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“TWENTY YEARS AFTER” 


TWENTY years ago to-day England’s ultimatum to Ger- 
many expired, and we entered a war which shook Western 
civilisation to its foundations. To the great majority in this 
country that war was a calamitous necessity—the inevitable 
consequence not merely of our international obligations, 
_ but also of our determination to save all that was most 
worth saving in a world threatened with destruction by 
militarism and national jealousies. Alexandre Dumas made 
his Three Musketeers meet again ‘‘ Twenty Years After ’’, 
to find that their military ardour had in no wise cooled. A 
Rip van Winkle returning to the European capitals twenty 
years after 1914 would find that, in 1934, much the same 
military considerations and political complexes sway the 
counsels of Europe’s rulers. Once again, fear stalks 
through the inner chambers of Western civilisation. The 
statesmen of Europe have one and all bowed the knee to 
this implacable Baal. Once again, all eyes are fixed with 
apprehension on the cockpit of Europe. And there is talk 
of another European war. 

How, if at all, has the background of the European 
drama been changed in the last twenty years? What have 
the scene-shifters accomplished? What must be England’s 
réle in the acts of the play about to take place? These are 
questions which agitate not only Englishmen, but lovers of 
peace all over the world. 

Clearly, the hope of substituting a scene of homely peace 
and plenty for that of battle, murder and sudden death has 
not been achieved. All, however, has not been lost. A war 
which was fought ‘‘ to make the world safe for democracy ”’ 
has, at least for the moment, bequeathed to us a Europe 
in which—apart from Scandinavia, the Low Countries, 
Switzerland, France, and this country—democracy lies be- 
neath the heel of dictators. Yet, while ‘‘ authoritarianism ’’ 
denies direct control by the people of their governors, the 
people of Europe have, since 1914, not only a fuller aware- 
ness of their interest in peace, but also greater facilities for 


making that interest vocal. Even the most dictatorial of the 
dictators finds that he has to pay attention both to the 
wishes of his own followers and to the great imponderable 
of world opinion. As examples, we may point to the dam- 
aged prestige of Japan and Germany. In the former case, 
the military dictators of foreign policy flouted the world’s 
opinion; and although the League of Nations also suffered 
in prestige as a result, the extent to which Japan’s unilateral 
action in Manchuria, overriding international obligations, 
has isolated her in the world’s counsels is yet to be felt. 
So with Germany. Herr Hitler’s Nazi Party vowed to 
make of Austria, an independent State safeguarded by inter- 
national obligations, part of the Third Reich; and no effort 
of propaganda and of incited opposition to the late Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss’s Government was spared by the German 
Nazis. Yet, in the face of last week’s tragic events, Herr 
Hitler has bowed before the storm of public opinion in the 
world at large, and has had not only to disavow official 
Nazi aims, but also to deny any official connection between 
the events in Austria and the notorious Nazi activities of 
the last eighteen months. 

So far as this power of opinion is effective, it is the pro- 
duct of the efforts made to realise in the League of 
Nations the lofty ideal of a comity of nations living under 
a rule of law. The love of national sovereignty, like that 
of individual freedom, dies hard. But the most passionate 
adherent of individual liberty, unless he be a resolute Anar- 
chist, would admit that the guarantee for individual liberty 
is a common rule of law to restrain the ‘‘ strong man 
armed ’’ from working his will. The League was lamed 
from the first by vagueness and reservations on the matter 
of sanctions; and to-day the League stands in this vital 
regard at the crossroads. Yet, even if its power to enforce 
peace is as yet a very insecure shield, the League has 
changed diplomacy, and for the better. The statesmen of 


. Europe have had, and still have, to justify their policies at 
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the bar of public opinion. Exchanges of views, which be- 
fore 1919 were carried on within the framework of alliances, 
now take place within the League framework or with specific 
regard to the League as the instrument of world opinion. 

If the statesmen have not produced an effective device for 
guaranteeing security since 1919, they have at least sketched 
a design for it; and it remains for all ‘‘ good Europeans ’’ to 
complete the structure. In that task, Great Britain has a 
responsibility commensurate with her traditions, her world- 
wide influence and her own selfish interests. An earnest of 
her intentions has just been given, in the declaration of 
sympathy by the Foreign Secretary with the aims of the 
proposed “‘ Eastern Locarno ’’ security pacts and guaran- 
tees adumbrated by the Foreign Ministers of France and 
Russia. Other clear pronouncements have been our partici- 
pation in the declaration by Italy, France and this country 
last February, reaffirmed last week by Sir John Simon, 
that these Three Powers ‘* take a common view as to the 
necessity of maintaining Austria’s independence and in- 
tegrity in accordance with the relevant treaties ’’; and the 
reaffirmations by various Cabinet Ministers that we 
‘‘ wholeheartedly stand by our (Western) Locarno under- 
takings.’’ If we have decided to bring our air armaments 
into line with those borne by other European countries, we 
have also emphasised that we shall not relax our efforts to 
press for a comprehensive Disarmament Convention, and 
for a binding Air Armaments Convention. His Majesty’s 
Government are even prepared to give up their reservation 
of air-bombing in remote regions for police purposes, if only 
a comprehensive Air Armaments Convention can be reached 
which wili include control and supervision of military air- 
craft and of the use of civil aircraft for war purposes. 
France, to her credit, has gone even further, and proposed 
the utter abolition of air armaments; and in their Note of 
April 16th the German Government do not demand greater 
air armaments than a force of short-range machines (not 
bombers) equal to 30 per cent. of the combined air fleets of 
her neighbours or to 50 per cent. of the French air fleet, 
whichever is the less. 

The year 1934 has, so far, heaped disaster after disaster 
upon the lovers of peace; but the moral force of the collec- 
tive system has never enjoyed so much approbation as it: 
now receives. Even in Germany, which quitted the League 
—-precipitately we think—because in Germany’s view, it was 
not calculated to achieve her just claims, the Government, 
and certainly the people, are turning anxious eyes to 
their isolated frontiers and to the black prospect before a 
Europe sinking into complete anarchy. International 
Socialism—if ‘‘ international ’’ it now be—has been deeply 
moved by the emergence of the political thug’s rule in 
Europe; and the Socialist parties of Scandinavia, Holland, 
and of this country itself have dropped their uncompromis- 
ing resistance to war, substituting for it a willingness to 
engage in war “‘ if waged in defence of the collective sys- 
tem’’ or ‘‘ in fulfilment of League obligations.’’ And 
Russia, once anathema to the Western Powers, has come out 
as an ardent defender, for her own purposes, of the collec- 
tive system, and is desirous of entering the League. The 
dramatic revelation on June 30th that the Nazi State was 
not so very “‘ totalitarian,’ and the apotheosis of political 


gangsterdom in Austria last week, provide fresh proofs that . 


the collective system of security is the only guarantee of 
external and internal peace for the suffering and distraught 
nations of Europe. In the face of such considerations, and 
prompted by the realisation of our narrow link with the 
Continent in these days of winged death, no far-sighted 
Englishman can doubt where our true security lies. 

That evils may come again in Europe, the same far- 
sighted Englishman will admit. He will, then, probably 
find himself, as a realist and much to his surprise, agreeing 
with Machiavelli that ‘‘ we should never submit to an evil 
to prevent a war; in fact, we do not thereby avoid it but 
only defer it to our great injury.’’ But he will also bend 
his energies to the practical realisation in Europe of that 
oft-neglected other maxim of Machiavelli, ‘‘ There is a 
medium between a foolish security and an unreasonable 
distrust.’’ In so doing, he will be working at once for the 
peace of Europe and for the security of England. That is 
the lesson of twenty years ago. Whether it has been taken 
to heart, the peoples of Europe and their governors must, 
in these recurring fateful days, decide. 






OUR AGRICULTURAL POLICY.—II 


IN the first article of this series we dealt with three methods 
of assistance to agriculture—viz. tariffs, quotas and pro- 
cessing taxes or levies. The fourth method of assistance 
that has been adopted is that of subsidy from the Ex- 
chequer. 

The earliest, and hitherto the costliest, of these direct 
subsidies is that for beet-sugar granted in 1925. The sub- 
sidy was granted without limit of quantity and was to be 
sufficient to make the cultivation of sugar-beet remunera- 
tive. As a consequence, a number of beet-sugar factories 
have been erected in different parts of the country, and the 
acreage under sugar-beet has risen from virtually nil to 
366,000 acres. Subsidy payments have amounted to almost 
£30 millions, and in addition the Exchequer has lost nearly 
another {10 millions by remitting half the excise duty. 
The total cost to February 13, 1934, was £39,631,000; the 
cost in 1933-34 was £6,250,000. The net market value of 
sugar produced from British beet was only £2,900,000 in 
1933-34; the rate of subsidy in 1932 was exactly half the 
price paid to the growers (£7 4s. out of {14 8s. per ton), and 
has subsequently increased. There is thus no sign what- 
ever of the industry becoming self-supporting. 

The other subsidies have arisen out of the marketing 
schemes shortly to be described. The greatly increased 
supply of milk which has to be disposed of at the unre- 
munerative ‘‘ manufacturing ’’ prices has led the Treasury 
to grant advances sufficient to guarantee a minimum 
‘* manufacturing ’’ price of 5d. a gallon in summer and 6d. 
in winter for the two years beginning April 1, 1934. These 
advances—which are estimated to amount to about {1} 
to £1? millions in the first year—are repayable after April 1, 
1936, only if the manufacturing price is then higher than 
6d. a gallon in summer and 7d. in winter, and in view of the 
uncertainty of this increase, the advances are properly 
classified as a subsidy. In addition grants of up to 
£1,750,000 have been promised to assist in campaigns for 
purer milk and for publicity. 

The most recent subsidy is that for beef producers, which 
has been granted for six months at an estimated cost of 
£3,000,000. The declared policy of the Government is to 
restrict beef imports while also imposing an import levy 
for the assistance of the home producer. They are hampered 
in the execution of this policy, however, first by the Ottawa 
Agreements with Australia and-New Zealand, which prevent 
any levy being imposed. without the consent of those Gov- 
ernments, before 1937; and secondly by the Argentine 
Agreement, which stipulates that any restriction of imports 
from the Argentine must be accompanied by restrictions of 
Empire imports. The subsidy is intended to prevent the 
collapse of the market while negotiations are continued in 
the attempt to surmount these difficulties. 

It remains to consider seriatim the various schemes under 
the Agricultural Marketing Acts, which are the centre of the 
Government’s policy. The first to be enacted was the Hops 
Scheme, which came into force in September, 1932. The 
industry is small and localised, and has only one customer, 
the brewing industry. These circumstances have enabled a 
very rigid organisation to be built up. The Hop Marketing 
Board has a monopoly of the sales of hops, and was able 
in 1933-34 to secure a price almost double that of the first 
year of its operation. As the scheme now stands, after the 
amendments approved last month, the Board is to estimate 
cach year the total demand for hops and to allot quotas to 
individual producers on the basis of their average annual 
production in 1928-32 (thus establishing a monopoly for the 
existing producers). All hops must be sold to the Board. 
The brewers have agreed to a price of {9 per cwt. for the 
next five years, and have agreed to take from the Board at 
least two-thirds of their requirements. Any balance of pro- 
duction unsold is to be bought from the Board by a Perma- 
nent Joint Committee (appointed by the Board and the 
Brewers’ Society) out of the proceeds of a levy of Ios. per 
cwt. added to the price of all hops sold by the Board. This 
surplus is to be disposed of by the Committee. Imports are 
to be limited to 15 per cent. of the total requirements of the 
brewers. The scheme, especially as amended, has given rise 
to numerous protests, particularly on the score of the 
monopoly it creates. 
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The Potatoes Scheme came into effect in December, 1933. 
The Marketing Board in this scheme, unlike the others, is 
not a party to the sales of potatoes, but confines itself to 
the determination of prices and of the volume of sales. 
The potato crop is highly variable, and as the demand is 
inelastic and foreign competition small, prices in the past 
have fluctuated widely. Under the scheme acreage quotas 
are allotted to the individual producers and fines of up to £5 
per acre can be exacted for excess planting. The yield per 
acre, however, varies considerably from year to year, and 
the Board regulates the volume of sales by fixing a mini- 
mum size, determined by “‘ riddle,’’ below which potatoes 
may not be sold. Of all the schemes, this is the least com- 
plicated in structure, but it is of a very drastic character. 
The period of its operation has been too short for any 
opinion on its value to be possible. 


The two largest and most complicated of the marketing 
schemes already in force are those for bacon pigs and for 
milk. The salient fact of the pig-breeding industry is that 
the supply of pigs is highly variable both seasonally and 
also from year to year. This ‘‘ pig cycle ’’ is due in the 
main to the rapid maturity and prolific breeding of the pig. 
Low prices for foodstuffs and high prices for pig products 
(themselves probably the effects of under-production) 
quickly lead to a very rapid increase in the number of 
pigs bred, resulting in turn in scarcity prices for foodstuffs 
and unremunerative prices for pigs. The seasonal fluctua- 
tion is in part a matter of custom and in part related to the 
other operations of a mixed farm—for example, to the abun- 
dance of skimmed milk and whey in the summer months. A 
further difficulty is that pig-breeders supply two markets, 
that for bacon, where home supplies are only a small part 
of the total, and that for pork, where the home producer 
has a virtual monopoly. The majority of pigs bred in 
Great Britain have been of a type suitable for sale in either 
market, and consequently perfect for neither. The supply 
of pigs to the bacon curing factories is consequently erratic 
and poor in quality. 


The Reorganisation Commission, which reported in 
October, 1932, decided that an attempt should be made to 
separate the bacon and pork markets and to expand the 
share of hoine production in the bacon market. This in- 
volved, on the one hand, higher prices and restriction of 
imports and, on the other, greater regularity of deliveries 
and better quality. The scheme, as it finally came into 
operation in September, 1933, was mainly based on the 
Commission’s recommendations, although it omits some of 
them. Two Boards have been set up, a Pigs Marketing 
Board, representing the breeders, and a Bacon Marketing 
Board, representing the curers; each has a monopoly in its 
own field, and price negotiations are conducted between 
them. Breeders enter into contracts specifying their 
deliveries twelve months ahead, while a system of premiums 
encourages the production of good quality pigs. National 
consumption was taken as 10,000,000 cwts. per annum, and 
imports were to be restricted by quota to the amount not 
contracted for by domestic producers. For the preliminary 
contract period (November, 1933-February, 1934) the price 
was fixed at a standard figure, varying according to the 
grade of pig and also in accordance with changes in the 
prices of feeding stuffs. Attracted by this price, no less 
than 620,000 pigs were contracted for, a rate of production 
nearly double that of 1930. It was assumed that the esti- 
mates had been made on an optimistic basis, but actual 
deliveries were well up to the contracts. Consequently, 
imports had to be still further restricted, while the curers, 
finding themselves quite unable to sell this large quantity 
of bacon at the contract price, had to be assisted by a loan 
from the Treasury, which is now being repaid out of the 
proceeds of a levy on all sales during the present contract 
period. More recently, deliveries have been much below 
contract, deliveries in February, for instance, being only 
98,146 out of 148,197 contracted. The explanation of these 
fluctuations is, of course, that the bacon and pork markets 
have not been separated, and that the deliveries of Pigs to 
the Pigs Board are still influenced by the competition of the 
pork market. The contracts still show a very marked 
seasonal fluctuation, March being only 25 per cent. of 
October, but it seems likely that these fluctuations are to 
be still further accentuated by the effects of a relatively 
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fixed bacon price and a fluctuating pork price. In anattempt 
to meet these difficulties, the contract price in the second 
period, now current, varies not only with changes in the 
price of foodstuffs, but also in accordance with movements 
in the price of bacon and in the realisation value of pig 
offals. In this way the profits—and losses—of the curers 
are being ‘‘ shared ’’ with the producers. 


The milk scheme was also faced with the problem of a 
fluctuating supply and a divided market. Liquid milk is 
virtually immune from foreign competition, but milk which 
is sold for manufacture meets the competition of imported 
cheese, butter and other products. The ‘‘ manufactured ”’ 
price has in recent years fallen so low that it is unremunera- 
tive to the producer. Moreover, before the inception of the 
scheme, there was a growing danger that milk sold for 
manufacture would find its way into the liquid market and 
undermine the liquid price. The Reorganisation Commis- 
sion, which reported in January, 1933, proposed to meet 
this situation by enforcing a rigid separation between the 
two markets, while subsidising the manufactured price out 
of the liquid price. All milk was to be sold through a Pro- 
ducers’ Board, the prices received for it, whether liquid or 
manufacturing, being pooled and distributed equally to pro- 
ducers. A national pool would unduly penalise those dis- 
tricts the bulk of whose production went to the liquid 
market, while separate district pools would fail to meet 
the growing claim of the more remote districts to share in 
the liquid markets of the populous centres. It was conse- 
quently decided to have eleven regions, each with its 
separate pool, but with a provision for a compensation levy 
on each gallon of milk sold for liquid consumption, the 
proceeds of the levy to be distributed to the districts in pro- 
portion to the volume of milk sold for manufacture. There 
were also to be premiums for clean milk, etc. Producer- 
retailers (i.e. those retailing their own milk) were to pay 
their share in the administrative expenses of the scheme, 
and also the compensation levy. These proposals were 
adopted in the scheme, which came into force in October, 
1933. Further proposals of the Commission, however, were 
rejected; these included, in particular, a Dairymen’s and 
Manufacturers’ Board which, with the Producers’ Board 
and three appointed persons, were to form a Joint Milk 
Council, among whose duties was to be the fixation of prices. 
In the scheme as adopted, prices are to be determined, in 
default of agreement, by arbitrators, but this provision 
lapses on October oth next, after which date the Milk 


Marketing Board will presumably be in a position to dictate 
prices. 

One effect of the scheme has been to encourage an increase 
in the production of milk. Since the Ottawa Agreements 
prevent any restriction of imports until November, 1935, the 
Board has been faced with the problem of a growing surplus 
of milk which has to be disposed of at unremunerative 
prices that are likely to weaken still further. To meet 
this situation the Treasury is making the advances referred 
to above. There have been loud complaints from producers 
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of the low prices paid under the scheme, but it appears to 
be working well, in a technical sense. Its difficulties are 
likely to'arise partly from the dangers attaching to price- 
fixing by a Board subject to dismissal by vote of the pro- 
ducers and partly from the inherent absurdity of encour- 
aging the growth of a surplus which has to be sold at a loss. 

These four are the only marketing schemes actually in 
operation. Two more, for sugar and for sugar-beet, have 
reached the stage of public inquiry. Considerable surprise 
has been expressed that sugar, as distinct from sugar-beet, 
is considered to be an agricultural product. The two market- 
ing schemes, taken together, appear to be a device by 
which, in return for a monopoly, and assisted by an import 
levy, the sugar refiners would take the burden of the sugar- 
beet subsidy off the shoulders of the Treasury and impose 
it on all sugar consumers. A Reorganisation Commission 
for Fat Stock has reported, recommending a marketing 
scheme, but the present indication is that it has been shelved 
in favour of the ‘‘ processing-tax *” method of approach. 
Another Reorganisation Commission for Eggs and Poultry 
is now sitting under the chairmanship of Dr. Addison, who, 
as Minister of Agriculture in the Labour Government, passed 
the first Agricultural Marketing Act in 1931; the report is 
expected shortly. 

In a third article we propose to discuss the principles 
raised by, or the consequences of, these various schemes. 





GANGSTER POLITICS IN EUROPE 


Ir Herr Hitler’s desperate ‘‘ clean-up ’’ of the German 
Nazi Brownshirts on June 30th marked the zenith of Nazi 
arbitrary rule in Germany, the barbarous murder of Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss in Austria last week marked the apogee of 
Nazi methods—the limit of their remoteness from normal 
political conduct. 

Ever since the phenomenal rise of the Nazi star in the 
elections of August, 1932, a tide of political murder, 
terrorism and savagery has engulfed the Continent. Apart 
from the chronicle of persecution in Germany, a Prime 
Minister of Roumania has been assassinated by members of 
an organisation inspired by Nazi methods and modelled on 
them. A Polish Minister of the Interior has suffered a 
similar fate at the hands of murderers nurtured in the same 
school. Coups d’Etat in all three Baltic States have been 
necessitated or frustrated by reason of similar organisations. 
Finally, last week’s appalling events in Austria are the in- 
evitable outcome of Nazi methods, which have not only 
been copied from the German Nazis themselves but have for 
nearly eighteen months been sedulously fostered by them. 
Despite Herr Hitler’s reported assurances to Signor 
Mussolini at Venice in June, and despite his summary 
execution of seventy-four Nazi leaders in Germany at the 
end of that month, the agitation and incitement, directed 
mainly from Munich, against the late Austrian Chancellor’s 
Government, was not abated. Only last week the Swiss 
Government decided to protest strongly to Berlin against 
the recently discovered munition-running from Germany 
into Austria through Swiss waters on the Lake of Constance 
—a discovery which establishes, more even than the dis- 
covery of the words ‘‘ Reichswehr Weapon Office ’’ on the 
remains of bombs exploded in Austria, the responsibility of 
German Nazi authorities for much of the unhappy episodes 
which have just reached their climax in Austria. 

That the Dollfuss regime was not solidly founded on the 
popular will is probably true. Caught between Nazis, 
Socialists and Heimwehr Fascists, Dr. Dollfuss—and indeed 
anyone else—would have been attempting the impossible, 
and making his country over to warring factions as much as 
it now is, if he had tried to determine what the popular will 
of Austria was. That is the vicious dilemma with which 
fifteen years of impotence in the face of economically 
nationalistic neighbours faced Austria. But that Dr. 
Dollfuss did not dare, in the circumstances, to hold free 
elections is no justification for the rule of murder and 
terrorism. If elections had been held they might have 
engendered open civil war between the factions; and they 
would certainly have given free play to just those Nazi 
methods of terroristic pressure against which the League of 


Nations itself, in June, took steps to protect the inhabitants 
of the Saar during the plebiscite next January. So, invok- 
ing the plea of dictatorship in Austria, the malcontent Nazis 
fell to their political gangsterism in the hope that a com- 
bination of political instability and loss of tourist income 
would cause the Austrian State to fall into their lap, and so 
into the lap of Nazi Germany. 

In the event, the level of political and social life in 
Central Europe has degenerated to a lower level than that 
of Florence under a medieval prince. As The Times 
admirably summed up the situation last Friday : — 

There has been nothing for centuries like the vogue of 
political assassination which threatens, if it goes any further, 
to submerge the “civilisation of a continent. The ordinary 
decencies of public life, the conventions which raise human 
society above the life of animals, the bonds of family relation- 
ship—all these are being swept away by political desperadoes 
who respect no laws and recognise none of the common 
obligations of humanity, but who choose to consider that 
their own particular purpose may and should be achieved 
by any methods, however barbarous or inhuman... The 
full story (of Dr. Dollfuss’s assassination) is making the name 
of Nazi to stink in the nostrils of the world. A system 
which flourishes on such methods inspires loathing and 
disgust everywhere. 

If such are to be the methods of the new Machtpolitiker in 
Europe, and if that is the level of political conduct upon 
which the vexed questions of European security are to be 
debated in future, the immediate question arises: What can 
be done to save Europe from such a catastrophe? 

Happily, last week’s events in Austria have acted as a 
cold douche on the frenetical apostles of might. The’ 
immediate problem of Austria’s future may not have been 
solved; but Signor Mussolini’s telegram to President Miklas 
has left no doubts as to Italy’s attitude; and the massing of 
Italian army corps on Austria’s frontiers during the recent 
fighting between Nazis and Heimwehr is an earnest of that 
attitude. Moreover, the French Press is virtually unani- 
mous in declaring that Austrian integrity must be upheld, 
and in urging that Italy and France, together with France’s 
associates in Central Europe, should maintain a common 
policy with regard to Austria. This fortunate conjuncture 
of French and Italian views in a major issue may reassure 
those who think they see a European war developing from 
the long post-war friction between Italy and France’s asso- 
ciate, Jugoslavia. Finally, Herr Hitler, with discretionary 
zeal, has hastened to disavow any official German con- 
nivance or connection with Austrian Nazi activities. He 
has recalled the German Minister to Vienna for ‘‘ interven- 
tion ’’ between the rebels and the Austrian authorities; he 
has arrested Herr Habicht, the official Nazi ‘‘ Inspector- 
General for Austria,’’ whose broadcast agitation against the 
Dollfuss regime did as much as anything to incite the 
Austrian Nazis to terrorism—but only after eighteen months 
of encouraging Herr Habicht; he has prevented the rene- 
gade Austrian Nazi Legion, which has long been 
bivouacked inside the German frontier, from joining their 
fellows in Austria; and he has refused asylum to fleeing 
Nazis who thought that Germany, the spiritual home of 
the Nazis, would take them to its bosom. 

It remains to be seen, however, what transpires inside 
Austria. The sceptre of power, though nominally in the 
hands of Dr. Schuschnigg, in reality dangles between three 
or four men. Those who command the forces in Austria 
to-day control politics, as the captains of Legions did in 
the last days of the Roman Empire. Prince Starhemberg, 
the Vice-Chancellor, is Chief of the Heimwehr, which he 
created. He is young—only thirty-six—and impulsive; and 
it is reported that, when Chancellor Dollfuss made overtures 
to the Nazis in Berlin last Christmas, he found, to his 
surprise, that Prince Starhemberg had been there before 
him through the intermediary of Count Alberti, who, it is 
rumoured, was shot in the “‘ clean-up ’”’ in Germany on 
June 30th. Thus, the relations between the Heimwehr High 
Command and the German Nazis are by no means clear. 
Then there is Major Fey, the Chief of the Vienna Heim- 
wehr, who passed on the mantle of Vice-Chancellorship to 
Prince Starhemberg only three weeks ago. While he has 
been called ‘‘ Austria’s strong man,’’ his following in the 
Heimwehr as opposed to that of its supreme chief is not 
clear either. Next comes Dr. Schuschnigg, lately Minister 
for Education, and now Chancellor—a Christian-Socialist, 
Catholic, Monarchist; favourable to the restoration of Otto 
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of Habsburg; and controlling the Ostmarkische Sturm- 
scharen, a militant Catholic youth organisation as numerous 
as the Heimwehr. But Dr. Schuschnigg is as near to the 
late Dr. Seipel’s views, and to the views of the present 
Austrian Cardinal Innitzer, as anyone available. And it 
should not be forgotten that Austria is now once again a 
Holy Catholic, if corporate, State, under a new Constitution 
which derives its sanction ‘‘ from Almighty God.’’ Finally, 
there is the drafter of that Constitution himself—Dr. Ender 
of the peasant Landbund, and virtual head of the Province 
of Vorarlberg. Although Dr. Schuschnigg has taken 
nominal command of Austria’s destinies, all these men are 
interdependent; interdependent, that is, as long as any one 
of them does not eventually compromise with the Nazis and 
with Berlin. This consideration lends significance to the 
Austrians’ conditions for their agrément to Herr Hitler’s 
nomination of Herr von Papen as Minister to Vienna. 

Whatever transpires now in Austria, the situation 
throughout Europe was never more complicated or in greater 
need of statesmanlike vision. If the new Austrian Govern- 
ment admits the thin end of the Nazi wedge, then the 
Anschluss is, in fact if not in form, accomplished. And in 
that case it is only a matter of time before one of two things 
happens. Either Italy will be involved in war against a 
Nazi bloc which will slowly but surely engulf Hungary, 
with her revisionist claims, and surround Czechoslovakia. 
Or Italy will be driven to make common cause with Ger- 
many in Europe, as she has already been within an ace of 
doing, in order to safeguard—for a season—her Central 
European-Adriatic foreign policy and the South Tyrol which 
she gained from the last war. That means a re-alignment 
of political forces in Europe, now that Russia and France 
are linked, which opens up alarming prospects for the Con- 
tinent. On the other hand, if the Archduke Otto returns as 
Emperor of Austria, we have Dr. Benesh’s and M. Yev- 
titch’s words for it that there will be bloodshed in Central 
Europe. Indeed, Dr. Benesh is reported to have said that 
Czechoslovakia would rather come to terms with an Austro- 
German Nazi Reich than see again the union of Austria and 
a revisionist Hungary under the hated Habsburgs. To this 
dilemma Italy’s Central European policy has largely con- 
tributed. After espousing Hungary’s revisionist claims, she 
has attempted to revive Austria and Hungary economically 
by the Protocols of last March. But the economic future of 
Austria and Hungary is bound up with that of the Succes- 
sion States; and no durable solution can be achieved in 
Central Europe until Italy and France induce their satellites 
to be reasonable and to conclude political and economic 
agreements which will permit prosperity to return to Austria, 
Hungary and the Little Entente together. 

In these circumstances the réles of France and of England 
are all-important. On France rests the responsibility for 
restraining her Little Entente allies and of supporting Signor 
Mussolini in maintaining an independent Austria, if he can 
do so. On this country rests the responsibility for seeing 
that counsels of resolute moderation prevail, both on the 
German and on the Italo-French sides of Austria. Those 
who talk of this country’s interest in being ‘‘ isolated ’’ from 
the Continent would do well to remember that in 1908 an 
Austrian Foreign Minister, Aehrenthal, fostered sedition in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, and, in defiance of a Council of Great 
Powers, annexed it. Therewith he sowed the seeds of Serb 
uredentism which sprouted into the most calamitous war 
Europe has ever known. ‘‘ The wheel has come full circle.”’ 
The annexation of Austria herself, by whatever name it is 
called, can hardly fail to unleash an even worse cataclysm 
in Europe, from which no Great Power would be immune. 
France, Germany, Italy and this country are, in fact, even 
if against their will, the Consuls of Europe. ‘‘ Let the 
Consuls see to the safety of the State.’’ 


THE GAS INDUSTRY TO-DAY 


The Board of Trade Returns give the total energy output 
of the Gas Undertakings in Great Britain as 
148,481,280,000,000 B.Th.U.’s. The Report of the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners gives the total output of the Electrical 
Undertakings of Great Britain—excluding traction—as 
41,790,041,086,408 B.Th.U.’s. Both these figures refer to 
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1932, the figures for 1933 not being yet available. The 
energy output of the Gas Undertakings of Great Britain in 
1932 was, therefore, more than 3} times as great as that of 
the Electrical Undertakings. 

The Electrical Industry, however, is rapidly increasing in 
Great Britain, and raises far-reaching issues concerning the 
future of the gas industry. As developments in the elec- 
tricity industry have somewhat overshadowed the steady 
progress of the older source of light, heat and power, we 
have invited Sir David Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L., 
Chairman of the Gas Light and Coke Company, to con- 
tribute the following article on the situation and prospects 
of an industry on which he is specially qualified to 
speak. 


Happy is the industry that has no history! The gas in- 
dustry has a long and useful history; and from a psycho- 
logical point of view this is a positive disadvantage. The 
casual observer is accustomed to associate long service, 
however useful, with declining efficiency, however gradual. 
In the gas industry’s case this is a dangerous fallacy. 
Judged from a realist’s standpoint, the gas industry to-day 
is as new as the radio industry. In the last few years the 
industry as a whole has installed new plant on an immense 
scale. It has adopted new methods of research. It has 
revolutionised its marketing policy. In short, it has little 
in common with the old gas industry, except an honourable 
tradition and a number of antiquated legal restrictions 
which are now being removed. 

This rapid development can be illustrated most easily 
in the domestic sphere, which accounts for about 70 per 
cent. ‘of the gas sold. Active research has brought the 
efficiency of domestic gas appliances to a high pitch, and as 
a result their consumption of gas has been much reduced. 
At the same time, the precise regulation of heat supply by 
tap control has been supplemented by the use of thermo- 
stats. Thermostatic control is to-day a standard feature of 
gas cookers. In the new types of water heater, the gas is 
lighted when the appliance is installed and is afterwards left 
alight under thermostatic control, which ensures that the 
gas.consumed is precisely balanced against the amount of 
hot water used. In the case of gas-fired central heating, 
the temperature may be automatically regulated by a ther- 
mostat placed in one of the rooms. 

Simultaneously new appliances have been introduced to 
meet new needs; the automatic gas refrigerator provides a 
ready example. The range of appliances has been steadily 
augmented to make possible a complete heat service for the 
home; for instance, all the operations of domestic laundry 
work can be accomplished by the gas washing machine, the 
gas iron, and the gas drying cabinet. 

Most of the appliances which the gas industry puts out 
to-day embody new principles. Ten years ago the gas 
refrigerator, the panel fire and the automatically-controlled 
cooker were not on the market. They were all new 
products; and as such they raised new sales problems. 
These problems were met by a vigorous commercial policy. 
Improvements were effected in the design and finish of all 
appliances. Easy payment terms were arranged. At the 
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same time, the recruitment and training of sales staff was 
thoroughly reorganised. 

Of the ten million consumers of gas, more than half 
receive their supplies from the prepayment meter. Many 
of these have been directly affected by recent housing 
schemes. The gas industry has played a remarkable part in 
promoting the better living conditions which are the aim of 
all housing policy. An overwhelming proportion of the 
new houses built under local schemes have been piped for 
gas and fitted with up-to-date labour-saving appliances. In 
Birmingham, for instance, the Corporation has completed 
the building of over 40,000 houses since 1919. All these 
have been piped for gas. In each “ parlour’’ type of 
house points are provided for a gas cooker, a wash boiler, 
two gas fires in bedrooms and one in the parlour. In the 
majority of the ‘‘ non-parlour ’’ type of houses points have 
been provided for a gas cooker, wash boiler, and two bed- 
room gas fires. 

In the industrial field, the main use of gas is for heat- 
processes requiring accurate control, reiiability and con- 
venience. Industrial consumers account for about one- 
fifth of the total sales of gas, and the proportion is steadily 
growing as industry is reorganised on modern lines. In 
Sheffield practically one-half of the sales of gas are to 
industrialists. . 

The non-technical mind sometimes confuses the meaning 
of the words ‘‘ power ’’ and “‘ heat ’’ as applied to indus- 
try. The following quotation from a report of the Fuel 
Research Board draws the distinction: ‘‘ The sheet anchor 
of the gas industry in the future must necessarily be its 
possession of the cheapest known means of distributing 
potential heat energy in a convenient form. For lighting 
and power production the electricity supply of the future 
may seriously contest the field with the producers of gas, 
but for the supply of heat, gaseous fuel ought to remain 
supreme if its production and use are developed on sound 
lines.’’ 

This report was issued shortly after the war. Since that 
time the industrial uses of gas have been multiplied. Scien- 
tific research in the industrial laboratories of gas under- 
takings has contributed to the solution of many heat 
problems in industry. A degree of control of industrial gas 
appliances, unattainabie by hand regulation, is now pro- 
vided by automatic controllers for maintaining tempera- 
tures, oxidising and reducing atmospheres, and humidity. 
Thus conditions important to many industries may be 
varied by clock controllers to any predetermined cycle. 

The work of the industrial laboratories established by 
individual gas undertakings has recently been co-ordinated 
in a national scheme. Ten industrial development centres 
are now in operation in various parts of the country, with 
a central office and information bureau in London. Their 
representatives regularly exchange information on the in- 
dustrial problems which they are handling. By means of 
the centres, up-to-date technical information and skilled 
assistance is made available to the smaller gas undertakings 
which could not be expected to maintain an industrial 
laboratory out of their own resources. 

It would be hard to overstate the importance of the gas 
industry in our national economy. In point of size, it is 
second only to the railways among public utilities. In 
point of efficiency, it is second to none. 


The gas industry carbonises annually about eighteen mil- 
lion tons of coal, the getting of which keeps seventy thou- 
sand miners at work. The community receives 26 per 
cent. of the coal energy as gas, and over 8o per cent. of 
the energy when coke (which represents half the total heat 
value) and tar products are included. No other method of 
coal-treating handles our national asset with comparable 
efficiency. A comparison is inevitable. From the coal 
consumed for electrical generation, the public receive ai 
most about 20 per cent. of the potential energy and there 
are no by-products like coke, tar, benzole and sulphate. 

There are more than ten million gas consumers in the 
British Isles. This means that practically every family in 
an area of gas supply uses gas for at least one purpose. 
Three thousand branches of trade are known to use gas 
for an average of seven processes in each trade. 

No statistics are available as to the saving of human 
energy effected by the substitution of gas for 18 million 


tons of coal in the homes and workshops of the country; 
but no one who keeps abreast of social change can doubt 
that this substitution has been responsible for a silent 
revolution in the habits of the community, leading to more 
leisure and healthier and cleaner conditions of life. In this 
connection it will be remembered that the use of gas and 
gas coke is responsible, more than any other individual 
agency, for the gradual abatement of the smoke problem. 

Nearly 115,000 are employed in the gas supply industry, 
apart from those engaged in ancillary trades. The relations 
between employers and employed are of the happiest 
nature. For many years most of the larger company 
undertakings have adopted co-partnership schemes 
whereby the employees receive a bonus, a considerable part 
of which is invested in the undertaking. To-day about 
45,000 gas employees have an interest amounting to three 
million pounds in their undertakings. They have every 
inducement to further the common interest of consumers 
and shareholders, for they themselves belong to both 
classes. Works committees, composed of employers and 
employees, function in complete harmony to secure the 
best conditions for efficient and healthy work. 

It is safe to say that the industry has never been better 
managed than it is to-day. Its officials, on both the 
technical and the commercial sides, are highly qualified 
men, and the standard of recruitment to the industry has 
been raised in recent years. Special systems of training 
have been organised within the industry itself. The supply 
undertakings willingly co-operate to support the central 
bodies which deal on a national scale with legal, technical, 
educational, and commercial problems affecting the in- 
dustry. The tendency towards unification of administra- 
tion over wide areas and to the amalgamation of under- 
takings should (in the case of well-conceived schemes 
executed under skilled and experienced management) yet 
further encourage and expedite the development of the 
industry. 

The welfare of the gas industry is intimately bound up 
with the prosperity of the nation. In the years of depres- 
sion, while maintaining its volume of sales, it has re- 
organised itself for a great expansion. By means of pains- 
taking research it has been able to tap new sources of 
business. All the signs point to a new period of intense 
and rapid development and of increased usefulness. 





OUR CRIMINALS 


A BANK was once defined as ‘‘ any concern engaged in 
bona fide banking business.’’ With equal clarity a crime 
may be defined as any offence punishable by the police and 
criminal courts, which does not involve a civil action. The 
definition includes all offences against local bye-laws, 
breaches of statutes of the realm and of Departmental 
Orders, delinquencies over licences, revenue, etcetera, and 
goes far to establish the truth—in this country at all events 
—of Cato’s pronouncement that no one lives without once 
committing a ‘‘ crime.”’ 

The recent publication by the Home Office of the criminal 
statistics of England and Wales in the year 1932* affords 
abundant evidence of the catholic nature of ‘‘ crime ’’ in 
this country. Out of a total of 567,170 persons found guilty 
of criminal offences of all kinds in England and Wales in 
1932, 502,211 were guilty only of-non-indictable offences. 
But of these, 265.673 were guilty of offences under the 
Highway Acts, a significant comment on the importance of 
the motor car in ‘‘ crime ’’; 34,796 of offences against the 
revenue laws—mostly for failure to take out licences for a 
car or a dog—and 30,432 were guilty of Sunday trading. 
Only 64,959 persons were guilty of indictable offences, i.e. 
of the more serious crimes; and 43,124 of these criminals 
were dealt with by Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. 

From a study of the non-indictable offences not included 
as Highway, Revenue or Sunday Trading offences, it is 
possible to trace the effect of a continuous ‘‘ improvement in 
social habits and social conditions.’’ For example, 
drunkenness as an offence is on the decline, the number of 


* Cmd. 4608. ‘Criminal Statistics’: England and Wales. 1932. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 3s. 6d. net. 
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offences having fallen from an average of 68,491 over the 
years 1925-29 to 58,609 in 1930, 46,846 in 1931, and only 
33,858—or less than half the 1925-29 average—in 1932. 
This decline is doubtless due not only to an improvement in 
social habits, but also to the concurrence of economic 
depression with increased taxation on alcoholic beverages. 
Assaults averaged 29,000 in the earlier period, falling to 
26,001 in 1930, 22,317 in 1931, and 19,299 in 1932. Even 
prosecutions for begging and for sleeping-out without visible 
means of subsistence declined by roughly 20 and 10 per 
cent. respectively. It should be noted, however, that these 
figures are of actual cases before the courts; the authorities 
may not have proved so strict in haling culprits before the 
law in the years of depression; but their lenience, if any, 
cannot have been of an order sufficient to vitiate the con- 
clusion that, as a people, we are becoming more law- 
abiding; and this despite the recent considerable increase in 
the categories of ‘‘ crimes ’’ under the multifarious new 
statutes and Orders. Nevertheless, all these are mainly 
‘* technical ’’ crimes. 

Indictable offences formed only 14 per cent. of the total 
of crimes in 1932, but they are more indicative of criminal 
tendencies. Of the 64,959 persons found guilty in 1932 of 
indictable offences not less than 43 per cent. were under 
the age of 21 and 21 per cent. were under the age of 16. 
This is easily the most disturbing feature of the Report, 
though the increasing proportion of serious crimes com- 
mitted by youthful criminals is a tendency observable in all 
Western countries. In this country, however, as in France 
and Germany, the proportion of our population under 21 is 
decreasing; and this makes the evidence of our criminal 
statistics the more disturbing. In the indictable offences 
group, female offenders accounted for 9 per cent. of those 
under 21 and for 12 per cent. of those over 21. Of all 
these offenders, 20 per cent., or 12,867 offenders, were 
dealt with by Juvenile Courts, which are empowered to 
try all indictable offences except homicide, committed by 
persons under 16 who elect to be tried by them; and 66 per 
cent. were tried by ordinary Courts of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion, leaving only 9 per cent. to Quarter Sessions and 5 per 
cent. to the Assizes. No less than 66 per cent. of the 
52,092 offenders coming before the Adult Courts were dealt 
with by fines, recognizances or under Probation Orders; 
only 15 per cent. of the cases received sentences of imprison- 
ment for more than three months; and only 1 per cent. 
received penal servitude. 


In the different categories of crime committed by these 
52,092 adult criminals, larceny accounts for 79 per cent. 
of the cases, and housebreaking and shopbreaking for a 
further g per cent.; sexual offences for 2 per cent.; and 
other offences against the person (mostly assaults) another 
2 per cent. If we take the 12,867 children and young 
persons found guilty of indictable offences in Juvenile 
Courts, larceny accounts for 79 per cent. and housebreaking 
and shopbreaking 17 per cent., these two categories together 
forming 96 per cent. of all the juvenile cases; while sexual 
offences account for only 1 per cent. 


The predominance of larceny and breaking-in offences 
among juvenile criminals is extraordinary. Of the grand 
total of 6,701 persons found guilty of house and shop- 
breaking, etc., 33 per cent. were under 16 and 55 per cent. 
under 21. As the Report points out, the opening 
of an unlocked door or an unfastened window con- 
stitutes breaking-in; and many young persons enter 
small houses temporarily unoccupied and take small 
sums of money—‘ often a few shillings from the gas 
meter.’’ Larcenies also include minor offences, such as 
thefts of bicycles, bicycle lamps and pumps, thefts 
from automatic machines, etc. The category of offences 
against property continues to account for a greater propor- 
tion of crimes. This is hardly surprising when an economic 
depression is at its worst, and when so many people live 
at the bare subsistence level and even below it. 


The figures of ‘‘ crimes known to the police ’’ are natur- 
ally very much higher than those of actual cases brought 
before the Courts. The proportion of crimes “‘ cleared up ”’ 
to the total of those known was a trifle over one-third in the 
period 1925-29; and it rose slightly in 1930 and in 1931; 
but in 1932, largely owing to the alteration in recording of 
crimes in the Metropolitan Police District, it declined once 
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more. In 1932, 5,180 offences against the person were 
known to the police, while in 1930 and 1931 the numbers 
were 5,669 and 5,283 respectively. In 1932 there were 
1,046 cases of malicious wounding, against 1,174 in 1931 
and 1,251 in 1930; and 1,590 cases were of indecent assault 
on females, against 1,668 in 1931 and 1,871 in 1930. In the 
latter group 745 persons were proved guilty, and of these 22 
per cent. were persons under 16 dealt with by Juvenile 
Courts. There were 385 known cases of murder, attempts, 
threats and conspiracies to murder, manslaughter, infanti- 
cide and child destruction, against 377 in 1931 and 391 in 
1930. The 141 manslaughter cases formed the largest item; 
of which 91 were connected with motor vehicles, and of 
these only 22 resulted in convictions. There were 78 murder 
cases, involving 93 victims; in 28 cases, involving 35 
victims, the murderer or suspect committed suicide; and in 
45 cases, involving 53 victims, 46 persons were arrested, the 
subsequent cases resulting in 8 persons being discharged 
and acquitted, 7 persons found insane on arraignment, 21 
persons found guilty but insane, and 10 convicted and 
sentenced to death, of whom only 4 were actually executed. 
The number of suicides and attempted suicides continues to 
increase—of suicides, from 3,715 in 1921 to 4,909 in 1929 
and to 5,657 (the record) in 1932; and of attempts, from 
1,380 in 1921 to 3,094 in 1929 and to 3,299 (the record) in 
1932. The figures of indictable offences and of persons con- 
victed of them show that crimes against property are in- 
creasing considerably and are perpetrated to an alarming 
extent by youthful criminals; that sexual crimes and crimes 
of violence against the person are diminishing; that the 
number of murders is stable in an increasing population; 
that suicides are rapidly increasing; and that crimes of a 
““ social ’’ nature, e.g. drunkenness (always excepting the 
technical crimes arising from motoring, licence obligations, 
etc.), are on the wane. 


It is interesting to note that 86 per cent. of persons found 
guilty of indictable offences were dealt with by the Courts 
of Summary Jurisdiction—i.e. Police Courts, Petty Sessions 
and Juvenile Courts, but no Quarter Sessions and the higher 
Courts—of which there are about a thousand in England 
and Wales. In these Courts there is no jury; magistrates 
decide both as to law and to fact; and though their deci- 
sions in most cases are subject to appeal, only 289 appeals 
to Quarter Sessions out of 545,335 convictions or orders for 
all offences, indictable and non-indictable, were lodged, of 
which 74 were quashed. Of the 43,124 persons found guilty 
of indictable offences in Summary Courts, 42 per cent. were 
dealt with under the Probation Act (8 per cent. dismissed 
after charge proved, 15 per cent. bound over without super- 
vision, and 19 per cent. with supervision); 31 per cent. were 
fined; and 25 per cent. were sentenced to imprisonment with- 
out the option of a fine. Of the 12,867 children and young 
persons found guilty in Juvenile Courts (included in the 
summary jurisdiction totals), 85 per cent. were dealt with 
under the Probation Act—22 per cent. being dismissed after 
charge proved, Io per cent. being bound over without super- 
vision and 53 per cent. with supervision. 


Finally, the Report for 1932 includes one study of great 
social value. The Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police 
in 1933 examined the records of persons over 16 first con- 
victed of criminal offences in 1927 and again found guilty 
of such offences in the period 1927-32. The results proved 
both striking and disturbing. Of the males, 30.3 per cent. 
of those between 16 and 21 in 1927 were reconvicted, and 
24.3 per cent. of those between 21 and 30. Of the females, 
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23.6 per cent. of those between 16 and 21 in 1927 were 
reconvicted, and 26.4 = cent. of those between 21 and 30. 
From a comparison of the percentages of reconvictions for 
each sex it would seem that the female of the adult criminal 
species is more deadly than the male! 

The proportion of ‘‘ reconvictions ’’ is even higher in the 
case of persons ‘‘ bound over ’’ or whose charges were dis- 
missed—the proportion being highest of all in the case of 
persons under 21. This prompts the uncomfortable reflec- 
tion, reinforced by the figures quoted earlier showing the 
leniency of magistrates in Juvenile and Summary Courts, 
that our criminal youth is proving recalcitrant both to kind- 
ness and to severity. And this leads us to conclude that 
reforms are needed more in social conditions which engender 
criminal tendencies than in the ways of dealing with the 
young person once he, or she, has become a criminal. 
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The problem of crime in this country therefore appears 
to centre upon three main issues: the incentives to theft of 
property; the incentives to evade the growing number of 
revenue and administrative rules, laws and bye-laws; and 
the incentives to youth to commit crime, or the lack of 
resistance among the young to criminal tendencies. It is 
clear from the 1932 figures now published that the admini- 
stration of justice in this country is neither inhuman nor 
vindictive, but rather sympathetic, at any rate towards the 
youthful or first offender. Many will ask, however, if ‘‘ a 
still more excellent way ’’ with beginners in crime is not now 
indicated, which will keep the enterprising young burglar 
from a-burgling. Such a reform, it would appear, needs to 
be of a broadly social nature. It would go far to allay those 
fears of a growing population of persistent criminals which 
the present figures tend to arouse. 








NOTES OF 


The Death of President Hindenburg. — Less than 
twenty years ago, in the days of the wooden statue and of 
the famous line of trenches, the name of Hindenburg 
symbolised ‘‘ the enemy,’’ and the Prussian militarism 
which the rest of the Western world had set out to destroy. 
In the last decade a turn of the wheel has given to the old 
Prussian soldier the opportunity of serving his country in 
quite a different sphere, and the world has come to look on 
him with kindlier eyes. During his eight years as President 
of Germany we have come to recognise in General von 
Hindenburg—now that his personality is no longer dimmed 
or distorted by wartime prejudices—a man of simple 
character, of a high-minded sense of public duty and of 
loyalty. While his best friends would not claim for him 
great distinction as a diplomatist or a high place in intel- 
lectual fields, his phlegm and character have been a great 
stabilising influence in the difficult times through which 
post-war Germany has passed. Though he may at times 
have been misled into serious errors of judgment—the most 
fateful of which was his breach with Dr. Briining two years 
ago—his position at the head of the State has been a source 
of comfort to millions of Germans of sober and moderate 
opinion. The whole world expresses its sympathy to-day 
with the German people and pays tribute to a brave soldier 
and a great German. To the famous general succeeds the 
unknown corporal of the Great War; and clearly if the pre- 
sidency is the proper office for the most outstanding figure 
of the nation there is no one to challenge Herr Hitler’s 
claim to the succession. But in combining the offices of 
President and Chancellor, Herr Hitler is assuming for him- 
self a position of sole and isolated authority which may 
- flatter his ambitions but which he may live to regret. It 
was open to the ‘‘ Leader ’’—by the appointment of a new 
Chancellor combined with a modification of the present 
constitutional position—to place himself above the rough 
and tumble, and by delegation of authority to free himself 


from being involved in the inevitable setbacks and dis- - 


credits of day-to-day politics. The future of the Nazi move- 
ment in Germany is extremely obscure; its prestige is tar- 
nished; and the economic difficulties that lie ahead of it are 
ominous and perplexing. By fusing the two offices, Herr 
Hitler has not strengthened his position or enhanced his 
prestige, but has, in effect, swept aside an institution which 
might prove to be (as last week’s events in Austria illus- 
trated in a different sphere) a valuable defence for national 
unity in time of crisis and difficulty. Of the future political 
repercussions in Germany of the passing of the octogenarian 
Field Marshal it is too soon to speak; for the moment it is 
sufficient to record not only that it marks the end of a long 
and honourable career, but also that it may usher in a new 
phase of Germany’s rapid and incalculable internal 
evolution. 


* * * 
The Air Debate—The chief characteristics of the 


debate in the House of Commons last Monday on the 
Government’s programme for rearmament in the air were 
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the mildness of the party controversy over a question 
recognised on all sides as extremely grave, and the pointed- 
ness of the references made, from all parts of the House, 
to Germany. The edge was taken off the Opposition’s 
criticism of the Government’s plan by three points. In 
the first place, the Government’s figures for total con- 
struction, total expenditure and length of period (five 
years) over which the increase is to be spread are obviously 
a compromise between the feelings of the Opposition that 
the moment is inopportune for starting to rearm at all, 
and the intemperate demands of representatives of the 
fighting Services and the ‘‘ die-hards.’’ In the second 
place, there was the Government’s pledge that the pro- 
gramme can and will be cut down if at any moment the 
prospects for either an Air Armaments Convention or for 
a general reduction of armaments seriously improve. In 
the third place, there was Mr Baldwin’s acceptance of the 
principle that the form of national defence for which not 
only these additional British air armaments, but all British 
armaments, are to be used, is the support of the system 
of collective security by the honouring of our British com- 
mitments. On this last point we do not doubt Mr Bald- 
win’s own personal conviction and sincerity; but we are 
left wondering whether there is not still a majority in his 
party that believes in isolation as a foreign policy and in 
anarchic competition as the principle (if it can be so called) 
that is to govern our armaments. If it came to a struggle 
of wills, we are not sure that this element in the Con- 
servative Party might not prevail. On the other hand, 
it is not impossible that the alarm at present tendencies 
in Germany, which seems the Government’s real ground 
for embarking on rearmament in the air, may also 
secure that, if and when the programme is carried out, the 
additional force placed in our hands will be used in a 
constructive way; for it would be futile to suppose that we 
could stand aside from a conflict which we should have 
helped to bring on if we merely threw ourselves into an un- 
regulated armaments race. The most striking sentence 
in the whole debate was Mr Baldwin’s statement that our 
frontier has shifted from the cliffs of Dover to the Rhine. 
Did he mean simply that Great Britain is within range 
of attack by air from any Continental air bases within 
that distance of our coast? Or was he referring to 
Locarno? And, if so, was he saying, in effect, that if we 
were going to have an enemy in the air, that enemy was 
going to be Germany? Sir John Simon’s remarks on the 
subject, on winding up the debate, point strongly to the 
last of these possible interpretations of Mr Baldwin’s 
arresting but cryptic remark. So we come back to the 
fundamental question: For what purpose is this increased 
British air power going to be used? If as a contribution 
towards an invincible European air police, then the 
Government may succeed in making good their at first 
sight paradoxical claim that they are helping and not 
hindering the cause of peace. On the other hand, if we 
are giving the send-off to an unregulated competition in 
air armaments, then this is the prelude to that destruction 
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of Western civilisation which Mr Baldwin himself has re- 
peatedly predicted as the outcome of another Great War. 
In the event, the Government’s attitude to disarmament 
and to the collective security system from now on will be 
the test of their’ present avowed motives. 


* * * 


Parliament Adjourns.—After six ——_ - a. 
men session distinguished (apart e 
ere proceedings) by much debate but little legisla- 
tive achievement, the House of Commons adjourned 
on Tuesday for the summer recess, leaving two important 
Government measures in varying stages of incompletion to 
be polished off in the autumn, viz. the Betting Bill and 
the Sedition Bill. The first of these is, taken as a 
whole, a useful measure, though some of its provisions 
are highly debatable, and it has shown itself suscep- 
tible of improvement by amendments. But the last 
has nothing whatever to be said in its favour. Though 
some of its most vexatious features have already been 
removed in Committee—precisely those features, one 
may suspect, which inspired its origin—it still contains pro- 
visions of a sufficiently obnoxious character to be highly 
dangerous, and the Government would be well advised to 
take this opportunity of giving it a decent interment. No 
one, except a handful of reactionaries, really likes it, or is 
prepared to defend the principles on which it is based. 
These reactionary principles have aroused the keenest oppo- 
sition, not merely from the more radical elements but even 
on the part of Conservative lawyers like Sir William Holds- 
worth. The supposed danger against which it is intended 
to guard seems to be little more than a bogey, and in any 
case the law as it stands provides any sensible Government 
with ample powers for dealing with seditious activities, 
whether in connection with the armed forces of the Crown 
or otherwise. The Government’s prestige has already 
suffered considerably from the amendments it has been 
forced to concede. We hope, therefore, that it will have the 
good sense to abandon a piece of legislation which must 


exasperate everyone to whom the “‘ liberty of the subject ”’ 
is still precious. 


* * * 


Drought in England.—The Water Supply Emergency 
Conference called by the Ministry of Health reviewed the 
general position in the country on Tuesday, and the state- 
ment subsequently issued by the Ministry of Health paints 
a fairly reassuring picture. Of 221 larger undertakings 
which have reported, only 27 reveal present shortage, and 
all of them have measures in hand for dealing with the 
situation, 12 of them under the Emergency Water Shortage 
Act passed this year. Out of 721 smaller urban authorities, 
677 report no serious shortage, present or prospective, while 
34 report serious shortage, of which 29 have schemes for 
new supplies in hand, the remaining five being content to 
rely on economies in consumption. The situation of the 
rural district councils is distinctly less favourable. Out of 
510 replies only 260 report no serious shortage, present or 
prospective, and 179 report serious shortage already exist- 
ing in some part or other of their districts. Fortunately the 
position seems to be fairly well in hand; in 31 areas alterna- 
tive supplies are already available and in 144 special action 
has been taken for arranging carriage, deepening wells, etc. 
There are, however, 74 areas which report that they may 
suffer shortage if enough rain does not fall by the end of 
September. Permanent schemes of improvement are in 
preparation in 38 urban and 180 rural areas, and 28 applica- 
tions have been received (of which 17 have already been 
granted) for special emergency powers. The measures taken 
by the Government appear to have had some effect in im- 
proving the position, but it seems highly probable that the 
grant of {1,000,000 under the Rural Water Supplies Act is, 
as we expected, quite insufficient. Applications have 
already been received for schemes of permanent improve- 
ment which will, it is estimated, cost £2,299,000, and it is 
clear that a considerably larger sum will be required to place 
the rural water supply of the country on an efficient basis. 
This year’s scare has served to impress upon the Govern- 
ment the urgency of a problem which has been too long and 
too complacently ignored. 
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Railway Labour Negotiations.—The parallel negotia- 
tions between the railway companies and the unions on con- 
ciliation machinery and the restoration of wage-cuts 
have taken a fresh turn, after the virtual deadlock on the 
wages question which was reached the week-end before 
last. Discussions on negotiating machinery, which had 
been suspended since the rejection by the unions in Feb- 
ruary of the companies’ proposals, have now been resumed; 
and there seems to be good reason to hope that an agree- 
ment on this exceedingly important question will be 
reached. If that is so, it is clear that the negotiations on the 
wages question will be very much facilitated. There is 
good reason to suppose that neither side is inclined at 
present to force the issue to any desperate conclusion, and 
the reconstitution of the Wages Board should be a big 
step towards agreement. At the same time, it must be re- 
membered that the companies are not likely to yield easily 
to the unions’ demands, which can scarcely be justified on 
economic grounds. Railway revenues have not yet attained 
anything like the 1929 level (which was itself below the 
standard fixed under the Railways Act), though they have 
shown some recovery from the intense depression of. 1932, 
when no less than {260 millions of railway capital went 
without dividend. Moreover, as the interim statements 
published by the companies show, the increase in gross 
receipts since last year has been absorbed to the extent 
of nearly half by an increase in labour and other costs. The 
case for an all-round restoration of cuts is therefore, to say 
the least of it, not established, whatever justification there 
may be for adjustments in certain special cases. Indeed, 
the railway shareholder, who has borne the brunt of the 
depression, may with justice urge some restoration of his 
dividends as a prior claim on the fruits of recovery. 


* * ot 


The F.B.I. is Uneasy.—The business forecast of the 
Federation of British Industries for the third quarter of this 
year betrays a certain uneasiness about the prospects of this 
country’s industrial recovery. The grounds for such uneasi- 
ness, when adduced by the F.B.I., merit careful attention. 
Indeed, the Federation, which was foremost among those 
organisations which demanded thoroughgoing protection for 
British industry, is beginning to see the limitations of that 
universal nostrum for all our ills. So much is clear from 
its own diagnosis : — 

It is, however, becoming increasingly clear that so far 
from British trade being, as many still believe, at the 
beginning of a recovery, it is probably already back to 
normal, having regard to the limitations of the international 
situation. That situation shows few signs of improvement, 
and in some directions has deteriorated. Apart from the 
many outbreaks of social and political unrest, and the 
exacerbation of trade and exchange restrictions, the 
condition of certain of the countries still on an operative 
gold standard is giving cause for anxiety. 


** Any further recovery,’’ as far as this country is 
concerned, says the covering letter accompanying the 
F.B.I.’s Business Barometer, ‘‘ must depend on improve- 
ment in the international situation, the signs of which are at 
present very problematical.’’ We agree; and we would ven- 
ture to refer those who share the F.B.I.’s anxiety to an 
article in the Economist of March 24th, entitled ‘‘ The 
Limits of Recovery,’’ which concluded with these words: — 


Are we to direct our policy towards the restoration of an 
international regime, in which our industrial experience 
and geographical position will entitle us to a leading place, 
or are we to throw up the sponge and devote ourselves to 
making the best of our own limited natural resources? If 
we choose the former we may reasonably assume that we 
are at the inning of a long period of expansion and 
economic development; but if the latter, we may as well 
reconcile ourselves to the fact that we are already nearing 
the limits of recovery. 


It is reassuring to note that, on all hands, there is evidence 
of renewed concern among the business men, bankers and 
merchants of this country for the future of our international 
trade. Despite the meagre signs of recovery in this field 
which Mr Runciman was able to adduce in his defence of 
our Trade Agreements in the House on Friday of last week, 
an obstinate mass of over 2,000,000 unemployed persists, 
centred largely upon our heavy export industries. We, like 
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Mr Runciman, see no sign of any serious reduction of this 
still formidable figure, and in the absence of any plan 
for dealing with the situation that has created it, the 
F.B.I.’s concern is only too well founded. 


* * * 


_ Marshal Lyautey.—Marshal Lyautey was a soldier 
whose declared, and steadily practised, principle in warfare 


was ‘‘ The enemy of to-day is the collaborator of to- | 


morrow.’’ Whea the Germans invaded France, the French 
Government ordered their Resident-General in Morocco to 
send the bulk of his forces back for the defence of the 
mother country and to retire to the Moroccan coast. He 
sent the troops, but refused to evacuate the territory in the 
interior of the protectorate which he had pacified in the 
course of four strenuous years; and his audacity was com- 
pletely successful. Though his armed forces were still 

rther depleted as the Great War moved towards its crisis 
in 1918, and though the people of Morocco were to some 
extent aroused against the French by German propaganda, 
the Armistice ot November, 1918, actually saw the zone 
under effective French control in Morocco slightly extended 
in area as compared with its limits in August, 1914! The 
secret of Lyautey’s miracle was that he offered the Moors 
foreign rule in a form which they did not feel was intoler- 
able or humiliating. With extreme originality, he broke 
away from the previously prevalent French tradition of 
** assimilation ’’—a tradition which had turned Algeria into 
a bundle of French départements on the wrong side of the 
Mediterranean. In Morocco, under Lyautey’s guidance, 
French rule took the form of working through native institu- 
tions and native authorities—a method which has, of 
course, been pursued, with similar results, by the greatest 
of our British colonial administrators in Africa. With this 
policy of respecting, and co-operating with, the Moors, 
Lyautey contrived to combine a rapid and vigorous process 
of material improvement and ‘‘modernisation’’: equipping 
Morocco with new harbours and railways, motor roads and 
cities. Fortunate in his latter days, he was able to save his 
work from being wrecked by the disasters of the Spaniards 
in their zone of Moroccan territory. After the fall of Abd- 
al-Karim, Lyautey was able to retire with his mind at rest; 
and he just lived to see his life-work completed by the 
surrender of the last ‘‘ dissidents ’’ in the Southern Atlas 
this summer. In the world as it has come to be, the modern 
Western ‘“‘empire builder’’ has possibly become an 
anachronism; but history will remain to prove that Lyautey 
was a magnificent representative of a type which served 
its generation well. 


* * * 


Poland and the Baltic States.—At a time when every- 
one is waiting to see whether the Franco-Russian plan for 
an ‘‘ Eastern Locarno”’ takes practical shape, much interest 
attaches to the visits which the Polish Foreign Minister, 
Colonel Beck, has just been paying to the capitals of Estonia 
and Latvia. Even more remarkable, in view of the bad 
relations between Poland and Lithuania since Poland seized 
Vilna, is the visit of a senior Polish diplomatist to the 
capital of Lithuania. From Polish accounts of Colonel 


Beck’s mission, it would seem as though the Latvian and. 


Estonian Governments were in a mood to follow the non- 
committal ‘‘ wait-and-see ’’ policy towards the Franco- 
Russian project, which was the Polish Government’s own 
attitude at first. Meanwhile, however, the Estonian Foreign 
Minister, Mr Seljamaa, as well as the Lithuanian Foreign 
Minister, has travelled to Moscow, and last Sunday Mr 
Seljamaa, together with the Latvian Minister in Moscow, 
handed to M. Litvinov an identic Latvian-Estonian de- 
claration announcing that the two Governments had favour- 
ably considered the idea of a regional pact for mutual 
assistance for Eastern Europe, with the participation of the 
U.S.S.R., Poland, Germany, Czechoslovakia and the four 
Baltic States—reserving a right to propose amendments and 
additions after seeing a draft text. Whatever Poland’s real 
attitude may be, Colonel Beck was undoubtedly correct in 
drawing attention, as he did in his speeches at Tallinn and 
Riga, to the pronounced recent tendency towards a con- 
structive policy of solidarity in Eastern Europe. The identic 
acceptance, in principle, of the Franco-Russian plan by 
Estonia and Latvia is one of the first-fruits of the treaty 
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setting up a common council for the conduct of their foreign 
affairs which they concluded in February, on the lines of 
the Statute of the Little Entente. Recent tendencies in 
Lithuania, too, are significant. In March an attempted 
coup at Kovno by the ¢i-devant dictator, Professor Valde- 
maras, miscarried; and, since the professor was the incar- 
nation of implacable enmity towards Poland, his failure on 
this occasion has doubtless smoothed the way for the 
Lithuanian-Polish détente which seems happily to be in 
progress at this moment. On April 26th, Lithuania made 
overtures to Latvia and Estonia for entering the system of 
solidarity in foreign affairs which they had reached between 
themselves; and, since the Lithuanian feud with Poland has 
been really the sole obstacle to this, we may perhaps now 
look forward to seeing the formation of a tripartite Little 
Entente in the Baltic region. All this looks favourable for 
the policy of MM. Litvinov and Barthou—but it would be 
ungenerous on their part if they failed to acknowledge their 
debt to Herr Hitler. The Fuhrer has done wonders in com- 
posing the quarrels between Germany’s neighbours, and if 
he really intimidates Poland and Lithuania into reconcilia- 
tion with one another, that will be his diplomatic chef 
d’ceuvre—up to date. 


* * * 


Transport in Northern Ireland.—Sir Felix Pole, 
chairman of Associated Electrical Industries, Limited, and 
formerly general manager of the Great Western Railway, 
has presented a series of interesting recommendations to the 
Government of Northern Ireland for the future control of 
transport in that country, and the Minister of Home Affairs 
has accepted the general principles of the scheme. In the 
first place, it must be noted that the area of Northern Ire- 
land is rather less than that of the county of Yorkshire, and 
the population not materially greater than the city of Bir- 
mingham. This comparatively small country is served by 
nine railway systems, the total route mileage in Northern 
Ireland being 754 miles; and, in addition, there are road 
facilities to the extent of 12,997 miles, as well as coastal 
transport. Large towns are non-existent with the exception 
of Belfast and Londonderry, both of which are situated on 
the seaboard. There are comparatively few villages, and 
owing to the system under which land is held the popula- 
tion is widely scattered, thus facilitating the development of 
road transport with consequent adverse effects on the rail- 
way position. In these circumstances, Sir Felix Pole pro- 
poses the establishment of a Road Transport Board to take 
over all road motor services, including those operated by the 
railway companies and the Belfast Corporation transport 
department, but excluding the road goods-vehicles owned 
by ancillary users. It is not intended that all road trans- 
port undertakings should be amalgamated as from some 
appointed day, but that in the first instance the larger con- 
cerns should be consolidated, power also being given to the 
Board to acquire the smaller operators to whatever extent 
may subsequently be deemed necessary. The railway com- 
panies and the Board should then be required to enter into 
an agreement for pooling their receipts, and this pool should 
be administered by a standing joint committee somewhat 
similar to that set up under the London Passenger Trans- 
port Act of 1933. ‘There are numerous contingent recom- 
mendations, notably that the railways should be freed from 
all restrictive legislation, and in particular that the statu- 
tory enactment of a classification of goods and of maximum 
schedules of rates and charges should be abolished. Sir 
Felix Pole states that the solution which first occurred to 
him was to advise the creation of a Board with power to 
acquire all existing transport organisations by means of an 
issue of stock in exchange for the securities of the rail and 
road companies on the basis of a valuation. But the 
peculiar circumstances of Northern Ireland presented grave 
obstacles to the constitution of such an authority, largely 
because six of the nine railways operate partly in Northern 
Ireland and partly in the Free State, and railway amalga- 
mation was therefore impracticable. As an alternative, the 
railway companies asked for powers to become sole pro- 
viders of public transport in their respective areas, but Sir 
Felix wisely came to the conclusion that this would not be 
in the interests of the community. It is to be hoped that the 
co-ordination of rail and road on the lines suggested will 
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not lead to the undue restriction of road transport, particu- 
larly as the railways are to be authorised to invest in the 
capital of the Road Board. Careful supervision will ob- 
viously be necessary in administering the new system, for 
Sir Felix recognises that portions of railway may no longer 
be commercially justifiable. One safeguard against any 
monopolistic pressure in connection with goods traffic will 
be the ancillary user, who, as already mentioned, is un- 
touched by the scheme. 


* * * 


Sterling and International Prices.—Commodity 
prices both here and abroad have remained subject to 
conflicting influences. On the one side there is the 
drought factor, which explains the recent increases in 
cereals and cotton prices. Against this the virtual dis- 
appearance of Germany as an importer of raw materials 
is a leading cause of the heavy and continued fall in wool 
prices and, during the past fortnight, in non-ferrous metal 
prices. On balance, sterling prices are slightly lower than 
a fortnight ago, though still higher than at the beginning 
of July. American prices, on the contrary, continue to 
advance, for during the past fortnight, the Economist 
primary products index number has risen by 2.0 per cent., 
while the general Irving Fisher index number had up to 
July 25th risen by 0.4 percent. On the Continent the fall 
in French prices has for the moment been checked. 
German prices continue to rise. 
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Economist Indices 
USS.A., | Erance, Many many, 
Date | British | Primary Products Irving | Statis- Statis- 
Gold merce Reichs 
(sterling)| British |American| ‘*testing) amt 
(sterling)| (dollar) 
1932 
Jen. 27th | 106-3 | 115°7 08-8 | 140-9 93-5 93:6 05-8 91°6 
Ape. 20th | 103-8 105-4 83-6 120-8 98-6 97-0 95-3 90-3 
july 27th 90-5 108-5 84-1 196-9 88-3 91-3 88-5 88-1 
a 108-1 112-3 84-0 | 143-8 88-6 a8-3 92-7 6:8 
Jan. 25th | 101-3 | 107-7 78-0 | 142°6 00:5 88-1 90-2 83-8 
pr. 19th 98-7 104-6 88-7 141-4 82-8 87°65 86-2 838-4 
ily 26th | 106-1 120-6 124-7 145-7 100-9 80-7 86-2 886-6 
a 106-4 112-8 100-1 185-4 108-7 87°5 84-6 88-1 
lan. Sist | 108-8 118-0 124-8 156-7 105-6 87-2 84-4 68-8 
eb. 14th | 100-3 119-9 128-6 161-7 106-8 87-0 84-5 88-4 
Feb. 28th | 109-1 121-3 128-0 161-3 107-9 86-1 84-1 88-0 
Mar. 14th | 100-0 22- 129-8 160-3 108-2 85-6 84-0 66°1 
Mar. 28th | 108-3 121-4 127-5 160-4 107°3 85-9 84-2 88-1 
Apr. llth | 108-4 20-2 128-6 158-7 106-4 86-1 84-2 87-9 
ir. 25th | 108-2 119-8 125-3 159-5 106-0 88-4 83-2 87-7 
y Oth | 108-2 121-7 129-4 160-0 100-0 85-6 83-9 88-0 
May 23rd | 108°2 121-4 128°8 160.7 100-5 84-7 83-9 88-5 
lune 6th | 108-2 122-3 134-4 . 110-1 84-1 83-8 88-9 
lune 20th | 108-1 123°4 133-9 . 113- 82-7 83 9 89-6 
uly 4th 107-7 123.2 133-4 112-8 82-0 83-7 90-1 
uly 18th | 109-5 . 136-7 113-2 81-4 83 2 91-1 
. 130-4 112-8* 81-6* 83-3' 91.3¢ 








© These figures refer to July 25th. 


Details of the group indices comprising the complete 
Economist index number are given below: — 


** Economist” INDEX 


(1927 = 100) 

18, July4, July 18, Aug. 1, 

1931 13h J 1934 1934 

Cereals and meat ......... 64-5 67-8 73-0 73-3 

Other foods .......ccccccsceee 62-2 58-7 58-0 58-3 

TE ansanssesenemenennenvenn 43-7 §2-9 §3-3 52-6 

Minerals............csscsccseee 67°4 76-6 76°6 75-0 

se 65-8 69-2 69-4 69-9 

Complete index ...... 60-4 6-1 66-2 “66-0 

1913 == 100 ........ccccceseee 33-1 89-5 91-0 “90-8 

1924 me 100 .....ccccsccescees 52-2 56-2 57°2 57-0 


In the cereals and meat group most grain prices were 
higher, and rice continues to advance. Beef is dearer, but 
mutton and bacon have fallen. New potatoes are be- 
ginning to become cheaper. Among other foods, there 
was a decline in tea, and advances in cheese and refined 
Sugar. Cotton prices were irregular, but there was a 
further heavy fall in wool. Jute is dearer. In the 
minerals group non-ferrous metals were all cheaper, while 
among miscellaneous materials, petroleum, linseed oil, 
tallow, rubber and sulphate of ammonia all advanced, but 
there was a reaction in hides. 
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Foreign Trade per capita.—The accompanying 


diagram shows graphically the value of foreign trade per 
capita in the five greatest trading nations in 1913 and in 
each of the five latest years. The white rectangles repre- 
sent imports into the countries concerned, the black 
rectangles exports; the figures are in pounds and shillings. 





Several facts of interest emerge from this diagram. The 
first is the long lead of the United Kingdom. In imports, 
the lead of the United Kingdom over the other countries 
was roughly the same in 1933 as in 1913. Comparing 1933 
with 1929, however, imports have been restricted in greater 
proportion in the United Kingdom than in France, but in 
smaller proportion than in the other three countries. In 
exports, the United Kingdom did not quite retain its pre- 
war lead in the later years. The decline since 1929, how- 
ever, has been less pronounced than in the other countries, 
except France. The fact that French trade has apparently 
held up better in the depression than the trade of the other 
countries illustrates the statistical danger of ‘‘ converting ’’ 
trade statistics from one currency to another. French trade, 
being valued in the undepreciated franc, will tend to have 
a higher value in sterling, and it cannot be assumed that 
the declines in total sterling value stand in all cases in the 
same relation to the declines in actual volume. These com- 
parisons must consequently be received with caution. 
Perhaps the most surprising results of the diagram relate to 
Japanese trade, which is both small in volume and, appa- 
rently, not increasing. Such facts as these help to put the 
problem of Japanese competition in the proper perspective. 
The diagram may be supplemented by the following table, 
which shows the share of each country in the total export 
and import trade of the world in recent years: — 


xports 
1931 1932 1929 1931 1932 

: ; % % % % bw % 
United Kingdom ......... 15-2 17-2 16-6 10:7 9-4 10°4 
British Empire (includ- : 

WT). ccccccscescess +4 29°4 28-8 26-3 23-8 27+ 
United States ............ 12-2 10-0 8-9 15-6 12-6 11-0. 
Germany .........scceeeeee 9:0 7:7 8-0 9-7 12:1 99 
I i. caciccedccodaveunasn 6-4 7:9 9-0 6:0 6:3 6-2 
JERR occ ccscccccccccosccceses 2-8 2-8 3-0 2:9 2:9 3-1 


These figures reinforce the conclusions drawn from the 
diagram. In particular they illustrate the comparatively 
small volume of Japanese trade. Among the movements of 
the two later years the recovery in Empire exports and the 
decline in German exports are particularly noticeable. 


* * * 


The Volume of Overseas Trade.—Last week’s issue 
of the Board of Trade Journal contained the usual quarterly 
article on the volume of our overseas trade in the second 
quarter of 1934, after the elimination of price changes. 
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The figures do not reveal any very striking general move- 
ments, but there have been interesting changes in indivi- 
dual classes of foods. The following table gives some com- 
parative figures over a series of years : — 



















oveee 00-0 
1931 ..... 391 89-4 
coowe 365 83-3 
1933 ..... 367 82-1 
Istq 103-3 93-2 | 110-9 77-7 
2nd 95-8 90-8 | 105-6 74-0 
3rd 1 93-2 87-8 | 106- 74°4 
4th 1 98-2 86-1 114-1 80-0 
1 
Istq 226-1 94-5 92-3 84-2 109-7 76-9 
2nd 203-9 85-2 94-7 84-3 | 112-3 78-7 
3rd 207-1 86-5 84-1 82-0 | 102-5 71-9 
4th 229-5 95-9 94-0 82-5 | 113-9 79- 
Istq 146-6 70-1 209-3 87:4 89-7 81-7 | 109-2 76-9 
2nd 148-5 0 211-5 88-4 85-6 81-2 | 105-4 73-9 
3rd 155-5 71-5 | 217-4 90-9 93-1 82-4 113-0 79°2 
4th 176-2 73 7 100-0 99-0 82-6 | 119-9 84-1 
97-6 94-7 82-1 115-4 80-9 
94-9 95-0 82-6 | 115-0 80-6 





Thus the volume of imports has declined further from the 
high level of the end of 1933, but this is to some extent a 
seasonal movement. In the food, drink and tobacco group, 
the volume of imports has remained almost constant 
throughout the depression and is now a little above the 
average level for 1930; but while dairy products and feeding 
stuffs show an increase of 7 and 30 per cent. respectively 
as compared with a year ago, imports of live animals fell by 
a further ro per cent. to 51 per cent. of the 1930 level, owing 
to the restrictions on imports from the Irish Free State. As 
regards average values in the food group, the level last 
quarter was about 70 per cent. of the 1930 level and showed 
a continued fall in all categories, except meat, which con- 
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stitutes over one quarter of the whole group. This fall in 
import prices is in some measure due to the attempt to raise 
Bnitish agricultural prices by restriction of the market and 
the consequent competitive cutting of prices by producers 
whose other markets are for various reasons increasingly 
restricted. Average values of raw materials, on the other 
hand, show a slight tendency to rise even as compared with 
last quarter. e volume of imports of raw materials, 
which is a sure indication of industrial activity, and of the 
most important manufactured goods (non-ferrous metals, 
iron and steel products, machinery and chemical products) 
which are mostly raw materials for finishing industries, is 
greater than a year ago—except in the case of woollen and 
worsted yarns, which have fallen by 31 per cent. if the 
second quarters are compared, and by 9 per cent. if the first 
six months of each year are compared. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the woollen industry experienced a 
revival before any other. The largest increases in imports 
were in iron ore and scrap (93 per cent.) and wood and 
timber (59 per cent.), due in the latter case largely to the 
building boom. In the case of exports there is a more 
marked tendency to a rise in average values, parti 

in woollen and worsted yarns and manufactures and in coke 
and manufactured fuel, but also to some extent in iron and 
steel manufactures, cotton goods, vehicles, and in the whele 
class of raw materials. The volume of exports as a whole 
shows a slight fall compared with the first quarter of 1934, 
but it is well above the level of a year ago, and there has 
been welcome and continued expansion in our staple 
exports, coal, iron and steel manufactures, and machinery 
by 6, 16 and 24 per cent. respectively as compared with a 
year ago. Cotton goods alone show a small decline of 2 per 
cent. The first impact of the recovery in business activity 
was naturally reflected in increased imports; but it is now 
showing some small effect on the export side. A real 
revival, however, may easily be hampered by too high a 
level of prices. It should be noted that, while average 
import values stand at 72, as compared with 100 in 1930, 
export values are already at 82. The favourable effect of 
our devaluation of sterling in 1931 is thus apparent. We 
are, however, left with the query: when, and how, will the 
purchasing power of our clients abroad be increased? On 
the answer to this depends the future of our export trades. 


OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


From our Correspondents in each centre 


FRANCE 





AUSTRIAN DISORDERS 

THE murder of Chancellor Dollfuss and the Austrian riots 
have had an unsettling effect again on the Paris Stock 
Exchange, which had already been disturbed previously 
by the Tardieu-Chautemps quarrel. In such circumstances 
stocks reacted nervously and the price of many public 
funds fell two points in one session. To the public, the 
Vienna disorders seem to prove conclusively that in spite of 
the recent meeting between Hitler and Mussolini at Venice, 
the Reich has not abandoned its plan of promoting the 
Anschluss. The murders of July 25th following those of 
June 30th at Munich and Berlin, show that German policy 
is entering definitely on an era of violence which may pro- 
voke serious complications in Europe if the peaceable 
countries content themselves with a policy of indolence and 
passivity. Finally, the nomination of Herr von Papen 
as Ambassador of the Reich in Vienna was not thought to 
indicate any relaxation of this policy, but was considered 
rather as an effort on Germany’s part to obtain by 
diplomacy and if nec by stratagem, what she could 
not obtain by the Putsch of July 25th. 

The capital market, then, remains uneasy and business 
is inactive. Hoarding was never so prevalent, though the 
fact that it is mainly of paper money proves that confidence 
in the franc remains intact. Its persistence, however, is an 
obstacle to business activity and to the increase of fiscal 
receipts. 


This being the case, M. Germain-Martin, Minister of 
Finance, launched an appeal for national confidence, in 
which he denounced the excess of pessimism which had 
grown up and summed up the work achieved in the last 
five months: the Budget has been almost balanced, the 
Treasury is liquid, owing to its short-term loan policy and 
is in a position to launch a long-term loan if necessary, 
fiscal reform is being put into operation. Lastly the 1935 
Budget will not exceed 47,000 millions and will be reduced 
to this level by economies, while the current Budget attains 
a ‘‘ ways and means ”’ total alone of more than 50,000 
millions. 


FRANCO-GERMAN COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT 
The Franco-German negotiations, which began on 
June 22nd, resulted on July 28th in an agreement which 
will come into force on August 1st. This arrangement 
includes : — 
1. A treaty covering commercial and shipping rela- 
tions 


2. An agreement regulating Franco-German trade 
relations. 

_ 3- An agreement providing for a commercial clear- 
ing. 

4. An arrangement for the payment of the coupons 
on the French share of the Dawes and Young Loans 
for the period under moratorium from July 1st to 
December 31, 1934. This arrangement applies to: 

(a) The whole French share of the Dawes and 

Young Loans. 
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(b) The bonds of the Dawes Loan and the bonds of 
foreign tranches of the Young Loan which were on 
June 15; 1934, the property of French citizens or 
of corporate bodies residing in France. 

The clearing agreement, which is the basis of the whole, 
will work as follows :—This t takes into account 
the present balance of Franco-German trade, which leaves 
a credit balance in favour of the Reich. For the first 
six months of 1934, for instance, German exports to France 
amounted to 1,227,348,000 francs, while French exports to 
Germany reached 918,755,000 francs only. The balance in 
favour of Germany is more than 300 million francs. The 
clearing agreement set up in the new Treaty provides that 
from August 1st the payment of the commercial debts 
between France and Germany will be made through the 
offices of the Reichsbank in Germany and in France at the 
Office Franco-Allemand as a department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Paris. Every debtor who has to make 
payments in Reichsmarks to discharge commercial debts to 
France must deposit the sums at the Reichsbank as they 
fall due. Every debtor who has to make payments in 
French francs to discharge commercial debts to Germany, 
must deposit, when due, the sums he has to pay at the 
Office Franco-Allemand. Out of the total which will be 
paid at the Office Franco-Allemand by the importers of Ger- 
man goods, a fraction of 15.75 per cent. will be credited 
every day to an account. opened for the Reichsbank 
in the books of the Office Franco-Allemand. In order to 
estimate the value of this fraction of 15.75 per cent., the 
negotiators have predicted that German exports to France 
will reach nearly Frs. 2,600 millions. The deduction of 
15.75 per cent. will then realise about 400 millions. Out 
of these 400 millions, a sum of 144 millions will be used 
for the payment of the coupons of the Dawes bonds and 
the Young bonds (reimbursement excluded). Other sums 
will be reserved to pay certain other German debts (notably 
the interest on the Standstill credits), that is 50 millions. 
A balance of Frs. 200 millions will remain at the disposal of 
the Reichsbank. 

The payment for French exports to Germany must be 
made with the remaining 84.25 per cent., after the deduc- 
tion of the 15.75 per cent. Ifthe active balance of Franco- 
German trade should fall below the level which the nego- 
tiators have chosen as a base, the amount of francs avail- 
able may not be sufficient to pay the French exporters and 
arrears for German commercial debts may reappear. In 
such a case, both Governments will meet again to examine 
the situation. This agreement after all has been concluded 
for a period of five months only. Both Governments will 
enter on new negotiations on November 15th and decide, 
on December Ist at the latest, on the renewal of the present 
agreement. 

The main point of these negotiations was for the French 
delegation to afford to the French exporters a guarantee of 
payment for their goods. On the other hand, a few mutual 
concessions on the quotas have been granted in order to 
develop Franco-German trade. These concessions concern 
mainly worsted, colonial woods, wood articles, slates, 
Thomas scoria, thread, etc. As regards Morocco and the 
mandatory countries the status quo is maintained. 

It should be observed that as a consequence of the new 
agreement, the French importers have lost the advantage 
of paying for German goods with blocked marks. They 
must pay with Reichsmarks which will be sold to them 
““ at the average daily rate on the Berlin market.’’ German 
dumping is thus counteracted, but a check is placed at the 
Same time on the selling in Germany of French goods. 

Paris, August 1. 





GERMANY 





THE PRESIDENT’S ILLNESS 
Tue illness of President Hindenburg, which first became 
ony known on Tuesday, caused considerable alarm and 
ed to a sharp decline in securities. For years past the 
President has taken little real initiative in political matters. 
In the dismissal from the Chancellorship of Dr. Briining, 
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the first event of the militarist-political reaction, he was 
believed to have acted on the advice of personal friends; 
and after that he merely endorsed governmental actions, at 
times, however, showing a personal aversion to the provoca- 
tion of conflicts in the Church. According to present 
practice, the German nation is not allowed to show its 
interest in the question of a successor should the President 
not recover; discussion of that problem in the Press is for- 
bidden, even to the extent of suspending an incautious 
newspaper. The loss of the President would probably cause 
no immediate change in the now serious internal political 
situation, unless, indeed, the Reichswehr is destined to 
prove the determining factor, in which case the personality 
of its titular chief might play a deciding réle. But 
Germany’s damaged reputation in the international world 
would suffer further from the disappearance of the only 
politically prominent citizen who has an established reputa- 
tion for real achievements and whose character enjoys 
general respect. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


For the fourth week in succession (return of July 23rd) 
the Reichsbank’s total reserve: is practically unchanged. 
The gold holding, in consequence of a purchase from 
Russia, has recovered to Rm. 75 millions, but the foreign 
exchange holding is down to Rm. 3 millions, the lowest so 
far. German gold exports in the first half of this year 
totalled Rm. 451 millions and imports Rm. 162 millions. 
The net loss of gold in the last five and a half years is 
Rm. 2,442 millions. Gross exports of gold (omitting 
imports) were to France Rm. 2,088 millions, to Holland 
Rm. 832 millions, to Great Britain Rm. 662 millions 
(imports from the latter being Rm. 681 millions) and to 
Switzerland Rm. 314 millions. Russian deliveries of gold, 
in part for payment of commercial debts, in part paid for 
with foreign exchange, totalled Rm. 757 millions. On the 
question of Germany’s balance of foreign payments under 
the latest transfer moratorium, a Berlin bank estimates that 
exchange proceeds from shipping services and foreign in- 
vestments—less Rm. 150 million register mark withdrawals 
—will amount to some Rm. 250 millions a year, which 
would more than suffice to cover transfer on the basis, for 
all countries, of the new British, Swiss and French agree- 
ments, and also to cover interest at Rm. .go millions on the 
standstill credits. There would remain only the deficit in 
the balance of payments caused by the import surpluses, 
which in the first half-year totalled Rm. 217 millions, Ex- 


port in the first half-year was at the rate of Rm. 4,200 


millions a year, which is almost exactly the value of imports 
in 1933. Against this must be set a loss of foreign exchange 
arising from the additional export process. Although no 
official figure is available, it is affirmed that 40 per cent. of 
total exports is now being conducted under this ’ 
and that the resulting exchange loss is Rm. 400 ions a 
year. If this estimate is correct, ‘a decline of imports below 


oe 1933 figure by Rm. 400 millions would eae 
oo it 


rium in the of foreign payments. But na 
cannot be assumed, as the ial organs assume, that an 
enforced cutting of imports by any such fixed sum would 
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yield a corresponding net saving in foreign exchange. It 
can be shown from concrete German examples that enforced 
restriction of imports automatically reduces exports. 


NEW CLEARING AGREEMENTS 


New clearing agreements have been concluded with 
Switzerland and France. The Swiss agreement prescribes 
that all payments on account of goods, tourist traffic, and 
investments shall be made through the respective central 
banks. The Reichsbank will be credited with the German 
active balance. This agreement is to hold good until 
June 30, 1939, with the right of denunciation before then in 
special circumstances. The French clearing agreement is 
supplementary to a new commercial treaty, based on that 
of 1927. Instead of one treaty there are a treaty of com- 
merce and navigation and an ‘‘ agreement concerning 
Franco-German trade,’’ the object of the division being 
to prevent permanent mutual obligations being upset 
every time difficulties arise in regard to tariffs, quotas and 
payments. (See the preceding letter from our Paris corre- 
spondent.) Germany is, with France, as with Switzerland, 
assured a free surplus of foreign exchange after deduction 
for the service of the Dawes and Young loans. On both 
sides certain quota concessions are made. 


CONTROL OF IMPORTS 


The Cotton Control Board has decreed that from 
August 1st spinners of raw cotton or linters may consume 
not more than 70 per cent. of their average consumption in 
the first quarter of this year. This measure supplements 
last week’s restriction of working hours in the spinning mills 
to 36 per week. Shares of textiles companies have conse- 
quently heavily depreciated on the Bourse. 


The outlook for such industries as are dependent upon im- 
ported raw materials is becoming more unsatisfactory. It 
seems likely that the policy of depleting the Reichsbank’s 
reserves in order to produce a plausible ground for repudiat- 
ing the debt service, including here the unnecessary repay- 
ment in the spring of last year of the two international 
credits, may revenge itself in a way not foreseen by the 
Government and the Reichsbank. In the name of Autarky, 
the Government last year took special measures to impede 
the purchasing of English yarns. The cotton spinners are 
now faced with a British refusal to sell further yarns on 
credit. It is stated that German debts on this account 
already reach £500,000. The cotton spinners are incensed 
with the Government. They complain that last year when 
its measures against imports were taken, and in particular 
before the fatal debts default, they could have got liberal 
British credit, and they add, further, that out of the ex- 
change yield of their textiles exports they could have met 
these credits. The trouble here, as in other industrial 
branches, is not inability of German borrowers to pay in 
foreign currencies. Nearly all the industries that have bor- 
rowed, whether on long or short term, including steel, 
shipping and textiles, could easily transfer interest and 
also capital, where so contracted, out of their own export re- 
ceipts, if only they were allowed to do so. The real trouble 
is that the insolvent Reichsbank, in violation of the Bank 
Law, has assumed the right to expropriate foreign currency 
belonging to private undertakings. The position of foreign 
creditors and of German borrowers would be better if there 
were no Reichsbank at all. 


CREDIT AND FINANCES 


Money for the month-end settlements was in relatively 
great demand, bank acceptances were heavily sold, and the 
marketing of Reich short-term paper temporarily ceased. 
By the third week of July only 72 per cent. of the June 
month-end loans had been repaid, so that the Reichsbank 
again enters a new month carrying unrepaid credits. Money 
rates in July were steadily somewhat above those of June. 
It seems that this was not entirely seasonal, but was con- 
nected with industrial developments and with the State’s 
credit-creation programme. ‘The official Konjunkturinstitut 
accuses the banks of not financing the industrial revival 
sufficiently. In fact, the Reichsbank, in order to be able to 
take over from the commercial banks a large sum (esti- 
mated at Rm. 1,200 millions) of ‘‘ work-creation bills,’’ 
restricted its rediscounting of commercial bills; so that while 
deposits in the banks have fallen, their commercial bill 


portfolios have increased. The banks reject the Institute’s 
complaint. Total deposits in the five chief commercial 
banks in June were practically unchanged; if foreign with- 
drawals are allowed for, a slight increase in home deposits 
appears. Savings bank deposits have for two months been 
declining, after a rapid recovery from the depletion that 
followed the 1931 credit crisis. This decline is probably 
connected with the rise in the cost of living. The Bank fir 
Deutsche Industrie-Obligationen is embarking on the financ- 
ing of consumption, apparently through the Commercial 
Investment Trust A.G., taken over from Americans. This 
company, known as “‘ Citag,’’ was started in 1926 as a 
daughter concern of the Commercial Investment Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


Reich tax revenue in June totalled Rm. 710 millions, 
against Rm. 604 millions in June 1933. The first quarter 
of the financial year brought in Rm. 1,885 millions, against 
Rm. 1,618 millions in the same quarter of 1933. After cer- 
tain tax-law changes (affecting slaughtering, fats, motor 
cars and champagne) are allowed for, an actual increase of. 
Rm. 213 millions is claimed. Measured absolutely, the 
quarter’s yield is the highest since 1930, but taxation has 
since then been materially increased. Among official opti- 
mistic comments on the financial outlook is the estimate of 
State-Secretary Reinhardt, Nazi Party deputy in the 
Finance Ministry, that (deducting yields of the new 
slaughtering and fats taxes) revenue in the current financial 
year will exceed that of last year by Rm. 800 millions. 


PRODUCTION RISING 

The wholesale price index for July 25th is 99.3, as against 
99.1 on July 18th. The prices of building materials, and, 
as in former weeks, of livestock have risen sharply. In the 
rules under which exceptions from the general prohibition 
against opening retail shops are permitted, the Reich 
Minister of Economy has practically introduced concession- 
ing, on a test of personal qualifications and “‘ reliability.’’ 
Industry in June was occupied to 59.6 per cent. of capacity, 
as against 58.7 per cent. in May. The production goods 
branches rose from 57.9to 59.2 per cent.; consumption goods 
from 59.7 to 60.1 per cent. The building, motor-car and 
food-products branches benefit most. The home pig-iron 
market is active. Export of heavy iron and steel in the 
first half-year was 66 per cent. higher than in the same half 
of 1933. The Steel Trust (Vereinigte Stahlwerke) reports 
for the business year ending March 31st a net profit of 
Rm. 8} millions. The change in the date of the business 
year and the fusion with Gelsenkirchen make it impossible 
yet to determine the real extent of the improvement in the 
Trust’s finances. Some of the other big steel companies 
seem to be about to resume dividend payments. Import of 
iron ore in the first half-year was 3,622,000 tons, as against 
2,113,000 tons in the same half of 1933. 


BERLIN, August I. 





HOLLAND 





ACUTE GENERAL DEPRESSION 


GENERAL depression is still dominant in Holland, according 
to the June issue of ‘‘ De Nederlandsche Conjunctuur,’’ the 
official publication of the Central Statistical Bureau. Such 
improvement as can be recorded is of slight importance. 
At the end of April 320,000 applicants for work were regis- 
tered at the labour exchanges, of whom 310,000 were un- 
employed; a year before 312,000 of the 336,000 registered 
applicants were unemployed. Actually, January, singe: | 
and March made a better showing this year than April. 
The few encouraging signs now discoverable are to be found 
mostly in non-industrial trades, such as transport, fishing 
and agriculture. Industrial statistics perhaps show a very 
slightly improved tendency, but in the last few months 
stagnation has set in and the situation continues extremely 
precarious. The financial results of recent industrial opera- 
tions are in general very discouraging. There has accord- 
ingly been little improvement in the Stock Exchange prices 
of industrial securities. 
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Foreign trade continues to be very depressed, although, 
if anything, there has been a little improvement recently in 
the volume of imports and exports. In value, however, 
they show a slight decline. The figures for the last five 
years are summarised in the following table :— 


Imports Exports Import Surplus 

1,000 = mill. 1,000 ~— mill. 1,000 = mill. 

First half yr. tons gidrs. tons glidrs. tons gidrs. 
1930 ...... 15,698 1,277 8,049 880 7,649 397 
1931 ...... 14,280 988 8,273 677 6,007 311 
1932 ...... 11,737 677 ~=—- 6,857 418 4,880 259 
1933 ...... 11,055 563 6,246 355 4,807 208 
1934 ...... 11,205 538 6,581 339 4,624 199 


The import surplus dropped from 108.6 millions (last year 
102) in the first quarter of 1934 to 91 millions (105) in the 
second quarter, so that in the first half of the year the 
adverse balance of 199.45 million guilders was about 
8 millions lower than in January-June, 1933. 


The Government has now introduced into Parliament the 
long-awaited Bill empowering it to declare certain industrial 
agreements binding. The Bill aims at making it impossible 
for a minority in an industry to prevent a majority from 
coming to agreements which it considers to the benefit of 
the industry. In fact the Government wants to restrict open 
competition for the benefit of the majority of firms engaged 
in any industry. The proposed legislation also provides for 
authority to declare agreements invalid in certain cases, if 
they are considered contrary to the interests of the 
community. 


WAGE AND UNEMPLOYMENT PAY CUTS 


The threatened strike in the Dutch collieries was averted 
at the last moment. The employers’ proposal of a wage cut 
of ro per cent. was modified, in consultation with the 
Government, to a reduction of 5 per cent., but this too was 
declared unacceptable by the employees. The strike notices 
for July rst, however, were withdrawn provisionally, and 
at last the final concession of the employers was submitted, 
viz. a wage cut of 3 per cent., coupled with some reductions 
in house rents and a lower price for the fuel supplied to the 
miners, while the hope was exp that within two or 
three months the mines would again be working five days 
a week. Agreement was reached on this basis, an additional 
inducement being the fact that the Government now appears 
to be contemplating measures for the benefit of the Dutch 
collieries. 

The State finances are still causing great concern. The 
revenue is steadily declining, and remains considerably 
below the estimates. The new sales tax in particular, as 
well as the dividend coupon tax, has proved a great dis- 
appointment. The Prime Minister, Dr. Colijn, declared 
recently that the Budget situation for 1935 is giving rise to 
great anxiety. In 1935, he stated, the national debt will 
again be up to the high level reached immediately after the 
war, when the financial capacity of the country was so 
much greater. But even though the public debt will have 
risen by 235 million guilders in a year and a half, and will 
have been increased by another 200 millions by the end of 
1935, an increase in the burden of taxation cannot be con- 
sidered. Seeing that the Budget for the Dutch Indies for 
1935 will close with a deficit of 75 million guilders, despite 
the numerous economies and the benefits of conversion, a 
big deficit is also being mentioned in Parliamentary circles 
for the new Dutch Budget of this country. The railways 
show a loss of 30 million guilders, and the State floating 
debt has already risen to 800 million guilders. Fiscal bur- 
dens have reached their utmost limits. 


Economies will have to be enforced, if the Budget is to 
be balanced and the gold standard maintained. But how? 
The reduction in unemployment benefits has led to dis- 
content and serious disturbances, which have had to be 
Suppressed by armed force. And there are numerous 
branches of industry which are pressing the Government for 
additional or new assistance. The only satisfactory finan- 
cial sign is the still declining rate of interest prevailing on 
the capital market. Numerous conversion loans have 
already come on to the market, but now for the first time a 
3% per cent. loan has appeared. The Province of South 
Holland has just issued a 3} per cent. loan of 1.8 million 
guilders at 98} per cent., followed by the Province of North 
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Holland with a 34 per cent. loan of 56.3 millions at 97} per 
cent. In addition, a few 4 per cent. municipal loans have 
been already offered above par. But from January to the 
end of May issues aggregated only 79,259,000 guilders, 
against 175,277,000 guilders in the corresponding period of 
1933- 

The downward trend of interest rates enabled the State to 
undertake the big 4 per cent. conversion loan some time 
ago, and now it is the turn of a large conversion of the 
Dutch loan. The great liquidity of the capital market has, 
however, not been exploited so far for the purpose of con- 
solidating the big floating debt of the State. 

AMSTERDAM, July 25. 





JUGOSLAVIA 





A POLICY OF PACIFICATION 


M. BarTHOU’s visit to Jugoslavia during his East Euro- 
pean tour has revealed some interesting political implica- 
tions. It is true that both popular affection and official 
friendship for France have shown themselves unshaken, 
yet, at the same time, neither of them gave vent to 
uncritical outbursts such as in Roumania. Jugoslavia, in 
short, seems to be rapidly emerging from political adoles- 
cence as a result of her recently initiated Balkan policy. 
She seems to realise increasingly that, while friendship 
with France may remain the dominant feature of her 
foreign policy, this in no way precludes her from supple- 
menting it by a policy of her own. It is milliver tom for 
instance, that Jugoslavia has hinted to France that she 
would be in no way averse to a Franco-Jugoslav-Italian 
pact which would supplement her policy of pacification 
with her neighbours. And in this connection the great 
rapprochement with Bulgaria is by no means devoid of 
significance. Only last week, at a gathering of the 
Jugoslav-Bulgarian League, where a great number of 
influential people from both countries were present, a 
former Bulgarian Minister exclaimed: ‘‘ Nevermore shall 
there be war between our two brotherly nations,’’ and 
this was acclaimed with the most tumultuous enthusiasm. 


No less significant is the attitude of collective expectancy 
Jugoslavia has assumed towards Germany since the recent 
signs of a coming internal collapse. Popular rumour, in 
fact, has it that, just as at the beginning of 1933 the advent 
of Hitler strengthened authoritarian feeling in the country, 
now there may be a reversion towards a more liberal in- 
ternal regime in Jugoslavia. Events, of course, will show 
how far popular feeling is correct. 

The trade figures for April and May are of more than 
usual interest. They read: — 


Exports Imports 
Tons Mill. dinars Tons Mill. dinars 
April, 1934............ 260,000 263-2 67,800 282-6 
April, 1933............ 205,000 225 50,700 208-4 
Increase in 1934..... §5,000 37 17,100 74-2 
May, 1934 ........... ,000 257 103,800 327-7 
May, 1933 ........... 257,000 244-2 64,000 237-8 
Increase in 1934..... 6,000 12-8 39,800 8-9 
In percentages....... 2-49% 38-13% 62-37% 37-80% 


Jan.—May, 1934.... 1,276,000 1,350-9 360,700 1,428-1 


Jan.—May, 1933.... 1,052,000 269,900  1,045-3 
Increase in 1934... 223,000 168-9 90,800 382-8 
In percentages .... 21:27% 14-29% 33-64%  36°62% 


A RISE IN AGRICULTURAL PRICES 

The obvious feature is, of course, the improvement 
both in the quantity and value of imports as well as of 
exports. But the deeper significance of the figures lies 
in the relation of the percentage value of the two, which 
should be read in conjunction with the index of prices. 
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Hitherto, throughout the crisis, agricultural and export goods 


have been falling more rapidly in value than industrial and | 


imported goods. This has meant not only that the peasant 
had to buy his requirements dearer and dearer as measured 
by the goods he had to offer, but also that his impoverish- 
ment was beginning to cut at the root of the deflationary 
policy initiated by the Government. Nor were there any 


signs of a reversal of this ten till the beginning of 
this year, since when the index of prices read (1926 = 
100): — 
A Agricul- Indus- Export Import 
tural trial Total Goods 
December, 1933 ...... 52-7 68-4 62-3 58-2 73-5 
March, 1934 ............ 54-4 69-2 63-3 58-1 71-8 
June, 1934 .............. 64-8 68-5 65-6 60-5 70-7 


Agricultural goods have thus not only begun to fetch 
more on the internal market since March, but, if we are 
to judge by May figures, when the rise in value was for 
the first time greater than the rise in quantity, they are 
also beginning to fetch more in external trade. This 
should indeed become of decisive importance should the 
complementary decline in the price of imported goods, 
which was very pronounced in May, also continue at least 
till a time when a balance between the value of imported 
and exported goods can be struck. 

This rise in agricultural prices was, of course, brought 
about chiefly by the unsatisfactory harvest expectations. 
Thus, the 1934 harvest estimate is 19,800,000 metric cwts. 
of wheat, as against 26,350,000 in 1933 and an average 
harvest for the period 1924-33 of 21,500,000 metric cwts. 
But other forces have also contributed. Not least has 
been the Government’s realisation that industrial ‘‘autarky”’ 
is impossible for such a small area as Jugoslavia, and 
that industry cannot benefit from protection and rising 
prices when there is no purchasing power among the real 
masses, i.e. the agricultural population. Already a de- 
claration has been made by the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce that Jugoslavia is prepared to change her 
foreign trade policy and grant commercial privileges to 
importing as well as to exporting countries. This is 
supplemented by a more liberal policy in the granting of 
foreign currency for. imports. 
freeze all frozen dinars, the Government is using most of 
the money from export trade for import purposes. . 

Industry at home has also begun to benefit from the 
increased purchasing power of the peasant, as indicated 
by the rapid drop of unemployment from the peak fi 


gures 
in. February of 29,000 to 11,700. Its profitability is how-. 


ever less, and for the moment industry is trying to make 
up for it by greater exploitation of labour, which in a 
number of cases has roused public indignation. 


BELGRADE, July 24. 
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UNFAVOURABLE CROP CONDITIONS 

THE latest Crop Report of the Bureau of Statistics (pub- 
lished on July 11th) is not very optimistic, and declares 
that the condition of field crops changed very little in June. 
The rains in the first half of June came too late to help 
winter-sown grain and hay in Eastern Canada, but they 
revived pastures and gave a chance for spring-sown grain, 
roots and potatoes to produce average yields. The Report 
states that in the West the improvement in crop conditions 
was “‘ not nearly as great as might have been expected 
from the generous June rainfall and moderate tempera- 
tures.’’ The crops in the greater part of Alberta are quite 
promising, but in a large area of Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan they had been too badly damaged by early drought 
to make any real response to the improvement in weather 
conditions. Moreover, since July began there have been 
severe crop losses from hailstorms in the prairie country. 
The prospects of the crops in British Columbia declined 
slightly during June, but are still almost up to the average. 
Expressed numerically in percentages of the long-term 
average yields, the condition of field crops for all Canada 
on June 30th, as compared with May 31, 1934, and 
June 30, 1933, was reported as follows: — 


tead of trying to un-: 


Fall wheat, 45 (45, 90); spring wheat, 82 (79, 77); all 
wheat, 82 (78, 77); oats, 87 (85, 84); barley, 84 (83, 84);. 
fall rye, 57 (59, 74); spring rye, 80 (75, 73); all rye, 63 
(63, 74); peas, 95 (91, 93); beans, 82 (—, 86) ; buckwheat, 94: 
—, 92); mixed grains, 89 (89, 88); flaxseed, 78 (—, 69);' 
corn for husking, 76 (—, 89); toes, 96 (—, 95); 
turnips, etc., 89 (—, 91); hay and clover, 82 (83, 88); 


alfalfa, 72 (66, 94); fodder corn, 87 (—, 89); sugar beets, 74 
(—, 94); pasture, 86 (81, 89). 


A SLIGHT SETBACK IN BUSINESS 


There was a slight setback in business conditions at the 
end of June and the Bureau of Statistics’ index of the 
physical volume.of business for the week ending June 30th 
was 93.1, as compared with 93.9 for the previous week, 
while it was only 3 per cent. above the figure for the corre- 
sponding week of 1933. But for the first six months of this 
year this index has averaged 92.2, as compared with 77.4 in 
the first half of 1933. The last detailed indices cover May 
and, with the comparative data for April, 1934, and May, 
1933, added, they are as follows: — 


May, April, May, 

1933 1934 1934 

Physical volume of business _...... 76°4 92-6 99-6 

Industrial production ........... 72-7 91-4 - 99-9 

Mineral production ............+06 110-8 160-2 146-3 

Forestry production ..........+0++ 75-7 94-2 103-6 

Construction ..........ssecscesereees 15-1 28-9 35-1 

Electric power .........sccecsceeeee 138-9 176-7 188-5 

Distribution ............ceseceeeeeee 86-7 96-0 98-5 
Agricultural marketings ......... 95-4 56-9 130- 


The car-loading figure for the fortnight ending July 6th 
at 91,081 cars showed a gain of 15,965 cars over the figure 
for the corresponding period of 1933; and the aggregate for 
the half-year at 1,094,453 cars showed a gain of 21.6 per 
cent. Bank clearings for the first half-year at $7,507 
millions showed a gain of 16 per cent. The weakest spot in 
the economic situation is the dearth of new construction, 
and building permits issued for May.in 61 leading cities, 
although higher by 31.0 per cent. than the April figure and 
by 42.4 per cent. than the figure for May, 1933, were only 
valued at $2,942,096, which is less than one-eighth of the 
total for May, 1930, the last boom year. -The Government's 
programme of public works should in due course stimulate 
the construction industries, but it is unlikely to come into. 
full operation until next spring. Meanwhile, factory in- 
dustry is reasonably prosperous, and most plants have: 
sufficient orders in hand. The output of pig iron for the. 
first five months of 1934 was 120,521 long tons, compared 
with 35,353 tons in the same period of 1933; and for steel 
the corresponding figures were 353,509 and 88,862 long 
tons. The forestry and mining industries are steadily ex- 

ding their production and affording more employment, 
ut the price of newsprint is still too low to yield adequate 
profits. 


FOREIGN TRADE STILL INCREASING 


The foreign trade returns for May were encouraging and’ 
with the comparative data for a year ago are as follows: — 


May, 1933 May, 1934 
Imports ...... 32,926,630 52,886,861 
Exports ...... 45,576,337 57,899,511 


Commodity prices show a tendency to rise, and the 
Bureau’s wholesale price index for June (base 1926 = 100) 
was 72.1, compared with 71.1 in May. As many as I12 
quotations were higher, 78 lower, and 378 unchanged. The 
index for June, 1933, was 67.5; and for the first half of 
1934 the average level of the monthly index has been 
roughly 10 per cent. above the figure for the same period of 
1933. Retail prices have not experienced a parallel upward 
movement, the June index being 78.4, as compared with 
78.7 for May and 77.0 for June, 1933. 


Federal revenues continue to show encouraging advances. 
During the first five months of 1934 the combined yields of 
customs duties and excise taxes totalled $61,499,507, as 
compared with $47,399,160 in the same period of 1933. It 
is expected that the Government some time during the 
autumn will float a domestic loan of about $500 millions, 
chiefly for the purpose of meeting obligations which mature 
in the near future. 

Ottawa, July 12. 
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TRADE UNDER EXCHANGE CLEARINGS 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT) 


DurinG the past twelve months responsible opinion in this 
country has travelled far on the road towards international 
trade by exchange clearing. This new idea has even 
become embodied in a number of trade agreements, and at 
the time of writing a delegation is discussing in Berlin its 
usefulness for liquidating the German debts due to British 
creditors. All this is hailed as progress, particularly by 
those who wish to replace the former “‘ chaotic ’’ conditions 
of international trade by a system in which goods will flow 
in well-ordered. quantities planned wisely in advance by 
some omniscient board of experts. But what is new to 
England has been in existence on the Continent for some 
years past. Since 1930 an elaborate system of international 
clearing agreements has sprung up in Central Europe for 
the alleged purpose of liquidating international indebtedness 
and the promotion and regulation of inter-State trade. In 
this development Czechoslovakia and Hungary have played 
a prominent réle, the former rather unwillingly as a creditor 
and exporting comntey. which has seen the major part of its 
foreign balances blocked by exchange restrictions, and the 
‘latter as one of the leading debtor countries of Central 
‘Europe which has found itself unable to meet the demands 
of its foreign creditors. The reports covering 1933 just 
published by the central banks of these two countries afford 
an excellent insight into the operation of clearing agree- 
ments and their influence upon exports and the liquidation 
of international debts. 

Hungary may best be considered first. She is-still offi- 
cially on the gold standard, but since 1931 she has sus- 
pended the complete transfer of her public and private 
foreign indebtedness. To-day 50 cent. of the sums due 
on the League Loan coupons is being transferred, but all 
other external debts are met in pengds deposited with the 
Foreign Creditors Fund. Owing to the action taken by a 
number of Hungarian creditor countries and by the leading 
consumers of Hungarian products, clearing agreements were 
resorted to some time ago. These agreements have gradu- 
ally been extended and tightened up, so that they now 
entirely control trade with Czechoslovakia, Austria, Italy, 
Germany, the Balkans and several other countries. 

Under these agreements the foreign exporter of goods 
into Hungary is credited with pengés at varying rates, and 
under certain conditions he can use these pengds for the 
purchase of Hungarian goods. Some of the creditor coun- 
tries are entitled to intercept a certain proportion of the 
sums paid in their currencies for Hungarian exports and to 
use these sums for the reduction of Hungarian indebtedness. 
In all other cases, the foreign creditor can only obtain 
repayment in the form of pengé credits, which can only be 
used as payment for Hungarian ‘‘ additional exports.’’ As 

a new stimulus to exports the Hungarian Government has 
also recognised the “‘ black bourse ’”’ so that Hungarian 
exporters may sell part of their foreign currency receipts to 
importers at market rates instead of transferring them to 
the National Bank at the official rate. 

Compared with 1932, exports for 1933 rose from P. 334 
to P. 395 millions, while imports fell from P. 328 to P. 314 
millions. The export surplus thus increased from P. 6 to 
P. 81 millions. The foreign currency receipts of the 
National Bank only amounted to P. 218 millions, or 55.1 
per cent. of the total value of the exports. There was 
some increase in exchange allotments to importers, and the 
funds available at the Bank for debt services and other 
purposes decreased from P. 57 millions in 1932 to P. 54 
millions a year later. Judging from the fact that ‘‘ other 
liabilities ’’ in the accounts of the National Bank—the item 
embodying the Foreign Creditors Fund—showed no change 
during 1933, it would appear that the rate at which new 
maturities were accruing kept pace with that of actual 


ayments. 
It is difficult to assess the cost of these schemes to the 
foreign creditors, but some indication of the loss incurred by 


them in financing exports of Hungarian produce is shown 
by the wide margin between the price of wheat in Budapest 
and Liverpool. The cost of the various export bounties and 
minimum price schemes to the Hungarian State is also un- 


_ known, but the National Bank was compelled to. grant the 


Government a ial credit of P. roo millions for the 
financing of the 


vernment Agricultural Debts Settlement 
Scheme. 


The credits granted to the State under this scheme will not 
only add to the State’s indebtedness to the Bank but will 
further affect the liquidity of’ the bills and securities: held 
by the Bank. The foreign Creditors’ Fund has re-lent nearly 
the total of its deposits to the State and its undertakings, 
and the acceptances of these undertakings and of institu- 
tions guaranteed by the State form a large part of the total 
bill circulation of the country. It must be assumed, there- 
fore, that although no change has taken place in the total 
volume of bills held by the National Bank (apart from the 
P. 127 millions of bills returned to the National Bank by the 
B.I1.S. under the Debt Settlement Scheme), their liquidity 
has still further decreased. 

On the liabilities side public and. private deposits have 
increased from P. 85 millions to P. 103 millions over the 
year, and there is a new liability of P. 119.7 millions on 
the cash certificates under the settlement with the B.I.S. 


‘There was also a rise in the note circulation from P. 329.9 


millions to P. 368.6 millions. Against a fall in the metal 
reserves of more than P. 18 millions over the. year, there 
has been a rise of more than P. 30 millions in the total 
volume of credits. 

Let us compare the position of Czechoslovakia. To-day 
the country’s external trade is largely covered by bi-lateral 
trade pacts and agreements under which foreign exporters 
of goods to Czechoslovakia are credited with Czecho- 
slovakian crowns at the National Bank. This procedure 
has enabled the Bank to collect a greater part of foreign 
currency resulting from exports in 1933 than in 1932, but 
it has not prevented a fall in the Bank’s gold and foreign 
currency holdings, despite the of the passive 
1932 trade balance of Kc. 139 millions by an active balance 
of Kc. 21.1 millions in 1933. To avoid excessive gold losses 
it was even necessary for the National Bank to take over 
privately-owned foreign balances and securities. This 
reduced by 20 per cent. the net foreign credit balance of the 
commercial banks. While the total volume of credit 
granted by the National Bank had been reduced by the end 
of 1933, there was some evidence of a loss of liquidity. In 
part this must be attributed to short-term financing by the 
Government to cover the deficit and its assistance to agri- 
culture, to the bond market and to the commercial banks. 

Superficially the Czechoslovakian position is much less 
desperate than that of Hungary. Statistics, however, do 
not tell the whole story, and during 1933 Czechoslovakia 


-has adopted most of the measures for the regulation of pro- 


duction, agricultural prices and wages which have placed 
other countries on the road to destruction. As a richer 
country the effects of these measures upon the balance sheet 
of the National Bank and the Commercial Bank will not 
become apparent for some time. 

In Czechoslovakia statistics are published showing the 
development of trade with countries enjoying stable 
currency, with countries under foreign exchange restrictions, 
and countries with depreciating currencies. Compared with 
the fall of 70 per cent. in imports from all sources since 
1929 and in total exports of 71 per cent., imports from 
stable currency countries fell by 64 per cent. and exports 
to them by 55 per cent. Imports from depreciated currency 
countries declined by 61 per cent. and exports to them 
by 71 per cent. For the trade with countries under foreign 
exchange and other forms of trade restrictions, the figures 
are 72.5 per cent. and 78.7 per cent. Similar information 
is not available for Hungary, but the Hungarian National 
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Bank reports that of the nominal export surplus of P. 81 
millions, P. 44 millions was derived from the clearing agree- 
ment with Austria and P. 35 millions were the result of 
exports against pengé; in other words, of special exports 
against blocked accounts or under some special licence. 

To sum up, experience of these clearing arrangements 
shows that there is no room for the repayment of old debts 
out of the debtor’s accumulated savings, and so far as repay- 
ments are being made they are only possible at a sacrifice 
td the creditor. No benefit accrues to the central bank 
from any increase in the country’s export surplus, and 
there is no hope of any benefit in the future. It is implicit 
in the practical working of clearing agreements that the 
quotas which they contain must be allotted for certain com- 
modities, and since these quotas are fixed by political 
bargaining they do not go to the highest bidder, but to 
those sections of the body economic which are considered 
politically most important. International trade by clearing 
deprives foreign trade of one of its most important func- 
tions, namely, the maintenance of the competitive standards 
of a country. The indirect subsidy granted to industries 
and agriculture under the clearing delays internal adjust- 
ment and therefore weakens the economic structure of the 
country. It is not argued that all clearing agreements must 
necessarily be administered in the same way as has been the 
case in Czechoslovakia and Hungary, but it is very difficult 


to believe that their fundamental effects will be different 
elsewhere. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


The Money Market.—Heavy applications from special 
quarters drove the Treasury bill tender rate down from 
15s. 0.15d. to 13s. 9.92d. per cent. last week, and the 
market in consequence largely missed the tender. This 
means that there were few bills to be paid for this week, and 
so the market was very well supplied with funds. Short 
money has been freely available at } per cent., which is a 
lower ‘‘ outside ’’ rate than has obtained for a long time. 
It is not known who took last week’s Treasury bills, but it 
may be some central bank of a sterling area country which 
has to keep part of its reserves in sterling. This would 
account for the lowness of the rate, for sterling assets held 
as part of a central bank’s reserves are in a sense equiva- 
lent to gold and so the yield upon them is of comparatively 
minor importance. 
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The discount market is very inactive. There were no hot 
Treasury bills available in the market, and so the ‘‘ out- 
side ’’ rate has been nominal. Last week’s Treasury bills 
were quoted at }4 per cent., but holders are reluctant to 
sell. The clearing banks are quoting } per cent. for 
October and November Treasury bills and } per cent. for 
earlier dates. On Thursday afternoon it was expected that 
Friday’s Treasury bills would go at a higher rate than in the 


previous week, but much depends on whether further 
special tenders are made. 


* * * 


The Bank Return.—Holiday withdrawals of currency 
by the public have now begun, and as a result the note 
circulation has expanded by {5.4 millions, while the 
reserve has fallen by the same amount. Largely for the 
Same reason, bankers’ deposits have contracted by {8.3 
millions, but this last movement is also due to the slight 
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increase of {1.0 millions in public deposits and a decline 
of £2.3 millions in Government securities. 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
Aug. 2, Dec.27, July 18, July 25 Aug. 1, 
1933 1933 a A Joe 15: 


1934 
£ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 
Issue ent :— 
2 sdenhinceenin inne 190-2 190-7 191-6 191-6 191- 
Note circulation............. 382-2 392-0 383-9 383-9 89-3 
Banking Department :— 
DRUREEIOD. - cccctinpentnoscobbes 69-3 59-7 68-3 68-2 62-8 
Public deposits...........00+ 21-5 22-2 20-6 10-9 11-9 
Bankers’ deposits ......... 89-5 101-2 96-9 104-8 6-5 
Government securities ... 90-0 88:0 83-2 83-5 81-2 
Discounts and advances 11-2 16-8 7°55 7:5 8:9 
Proportion .......seeeeseesee 42-0% 37°3% 44:5% 44°9% 43°2% 


Compared with a year ago, the note circulation has in- 
creased by the very moderate amount of {7.1 millions, 
while bankers’ deposits have risen by {7.0 millions. In 
interpreting this last movement it must be remembered 
that exactly a year ago public deposits had been swollen 
at the expense of bankers’ deposits by the Ellerman Estate 
Duty payment. This makes it difficult to obtain a normal 
comparison this week. 


* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges.—This week a certain amount 
of bidding for dollars against sterling has been noticeable, 
offset early each morning by sales of dollars against 
American gold purchases in the London bullion market. 
Some of this bidding may represent commercial buying, 
but it is more likely to be due to American repatriation of 
European balances. In consequence the dollar rate has 
been very firm, and as the dollar is now back on gold and 
linked to the gold currencies, francs have become firmer 
as well. To counteract this last movement the British 
control has been a fairly consistent seller of francs, but as 
it never operates in dollars, the franc has tended to depre- 
ciate against the sony ye: because the British control 
is holding the franc down while allowing the dollar to ride 
free. By Thursday afternoon the New York-Paris cross 
rate was up to Frs. 15.19 per dollar, or nearly to the point 
where it pays to ship gold from Paris to New York. er 
gold currencies have been offered slightly against forward 
purchases of gold. The Italian lira remains weak and con- 
tinues to receive official support in Paris. At one time it 
was impossible to deal in forward lire, and the three 
months’ rate was as wide as 1} lire discount—equivalent 
to nearly 12 per cent. per annum. Registered marks 
weakened slightly to 34% per cent. discount. on Thursday 
afternoon. American selling remains in evidence. 


* * * 


New York Money and Banking.—Money remains 
very easy, and New York rates are unchanged. Brokers’ 
loans were returned at $1,008 millions on July 25th, against 
$1,031 millions in the week before. The National City 
Bank points out in its latest review that bank reserves have 
mounted to new high levels, and that demand for accom- 
modation remains restricted. Gold imports for June are 
returned at $70.3 millions, making the total for the half- 
year $852.4 millions. Exports are negligible. Silver 
imports for June were only $5.4 millions, and imports 
$2.4 millions. Gold continues to arrive in the country, 
imports for the week ended July 25th being $8.8 millions, 
of which $4.5 millions came from England. The price of 
silver has stiffened during the past week from 45} to 463 
cents per ounce. It is announced from Ottawa that the 
Canadian Government has successfully negotiated with 
the Chase National Bank and an associated New York 
banking group a one-year loan of $50 millions bearing 
interest at only 2 per cent. This is believed to be a record 
low rate for Canadian financing. The proceeds will be used 
to redeem 4 per cent. Treasury notes falling due in New 
York in October, and the saving in interest amounts to 
$1,000,000. During June the number of depositors at 
American mutual savings banks rose to 13,687,000, or a 
new high record. During the first six months of this 
year deposits have risen from $9,594 to $9,720 millions. 
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IRON AND STEEL GROUPS 


THE decision of the Government to make absolute the 
British iron and steel industry’s tariff decree nisi has come 
opportunely for investors at a moment when the industry 
has been staging the most remarkable revival in profits of 
any ‘‘ depressed ’’ trade. In recent articles the Economist 
has discussed the efforts of the Government and the Import 
Duties Advisory Committee to induce a wider measure of 
co-ordination among the industry’s various producing 
units. Investors have an intimate interest in this ques- 
tion, for the level of future profits and dividends will be 
directly affected by the success or failure of efforts to raise 
the industry’s average efficiency, from within or from 
without. The main outlines of the plan of campaign which 
secured the Government’s indefinite extension of the import 
duties were set out in the Economist of May 26, 1934 
(page 1135). Not all shareholders in iron and steel com- 
panies, however, may have a clear perception of the point 
from which the industry’s reorganising endeavours are start- 
ing. Though the tendency towards grouping within the 
iron and steel trades, since the war, has not produced any 
single amalgamation of interests with an output capacity 
approaching that of the largest concerns of America or Ger- 
many, the spur of endemic depression, from the post- 
Armistice period onwards, has expedited the formation 
of a number of important groups with a complexity of 
financial ramifications. Through the courtesy of an impor- 
tant Stock Exchange firm, whose researches have been 
carried out over a period of many years, we have been 
enabled to compile the chart and tables on the next 
page, which show the identity and inter-connections of 
the parent and subsidiary companies in ten of these 
groups which, our readers will observe, extend in some in- 
stances beyond iron and steel proper into steel-consuming 
trades like engineering and electrical equipment manu- 
facture. 

The largest and most complex grouping of interests is in 
large measure associated with the reorganisation of Vickers 
from 1926, and of Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth in 1929. 
Vickers is now a holding company, its counterpart on the 
‘* Armstrong ’’ side being Armstrong Whitworth Securities. 
Cammell Laird, whose direct interests are now mainly in 
shipbuilding, has two connections with the group—through 
the pooling of its wagon interests with those of Vickers 
in the Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage in 1929, and the 
transfer of its Sheffield and Penistone steel businesses in 
the same year to the English Steel Corporation, which 
also took over the Sheffield and Openshaw steel under- 
takings of Vickers-Armstrongs. The latter company, formed 
in 1927, acquired the armament and shipbuilding in- 
terests of Vickers and Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth. The 
Vickers and Armstrong interests have another meeting 
point in the Lancashire Steel Corporation, formed in 1930, 
to take over the iron and steel interests of Pearson and 
Knowles, Partington Steel and Wigan Coal and Iron, and 
the entire share capital of Rylands Brothers. The Corpora- 
tion’s field extends from pig iron through a wide range of 
steel products to wire manufacture, with an interest in the 
coal industry through Wigan Coal Corporation. Finally, 
Vickers has an interest in Associated Electrical Industries, 
formerly Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company, which 
in 1928 entered into an agreement with the International 
General Electric Inc. for the purchase of a controlling 
interest in the British Thomson-Houston and two smaller 
companies. The result of the reorganising efforts within 
this ramified and powerful ‘‘ federation,’’ which have been 
carried out over the last six years with considerable skill and 
foresight, has been, broadly, to effect the simultaneous 
segregation and consolidation of interests on ‘‘ functional ’’ 
lines. There are few important products in which steel is 
used which do not come within the purview of some com- 
pany in the ‘‘ group.”’ 

The companies which, for convenience, we have desig- 
nated Group B on the chart, are less a group than three 
Separate major concerns with important working interests. 


The United Steel Companies was a post-Armistice amalga- 
mation of a number of North-East of England and Lincoln- 
shire steel interests which now, incidentally, produce 
approximately one-sixth of the British output of steel ingots. 
The capital has been reorganised since 1929, and the condi- 
tions attending a recent offer of the company’s shares to 
the public, under the auspices of a powerful group, were set 
out in the Economist of May roth last (page 1094). 

The history of Stewarts and Lloyds, specialists in tube 
manufacture, and the implications of the company’s epoch- 
making decision to erect a new plant for the large-scale 
production of basic Bessemer steel at Corby, Northampton, 
have also been fully dealt with in these pages (vide 
especially the Economist of March 4, 1933, page 470). 
Stewarts and Lloyds has, on the one hand, a “‘ liaison ’’ 
agreement with Tube Investments, a large and prosperous 
Midland concern, and on the other a working agreement 
(made in 1932) with United Steel, providing for co-operation 
in the avoidance of uneconomic duplication of plant and in 
sales policy and research. Stewarts and Lloyds has a point 
of contact with Group F (see below) through Colvilles, to 
which the company transferred its steel plate business in 
Scotland and in export markets from January last, under 
terms which insured to Stewarts and Lloyds, for a period of 
—_ a supply of plates from the Clydebridge Works at 

Iville. 


The Oxfordshire Ironstone Company, jointly controlled 
by Stewarts and Lloyds and Baldwins, affords a meeting 
place between Groups B and C. The latter grouping has 
resulted from the decision, in 1930, to form a separate 
private company, British (Guest Keen Baldwins), to take 
over the blast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills, etc., of 
Baldwins and Guest Keen and Nettlefolds in South Wales. 

Groups D and E are mainly localised on the North-East 
Coast. Dorman Long (whose position was considered in the 
Economist of April 1, 1933, page 696) all but succeeded, a 
few months ago, in effecting a much-desired amal tion 
with the two leading companies of Group E (the ‘‘ Furness’’ 
group)—namely, South Durham Steel and Cargo Fleet 
Iron. The negotiations, however, broke down on a legal 
question, and are in much the state of suspension of 
Mahomet’s coffin pending the clarification of Dorman 
Long’s financial position. 

Group F, similarly, is localised, mainly in Scotland, 
though its interests extend (through Thomas Firth and John 
Brown) as far south as Lincolnshire, while the dominant 
controlling concern, Harland and Wolff, which controls 
David Colville and Sons (which in turn holds joint con- 
trol, with James Dunlop, of Colvilles Limited), has its seat 
in Belfast. Though the products of this group range from 
coal to stainless steels, it is heavily interested on the ship- 
building side. 

The remaining groups are all localised. In Group G, 
Richard Thomas, with works in Lincolnshire and South 
Wales, has a large iron and steel capacity, and specialises 
in tinplate and sheet bars, billets, black plates and castings. 
Whitehead Iron and Steel, under a working agreement, 
takes steel from Richard Thomas’s Redbourne Works. A 
Whitehead strip mill is being transferred to Redbourne, 
and will be operated by a separate company owned jointly 
by the two concerns, under the title Whitehead Thomas 
Bar and Strip Company. Staveley and Sheepbridge (Group 
H) are prosperous concerns, interested mainly in the coal, 
iron and by-product trades. Sheffield Steel Products 
(Group I) is a post-Armistice amalgamation of manufac- 
turers of files, drills, cutlery, electro-plate, stampings, iron- 
mongers’ supplies, etc. Allied Ironfounders (Group K) 
is a 1929 merger of companies, situated in various parts of 
the country, producing cast-iron goods, mainly for use 
in the building trades. 

Outside these groups are important companies like 
Stanton, Consett, Hadfields, and Pease and Partners. Ina 
subsequent article, we propose to examine the investment 
prospects of the leading companies. 
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—— for close co-operation, June, 
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20. Crittall Casement Window Co. of Detroit. 
interested in— 


21. Crittall, Jacks and Co., Cairo. 
22. — Rolling Mills Co., Ltd. 
23. Silver End Development Co., Ltd. 


Dorman and and Crittalls 
gy age control— 
10. Darlington Rolling Mills Co., Ltd. 


Dorman and Co., Léd., and Cortonwood 
Callaciea, Lid jointly control— 
9. Upton Colliery Co., Ltd. 


i . Degman Leng and Léi., is a member of 
30. Steel works rolling mills at Port “Syndicat ee d’Entreprises, com- 
Tal prising four British firms, four French and 
K three ies, and has an 
31. Dowlais Iron Steel Works. t with Friederich Krupp A.G., 
32. East Moors Works, . of Been, for manufacture of special © 
. Coke ovens at Cwm Bran Works. ions. 
34. Limestone silica quarries. 
Baldwins, Ltd., and Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd. GROUP “E” 
(Group “ B”) jointly control— 


35. Oxfordshire Ironstone Co., Ltd. Geath Batam Giat anf Been On, 146. 
Baldwins, 14d. and Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Cargo Fleet Iron Co., Ltd. 
Co., Ltd. (Royal Dutch Group) jointly which is associated with— 
control— Weardale Steel, Coal and Coke Co., Ltd. 
36. Elba Tinplate Co., Ltd. which controls— 


Cnat Rose, 148, ont Mamie Baltes snl 7. Tudhoe and Sunderland Bridge Gas Co. 
Thomas 


Ltd., jointly own— Cargo Fleet Iron Co., Ltd., controls— 
Guest Keen and Piggotts, Ltd. 1. Irchester Ironstone Co, Lid. 
2. 
GROUP “D” 3. South Basic Slag Co., Ltd. 
Dorman Long and Co., Lid., controls— 4. South Bank Chemical Co., Ltd. 


5. Wensley Lime Co., Ltd. 


1. British Structural Steel Co., Ltd. 6. Steel Developments, Ltd. 


2. Wade and Dorman, Ltd. 
3. Redpath Brown and Co., Ltd. 
4. Australian Iron and Steel, Ltd. 


oom 
5. Tees Side Bridge and Engineering Works, GROUP ‘‘F 
Ltd. 1a Harland and Wolff, Lid., controls— 
7. Union Constru ait Ltd. 1. oe Henderson and Co., 
Acquired in 1929 2. A. and J. Inglis, Ltd. 
ome 3. Caird and Co., Ltd. 
8. Bolckow Vaughan and Co., Ltd. 4. Burmeister and W. fain (Diesel System) 
Dorman Long and Léd., interested in— ngine Co., Ltd. 
9. Upton —— Ltd. 5. Ocean Transport Co., Ltd. 
10. Darlington Rolling Mills Co., Ltd. and— 


Dorman Long and Associates, Ltd. (China) — 
Formed in 1932 to foster British trade 
in China in the heavy industries. 

Other Companies interested— 

11. — Vickers Electrical Export 

12. Babcock and Wilcox, Ltd. 

13. —— Cable and Construction Co., 

14. Tilbury Contracting and Dredging Co., 


15. John Thornycroft and Co., Ltd. 

16. Allen and Co., Ltd. 

17. Beyer Peacock and Co., Ltd. 

Crittalls Manufacturing Co., Ltd., controls— 
18. — Manufacturing Co., South Africa, 


19. Crittall Manufacturing Co., India. 


David Colville and Sons, Ltd, which 
controls— 


cLean, , 
11. Archibald Russell, Ltd., which controls— 
12. Polmaise Patent Fuel Co. 


Ceivilies, 148.. which is controlled jointly by 

id Colville and Sons, Lid., and James 
Dunlop and Co., Lid., took over from— 

James Dunlop and Co., Lid. 

13. The Clyde Ironworks, Tollcross. 

14. Calderbank Steel Airdrie. 

15. Clyde and Calderbank Collieries. 

16. Clyde Coalfield, etc. 


D. Colville and Sons, Lid. 
17. Dalzell Steel and Iron’ 


GROUP “H” 
Motherwell. 
i See et raswee teem eke 


Co., Ltd., con! 
buslang. 1, Markham and Co. (1925), Ltd. 
19. pos —_ Steel Works. 2. Yorkshire Main ol (1923), Ltd. 
20. Colville Constructional Co., Ltd. ° _— 


James Darlop and Co., Lid., owns— 
21. The Cardowan Colliery. 


Léd., took over at the end of 1933 
business in Scotland and 
and Lloyds Lid. (croup “By, & Staveley Coal and Iron Co., Ltd. and 
roup “‘B’’). Stewarts 
and Lloyds, Ltd., to receive for a period wide Coal and tron Can tak pinty 
of a supply of plates from Clyde- _control— 
Sale eaten Ivilles . Ltd.* 7. Firbeck Main Collieries, Ltd. 


4. British Soda Co., Ltd. 
Coal and Iron Co., Ltd., controls 
5. idge Stokes Centrifugal Castings 
Co., Ltd. 
interested in— 
6. Yorkshire Collieries, Ltd. 


24. Trent Iron Co., Ltd. os 
Thos. Firth and John Brown, Ltd., formed in ~~ 
1931 as a merger of Thos. Firth and Sons, Staveley Coal and Iron Co., Ltd., also operates 
Ltd., and the heavy steel works of John an electric generating station supplying 
Brown and Co., Ltd., taking over the over 8,600 consumers. 
latter’s steel works, etc., at Sheffield-and 


, GROUP “‘I” 
Thos. Firth and John Brown, Ltd., controls— sheffield Steel Products, Ltd., controls— 
25. Firth-Derihon Stampings, Ltd. 1. Arms Son, Ltd. 
26. Thos. Firth and Sons (Birmingham), Ltd. 2. Boswell, Hatfield and Co., Ltd. 
27. Firth-Sterling Steel Co. (U.S.A.). 3. H — Ltd. nian 
Beardmore Lid trols— 4. Hirst low Colliery Co. 

ee ete 5. H. G. Marsh and Co., Ltd. 
29. Beardmore Di , Ltd. 6. and Co. 

. Beardmore Overseas Corp., Ltd. 7. W. K. and C. Peace, Ltd. 
31. Bete Ljungstrom Marine Turbine Co., 8. George Plumpton and Co., Ltd 

td. 


32. John Broadfoot and Sons, Ltd. L .» Ltd. 
33. and Mason Gas Plant Co., Ltd. 11. Smethwick nn Co., Ltd. 
34. Inchterff Sand Co., Ltd. 12. Steel Stampings Co., Ltd. 
ener ima 
David Colville and Sons, Ltd., in 1930 took YS nn ; 
over William Beardmore and Co.'s 16. British Weighers and Slicers, Ltd. 
business in commercial steels, plates, le Plate Co., Ltd. 
sections and rails. J. L. Morrison and Co., Ltd. 


John Brown and Co., Ltd., has a shareholding 19. Moses Eadon and Sons, Ltd. 
in— 20. Richard Groves and Son, Ltd. 
36. Harland and Wolff, Ltd. tenes 
John .Brown and .) Co., is associated ce 
with Darlington Forge, Ltd. ((zroup A”), “\" i a. ae of 
= : i 2. Burton Foundry Co., Ltd. 
$7. Carnforth Haematite Iron Co. Callender Iron Co. Ltd. 
\ ., Ltd. 
GROUP “G” 4. R. W. Crosthwaite, Ltd. 
5. Falkirk Iron Co., Ltd. 
Richard Thomas and Co., Ltd., controls— 6. Henry E. Hoole, Ltd. 
1. jor Colliery Co. — Ltd. 7. Excelsior F Co., Ltd. 
2. Swansea Navigation Collieries, Ltd. 8. Forth and Clyde and Sunnyside Iron 
3. S. J. Burrell Prior, Ltd. Cos., Ltd. 
4. Richard Nevill and Co., Ltd. 9. Francis Helm, Ltd. 
5. Raglan Collieries, 10. The James Clay (Wellington), Ltd. 
6. Brimtoy, Ltd. ; 11. Light Castings, Ltd. 
7. Grovesend Steel and Tinplate Co., Ltd. 12. Coalbrookdale ., Ltd. 
8. New Shariston Collieries Co., Ltd. 13. M. Cockburn and Co., Ltd. 
9. South Wales Tinplate Corpn., Ltd. 14. Falkirk,McDowall, Steven and Co., Ltd. 
10. Gilbertson and Co., 15. Planet Foundry Co., Ltd. 
11, Redbourn Hill Iron and Coal Co. 16. British Bath Co., Ltd. 
4 3 Sinclair Iron Co., Ltd. 


Whitehead Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., controls— 18. Welwyn Foundry Co., Ltd 
12 Whitehead, Hill and Co., Ltd. 


. Dobbie, Forbes and Co., Ltd. 


* In June last, Sir James Lithgow (director of Colvilles and William Beardmore & Co.) made reported offer to purchase shares of Steel Company of Scotland. 





INVESTMENT NOTES 


Chronique de Défaut.—This week’s defaulters’ record 
begins with news of a provisional Roumanian debt agree- 
ment, under which holders of 44 per Cent. Gold Loan of 
1913 and 4 per Cent. Consolidation Loan of 1922 will re- 
ceive 25 per cent., 35 per cent. and 42 per cent., respec- 
tively, of their interest during the three years to March 31, 
1937. In the case of the 4 per Cent. External Loan of 1922, 
as the suspension of amortisation affects two-thirds of the 
total service, the Roumanian Government has agreed that 
interest percentages of 50, 53 and 55, respectively, for the 
three years, shall be supplemented by further payments, 
which will raise the total to about 29 per cent. of the full 
service. As regards the Roumanian Stabilisation and De- 
velopment Loan, Monopolies Institute 7 per Cent. Sterling 
Bonds of 1929, proposals have been made to the London 
issue houses concerned (who recommend acceptance), to the 
effect that: (1) 50 per cent. of the sterling value of the 
coupons due on February last shall be paid forthwith; 
(2) payments from August, 1934, for the next three years 
shall be 50, 53 and 55 per cent., respectively, though the 
two latter percentages may be brought up to 55 and 60, 
Tespectively, if the Monopolies Institute is in a position to 
Meet all its obligations; (3) the question whether payment 
should be made on a gold basis shall be referred to arbitra- 
tion. These terms represent the maximum which persistent 
efforts have been able to produce in unfavourable circum- 
stances. Bondholders, despite their reluctance to commit 
themselves for nearly three years ahead, may decide to 
acquiesce in the inevitable with as good grace as possible. 
In return they will look to Roumania to set a good example 
in the cheerful observance of inconvenient obligations to 
her near neighbour, Greece, who has again incurred the 
censure of the Council of Bondholders. The latter has re- 


quested the British Government to lodge a protest in Athens 
against the payment of the agreed percentage of coupons 
of the 6 per Cent. Public Works Loan of 1931 in sterling 
only, to the disregard of the bondholders’ contractual option 
to receive payment in Dutch guilders in Amsterdam or in 
Swiss francs in Bale. Meanwhile, Germany, proceeding 
along the road of ‘‘ scientific bankruptcy,’’ has rounded off 
her agreements with Great Britain, Holland and Switzerland, 
providing for full interest payments on the Dawes and 
Young Loans, by an interest-cum-exchange clearing arrange- 
ment, embodied in a commercial treaty with France, which 
our Paris correspondent discusses on page 220. Only the 
United States remains outside the charmed circle, but the 


London market maintains its conservative attitude towards 
the future of German bonds. 


* * * 


Whither Wall Street ?—Wall Street has quickly re- 
covered from its attack of ‘‘ nerves ’’ which carried stock 
price indices to new low records for the year after the 
assassination of Dr. Dollfuss. Trading, however, has now 
relapsed into its former dull condition, pending Mr Roose- 
velt’s return from less troubled Pacific waters. The views 
of commentators who venture to look ahead are note- 
worthy, chiefly, for their lack of unanimity, but both con- 
fidence and optimism appear to decrease with proximity 
to Wall Street. Quarters closely connected with the New 
York financial district are frankly pessimistic, stressing su 
factors as the alleged dryness of the Middle West’s sub-soil 
(which is said to make another short crop inevitable next 
year), the extent to which higher operating and wage costs 
have eaten up increased industrial earnings under N.R.A., 
and the possibility that a combination of the South and 
West, in the next session of Congress, may force the Presi- 
dent to replace the Federal Reserve system by a new 
Government-controlled bank. At least one of the publicists 
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who take, by contrast, a rosy view of Wall Street’s poten- 
tionalities, bases his case on the inflationary factors which 
have dismayed other commentators. Mr L. L. B. Angas, 
in the latest of his major prophecies (‘‘ The Coming 
American Boom,’’ St. Clements Press, 5s.), is convinced 
that in hoc signo President Roosevelt has conquered de- 
pression, and prepared the way for a boom of anything 
up to four years’ duration. According to Mr Angas, 
‘* strictly scientific investment principles’’ demand the 
purchase of common stocks of a country in the early stages 
of inflation, which has begun its second year of revival with 
cheap money, unstrained bank reserves and a not over- 
valued exchange. The market, he declares, has reacted 
from its recent high level by a normal amount for a normal 
period, and the Government, having declared its intention 
of raising prices, has unlimited power to carry it out. 
British readers of Mr Angas’s book will agree that there is 
a good deal of inflationary material to the American 
Government’s hand, and that any widespread loss of in- 
ternal confidence in America’s currency might well be cal- 
culated to project a slump in bonds and a “‘ flight ’’ into 
commodities and common stocks. These, however, are 
troubled waters for British investors to fish. 


* * * 


Course of Share Values.—Last month saw industrial 
share prices in retreat, but the movement in London was 
a well-defended rearguard action, while in America a 
sullen if dogged retirement threatened to become dis- 
orderly towards the end of the month. The Standard 
Statistics price indices, last week, actually broke new low 
ground for the year, but the liquidation induced by the 
Austrian tragedy, though heavy, was not, happily, of long 
duration. London’s downward trend of the past two 
months has been in the nature of a recoil from high prices 
rather than an expression of distrust in the outlook. The 
view, rightly or wrongly, has gained currency that the re- 
covery in British industrial activity, having lost its first 
impetus, will henceforth proceed along more sedate lines, 
and there has been a certain closing of market commitments 





BRITISH?ANDZAMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES OVER THE PAST TWO YEARS. 


(1928 = 100) 


British : ‘“‘ Financial News” Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. 
American: ‘Standard Statistics” Index of 50 Common Stocks. 
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before the holiday month. The American investor’s atti- 
tude, in regard both to industrial and Stock Exchange pos- 
sibilities, has been much more distrustful. As will be seen 
by our customary monthly chart, British industrial share 
values are still appreciably above the levels of a year ago, 
while the trend of the American index has been absolutely 
stationary, or even slightly downward, since the ‘‘ Roose- 
veltian revival ’’ was checked in July, 1933. Current views 


on the American outlook are summarised in the preceding 
Note. Meanwhile, British Gilt-edged stocks have attracted 
fresh interest on the mild recession in equities, as the fol- 
lowing extracts from the Actuaries’ Index show : — 

















Prices (Dec. 31, 1928= 100) Yields (%) 
Group (and No. of ‘ 
Sere | As | gato, | Oa ah [Aes ater s 
(July 25, | (June 26, ¥ ©!) |(July 25,|(June 26,)%Y 24> 
1933) |" 1934) | '4) | i933) |” 1934) || 1994) 
Fixed Interest 
British Government (2) 121-2 129-0 129-9 3-55 3-34 3-32 
Miscellaneous Indus 

debenture (12)............ 117-0 121-8 121-0 4-57 4°13 4°15 
Miscellaneous 

preference (42) ......:... 105-3 115-1 113-6 4°75 4°44 4:48 

Ordinary 
Banks and Discount Com- 

Panies (12) ............008 98-8 110-1 111-9 4°75 4°26 4°19 
Building Materials (4) 68-8 82-4 80-1 3-87 4°10 4-21 
Electric Light and 

SEED qhenssudveupeiniosiodese 120-6 127-3 129°3 4°21 3°92 3-85 

ED ecenepencnosetgsoemense 64-1 63-0 59-6 3-79 4°70 4°93 
Electric Supplies (8) ...... 100-0 91-9 93-6 4°75 4-30 4-52 
Home Rails (4) ............ 68-2 77°3 69-7 2-10 1-50 1-57 

Distilleries 
SED -overeiesenenetnenirnnien 84-0 110°3 110-2 5-04 3.87 3-98 





The total Actuaries’ Index of 144 industrial equities now 
stands at 69.3, as compared with 70.8 a month ago and 
67.0 a year ago, the corresponding yield figures being 3.76, 
3-70 and 3.69 per cent. respectively. 


* * * 


Home Railway Earnings.—The interim dividend 
statements have induced further selling of home railway 
stocks, for although all the four main lines have shown in- 
creased net earnings, as compared with the first half of 
1933, all but one (the Great Western) have refrained from 
declaring proportionate interim dividends. The insistence 
of all four statements on the wages factor suggests a 
common objective. The half-year’s showing may thus 
be summarised : — 


Fir Hatr 1934, Comparep 1933 
(000’s omitted) 
London London 
Midland and 
and North Great 
Scottish Eastern Western Southern 
£ £ £ £ 
Increase in gross receipts... 1,900 1,840 631} 280 
Increase in costs ............ 900 1,154 261 190 
Percentage of increased 
veceipts taken by higher 
SEE  aichkbbbucnbenebeeenrcas 47-4 62-7 44-0 67-9 
Amount of increase due to 
wages and salaries ...... 450 ® t 
Increase in total net 
TEVENUEC .........ecececceeeee 1,000 686 370 90 


* Increased expenditure “largely due to employment of addi- 
tional staff to provide for growth of traffic.” 

¢ Increase ‘‘ mainly due to increased payments for salaries and 
wages.” 

t Including interest. Increase in railway and ancillary receipts 
was £593,000. 


The percentage increases in expenditure on the L.M.S. and 
Great Western reflect the normal incidence of direct costs on 
a higher traffic movement. The L.N.E., however, follows 
an accounting policy under which maintenance charges 
vary more closely than on the other lines with the 
volume: of current traffic. Actually, some 78 per cent. of 
the half-year’s total railway expenditure increase came 
under the heading of maintenance. The Southern’s high 
percentage, however, requires some other explanation which 
the directors have not seen fit to give. As a large propor- 
tion of increased railway outgoings, under any category, 
necessarily take the form of higher wage payments to some- 
one or other, the ‘‘ wage and salary ’’ figures are signifi- 
cant, not in themselves, but for the light they throw on the 
directors’ conservatism in the distribution of interim divi- 
dends. The following table shows how dividends compare 
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with earnings, for the half-year, and the indicated earnings 
yields on the ‘‘ marginal ’’ stocks, at current prices: — 


4% Ist Pref. ........000. 2 4 Nil 78 63 |5 5 8 
es 23 2 Nil 4 82 |419 0 
Qnd Pref. »........... 2 N Nil 27 Nil 
5% Pfd. Ord. ............ 23 Nil Nil 14 Nil 
Defd. Ord. ............... = Nil Nil 11} 7 Nil 
G.wW 
ee Te 2 Full | Fol | 117% | 13 | 4 8 6 
5% Red. Pref. ......... 2 Full | Full | 115. 1103 | 410 6 
Ce ee = + ; 66} 50 |2 0 of 
RN. 
5% Pfd. Ord. .........0+. 24 1 Nil 90 71 415 0 
Se = N Nil 325 20} il 


© Company paid 3% (from reserves, etc.) for 1932 and 1933. 


There is a strong presumption that the railways, which 
have always disclaimed concern with intermediate fluctua- 
tions in market values, have (with the exception of the 
generous Great Western) postponed consideration of 
“* marginal ’’ dividend possibilities till the end of the year 
to avoid prejudicing their case, directly or indirectly, 
against the higher wage demands of the trade unions, with 
which we deal on page 217. From now onwards, gross 
railway receipts will afford comparison with increasingly 
favourable returns of 1933. When every allowance is 
made, however, for the probability of relatively small net 
revenue increases in the second half of the year, it would 
appear that the market is valuing the senior preference 
stocks of the L.M.S. and L.N.E. on a less generous price 
basis, in relation to earnings, than the junior stocks of any 
of the four lines. 


* * * 


London Transport Results.—The provisional state- 
ment for the first financial year of the London Passenger 
Transport Board, to June 30, 1934, shows an estimated 
balance of revenue of £4,778,782, of which, after meeting 
various items, including interest on ‘‘ A,”’ “‘ T.F.A.,” 
‘“L.A.,”’ and ‘‘ B ’’ stocks, some £708,738 is available for 
a 3 per cent. dividend on the ‘‘ C ”’ stock. The provisional 
figures for 1933-34 compare as follows with the pro forma 
estimates compiled before the passing of the Act :— 


** Pro Forma ’’ Provisional 
Figures 1933-34 Figures 
Issued Capital 
“C’’ Stock 24,339,027 23,624,607 
Other Stocks 87,031,030 85,743,204 
Estimated Net Revenue ... 5,798,602 4,778,782 
Of which, available for ‘‘ C ’’ 1,620,020 708,738 


The 1933-34 balance is struck after making provision for 
contingencies, for any sums which may become payable to 
the main-line railways under the pooling scheme, and for 
any Transport stock which may subsequently be issued by 
the Board (e.g. to Thomas Tilling). Though the Board 
may have been prudently generous in estimating eventual 
liabilities under these heads, there is no suggestion that the 
final revenue figures, so far as they affect stockholders, will 
differ materially from those now presented, or that ‘‘ C ’’ 
holders have much hope of a further dividend on account 
of 1933-34. 


* * * 


Fixed Trust ‘Reserves.”—In a leading article 
on page 71 of our issue of July 14th, we suggested that 
potential buyers of fixed trust sub-units should inquire 
whether any adequate ‘‘ reserve ’’ had been made, out of 
the initial loading charge, for the running expenses of the 
Management company during the life (usually twenty 
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FUNDS EXCEED £23,500,000 


years) of the trust. We are informed by the Municipal 
and General Securities Company, Limited, who are 
managers of the ‘‘ British ”’ up of fixed trusts, that 
they have actually made provision under which approxi- 
mately one-third of the total loading charge (after deduct- 
ing brokers’ commission, trustees’ fees, etc.) is set aside 
in ‘‘ a kind of reserve fund.’’ The provisions are con- 
tained, not in the respective trust deeds, but in letters 
written by the company to the trustees, Lloyds Bank, 
Limited. We quote, in extenso, the relevant provisions in 
regard to the First British Fixed Trust, which, we are 
informed, apply equally to the ‘‘ Second,’’ ‘‘ Third ’’ and 
‘* Fourth ’’ British Trusts. 
th you in 
rust 


This letter will confirm our agreements wi! 
Fixed Trust as to the matters not covered in the 
Reserve for Managers’ Compensation : 

ie Grties eaten Oh in OO wit entin Stl aon 0 eee nee of Bo mite 
before ‘‘ Accumulations " oan eee the sale of Sub-Units of the Trust, to 
constitute a fund for the semi- yment to the managers for their continuing 
services during the life of the Trust. is fund shall be administered as follows :— 

(1) At the end of each six months’ (to correspond with the Coupon dates 
of the Sub-Units) you shall pay such fund to the managers for the time 
being for compensa for their services during such six months an amount 
equal to the sum arrived at by dividing the total fund in 
deposit by the number of semi-annual periods, ey Foe _ in 
question, required to complete the twenty years’ maximum of ay 

(2) Any interest allowed by you upon the money deposited in this Fund 
be a semi-annually to the Municipal and General Securities Company, 


¢ of the First British 
, dated April 22, 1931. 


(3) Should the Trust terminate before the entire fund is so paid by you, any 


, beyond the current t due the managers, shall be 
returned to the enicipal andi Generel ties Company, Limited. 


The effect is that the managers receive, each half-year, 
one-fortieth of 1} per cent. of the price received for the 
sale of sub-units before ‘‘ accumulations,’’ and cannot 
anticipate these payments. If all the fixed trust manage- 
ments had made similar arrangements (which, unfor- 
tunately, does not appear to be the case), sub-unit 
holders would at least have the assurance that, if the 
managing companies ceased to function, for any reason, 
before the end of the trust’s life, some regular payments 
would, nevertheless, be available for the protection of 
their position. Even, however, if this method were more 
widely adopted, questions regarding the size of the ‘‘ re- 
serve ’’ would doubtless arise. The four ‘‘ British ”’ 
trusts together, for example, have about {6,000,000 at 
stake. 1} per cent. of this sum comes out at £75,000. 
Thus the “‘reserve,’’ available for payments to the 
managers and “‘ protection ’’ of the sub-units, during any 
given six-monthly period, is £1,875. In this case, how- 
ever, a single company is managing a group of trusts. 
In the case of groups with only a single trust (and, pos- 
sibly, a small sale of sub-units), it may be asked whether 
a reserve of only a few hundred pounds, available at any 
given moment, would suffice to cover more than inevitable 
clerical and office expenses. 


* * * 


Total Value of ‘‘ Listed ’’ Securities.—We show on 
page 232 a table, based on information officially compiled 
and published, some time ago, in the Stock Exchange Weekly 
Official Intelligence, which may be of service to economic 
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students desirous of knowing the total par value of securities 
dealt in on the London Stock Exchange. The compilation 
is not quite complete, since it is based only on the ‘‘ Official 
List,’’ and excludes those securities which are ‘‘ Not 
Officially Quoted,’’ and appear in the so-called ‘‘ Supple- 
mentary List.’ In some instances, notably rubber and min- 
ing companies, these ‘‘ unofficial ’’ ee ee 
On the whole, however, the figures give a y com- 
‘prehensive idea of the total nominal amount of capital at 
stake in the various markets :— 


As at December 31, 
1933 

No. of Nominal 

Different Amount 
Securities Outstanding 
British Funds, etc.  .........s.scecescesesceseeees 53 6,5264137,220 
Banks and Discount Companies ............... 94 232,455,625 
Breweries and Distilleries .................00+- 404 187,963,697 
Canals and Docks ............scescessecssesccseees 28 31,783,449 
Commercial, Industrial, etc. ...............4++ 1,450 1,215,651,637 
Corporation and County Stocks—British ... 342 172,141,988 

Corporation Stocks—Dominion, Indian and 

DEERME cbccsevceabseheanccadoovonveebereereebies 219 105,644,165 
Corporation Stocks—Foreign ............++0+++ 83 81,669,057 
Dominion, Provincial and Colonial Govern- 

GROG GRCUREEES  occceccceccccecccsstsvcccccsceos 194 908,076,147 
Electric Lighting and Power ...........++++++ 198 189,117,651 
Financial Trusts, Land and Property......... 275 178,290,635 
Foreign Stocks, Bonds, etc.  ..........seeeeee 298  2,868,527,656 
EEN sh ibicbasbskvthebnbinseineebbornsenesepeeepeepboonee 105 96,604,842 
Indian Native Raj and Zemindary Loans... 3 736,700 
DEED: .J.0:)..:coisuesbesogenembeenppeuneenmenas 66 32,607,166 
Investment Trusts  ..........scssecscccsseccscees 423 240,184,007 
Iron, Coal and Steel ............ssccsscsccsesceees 232 369,978,054 
I, act iliil cidasenuniepbabesaneahibernbasntaabhe 55 76,118,030 
SEINIID:S «cick isbreschdetihabsieegbonerophunrannpeeepee 17 17,836,289 
Se ei oois hd cu ce kansbbabkbenbeeeeebehebhbnne’ 33 148,266,362 
Public Boards—British..............ssseseseeses 64 258,498,759 
Railways—British — ...........sssseseseeeeeeeeees 66 = =1,125,351,322 

INI icon acnubenepensesehenens 49 137,503,149 

Dominion and Colonial ......... 95 263,297,043 

ES" SLE AEA OTT 249 1,418,921,305 
ee 267 845,340,718 

SEMIN "ic ccebanhsceubhoeenohbenaanepeehioounbenien> 93 34,206,043 
Shipping ............ccccccscoccesccsesccsssescsoveces 76 101,064,962 
NE TIEED . cone vencconecscecenvevecenccsesenese 91 24,863,783 
Telegraphs and Telephones ..............++++++ 38 447,194,622 
Trade Facilities Acts—Securities ............ 18 35,358,069 
Tramways and Omnibus ...........0ssseeeseee 113 78,971,018 
RIEL ITINIID «cnn chctccnctnebacnseoonoveseooeneness 72 25,593,744 
NR ocd siccncenbnonsebeneabeeneee 5,863 18,475,954,914 

Shares of no par value ............seeseeceeeeeeee 43,717,752 


The totals have been very stable over the last two years. 
At the end of December, 1931, some 5,927 securities were 
quoted, to a nominal amount of £18,458,136,202, while at 
the end of 1932 the corresponding totals were 5,959 
securities, aggregating £18,371,459,742. The figures are 
the resultant of a ceaseless process of addition and attrition. 
In 1931 permission to deal was granted in securities to a 
nominal value of £258,874,960, in 1932 to a total of 
£782,589,141, and in 1933 to a total of {811,449,873. In 
addition, dealings were allowed in shares of no par value 
to a total of 6,920,630 in 1931, 1,724,666 in 1932, and 
3,709,080 in 1933. 


* * * 


Port of London Authority.—London dock activity 
maintains its position, despite the low level to which in- 
ternational trade has shrunk, largely owing to London’s 
highly organised marketing organisation for primary com- 
modities. The balance transferred to the net revenue 
account of the P.L.A. for the year to March 31st last, was 
£1,452,653, against {1,326,716, while total net revenue 
amounted to {1,516,092, compared with {1,437,486 for 
1932-33. Interest on the Port stocks required {1,411,711, 
against {1,432,524, but during eight months of the current 
year the conversion of the £13 millions 4 per cent. “‘ B”’ 
stock to a 3} per cent. basis will be fully effective, resulting 
in a saving of some £43,200. Capital expenditure now 
amounts to £39,907,552, against which there is a net balance 


on capital redemption account of 43,531,986. The Autho- 
rity has a general reserve of {1,000,000, represented. by 
Government and railway stocks at less than market prices, 
while the insurance fund amounts to £600,036. Pending 
publication of the full accounts, details of total revenue 
and operating expenditure are not available, but the Autho- 
rity has balanced its income and expenditure to a nicety, 
the amount carried forward being £395,422, against 
£397,180. The new 3 per cent. registered stock is quoted 
at Ior to yield £3 gs. per cent. 


* * * 


Indefinite Tea Control ?—Tea company shareholders 
will read with mixed feelings the first report of the Inter- 
national Tea Committee, covering the nine months from 
July 1, 1933, to March 31, 1934. The industry’s earning 
power has improved appreciably during this period, and 
share values are 50 per cent. higher, on the average, than 
they were twelve months ago. The Committee has already 
raised the industry’s export quota for 1934-35 from 85 to 
874 per cent. of standard, but a recent speech by its Chair- 
man, Mr R. Graham, at the annual meeting of the Indian 
Tea Association (London), seems to indicate the belief, 
surely somewhat premature, that the industry will be unable 
to discard its body belt even after 1938. If this is indeed 
the Committee’s view, the stress laid, in the Report, on the 
advisability of restricting extensions of planted areas and of 
securing the adhesion of companies outside the scheme is 
readily comprehensible. In the twelve months ended 
March 31, 1933, countries within the present scheme ex- 
ported 86 cent. and outside countries 14 per cent. of 
total world tea exports of 959 million pounds, while in the 
year to March 31, 1934, the respective proportions were 82 
and 18 per cent. of total gross exports of 797 million pounds. 
Experience of other restriction schemes suggests that the 
power of an initially small minority increases with the dura- 
tion of the control. The Committee is on less debatable 
ground in prosecuting the examination of ways and means 
of increasing the world’s tea consumption. A propaganda 
** drive ’’ is to be made, for instance, in the principal coun- 
tries of Continental Europe, in co-operation with Dutch tea 
producers. Tea consumption has fallen off less than that of 
most other primary commodities during the depression, the 
world’s absorption figure, maintained in the neighbourhood 
of 900 million pounds from 1929 to 1931, having declined 
only to 855 millions and 865 millions respectively in the 
years ended March 31, 1933 and 1934. The Report shows, 
however, that Great Britain and the Empire accounted for 
at least 72 per cent. of the total world consumption in 
1933-34. Most of the industry’s problems would automati- 
cally disappear if the rest of the world could be persuaded 
to follow Great Anna’s example. 


* * * 


American Oil Situation.—The earnings of American 
oil companies this year have reflected the general improve- 
ment in the economic conditions of the oil industry. The 
Shell Union, for example, has reported second quarter’s 
earnings of $47,876,496, against $38,149,501 for the com- 
parable period of 1933, and after expenses, depreciation, 
etc., the net loss is reduced from $4,865,838 to $897,592. 
Several companies resumed dividend payments in the first 
quarter of the year. The total dividends paid by twenty- 
four representative oil companies in that quarter came to 
$14,200,000, against nearly $9,900,000 in the first quarter 
of 1933. The Standard Oil of California was conspicuous 
in reducing, and the Pan-American in passing, its dividend. 
It may be said that selling prices are now on a remunerative 
level, especially on the Pacific Coast, where the trade has 
been ‘‘ cartelised.’’ No further improvement, however, can 
be expected until the excess production of crude oil has been 
eliminated. The present daily average production for the 
whole of the American oilfields is still 62,500 barrels above 
the ‘‘ allowable ’’ fixed by the Administrator of the Oil 
Code. With the exception of Texas all the important States 
are producing in excess of their ‘‘ allowables.’’ This is not 
so dangerous a factor in the oil situation now that consump- 
tion is steadily increasing. In the first six months of the 
year gasoline consumption increased by about 10 per cent. 
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The figures of the U.S. Bureau of Mines for the first five 


months (the latest available) are as follows: — 


Unrrep STaTEs MoToR FugEt. UNITED STATES BUREAU OF MINES 



































(Thousand barrels) 
Per cent. 
January—May Increase or 
1933 1934 Decrease 
Supply :— 
PrOGUCTION .....-ceccesescccceceees 159,680 169,336 + 6 
Imports  ......sereceeeceseeeceeeres 5 1 
TROD, « cnchsenenerprccgeistiese 159,685 169,337 + 6 
Demand :— 
Domestic consumption ......... 142,224 155,868 + 9°6 
Sibbloveghbeblaaleiedibecasiiad 12,233 11,135 —9 
TIE gons>snosenecseneyeepens 154,457 167,003 + 8 
Stocks (end of month) ............ 59,033 61,628 + 4-4 
sbpdddsdisdvegbibistoteesie 5,228 2,334 
Day’s supply  ........-sseeeseceeesees 58 56 


An increase in consumption is, after all, a more satisfactory 
solution of the American oil problem than the artificial re- 
striction of supply. 





COMPANY NOTES 


Patent Medicine Companies.—In several important 
respects the business of patent medicine manufacture differs 
from that of patent food. In the majority of cases a patent 
food does not claim to be more than a proprietary brand of 
some standard product—say, salt, suet or gruel—differing 
from the standard product in excellence and refinement, but 
not otherwise. In times of depressed purchasing power, there- 
fore, the patent foodstuff is liable to suffer from the substitu- 
tion of cheaper qualities. The patent medicine, on the other 
hand, claims to be unique. The ‘“‘ substitution risk ’’ is 
thus sensibly diminished. Moreover, as the popular patent 
medicine is usually sold in small units at a low price, it may 
continue to be bought even when money is short. A 

remedy for a pain or disease is not easily foregone. 











Earned for Pref. ....:....... 168-4* | 150-4 | 135-6 | 179-S | 181 193-9 
Earned for Def. ..........+++ 83-6* 55-0 39-8 38-4 49-5 60-9 
a TURD senceneeatieocess 41-9* 28-0 20-6 19-2 26-4 31-7 
TNO DIED cocccsetescnsesszcccce 32° 35 15 15 173 223 
Genatosan (June 30) :— 
Earned for Ord. ............ N.A. 27-4 28-2 20-9 46 
Earned TD scunisoscesaetiens N.A. 36-Of.t.| 37-1f.t.| 20-81.t.) 49-71.t. 
BRAID: ccccscscpessoscoeccece N.A. | 35f.t. | 35f.t. 351.t. 
Prop. (Dec. 31) :— 
for Ord. ............ 20-9 20-0 21-5 29-1 34-1* 
WEEE waksnanonnessneses 25-3 24°4 25-1 38-1 42-9* 
SV. GIG) cccscsccccnsesteoscebe 15 15 15 15 15* 
Phosferine (Apr. 30) :— 
E ed for Ord. hue - | 52-3% | 52-0 35-6 33-0 37-6 38-0 
for Def. > .........00. 19-4* 13-4 2-4 0-6 3-7 4:0 
COED) pecccsthedsimsesen 22- 14-9 3-1 0-9 3-7 4:0 
EIEN Hod <tnctaccescesoocpesese 6* 6 Nil Nil 4 4 
Veno Drug (Mar. 31) :— 
Earned for ; Oia, onan 50-1% | 46-2 4-0 87-0 85-6 91-4 
Earned for Def. Ord. ...... 4-7* 0-6 Nil 17-9 22-9 28-4 
Earned (%) .....cccseeseecee 11-7* 1-4 Nil 47-7 61-0 73°4 
Rs CIGD scccvesccntcoontinedee Nil Nil Nil 40 60 70 
Yeast-Vite (Dec. 31) :-— 
Earned for Pref. Ord. ...... 58-0 57-6 56-2 58-4 $1-9 
Earned for Ord. ...... 19°4 19-5 19-1 20-2 t 
Earned (%) .....eeceeeoee 40-4 41-9 42-8 44:8 
Tamils BOED. cvgnvcnesodenchasenene 15 15 468 463 t 
* Broken periods equated to 12 months by 
t Preferred converted and ted into ordinary shares. 


nivale Beechame Pills controls Veno Drug and Yeast-Vite, ‘The capitalisation of all 
SS ET EEE ESE ES 
The patent medicine manufacturer, once he has established 
his product, thus enjoys some of the elements of a mono- 
poly, particularly in the matter of prices. His medicine 
may be little different from one of the cheapest of standard 
salts or drugs. The very fact, however, that the product 
has been popularised under a trade mark enables its manu- 
facturer to fix the price at ‘‘ what the traffic will bear,”’ 
without close reference to his cost of manufacture. The 
profits of patent medicine manufacture may therefore be 
large and should show resistance to depression. The figures 
in the table above confirm both these conclusions. 


To achieve this comfortable position, however, the manu- 
facturer must build up his custom by an expensive and 
skilful advertising system, and must have a product which 
fulfils at least the more general ey a for it. The 
purely quack remedy can have only a fleeting success at 
con For some established medicines there is a seasonal 
risk to take into account; for example, a mild winter may 
bring fewer coughs and colds than usual. For others, there 
is a fashion risk. Where are the preparations of yesteryear 
for promoting a pleasing roundness of the human figure or 
a glossy luxuriance of the beard? It would appear reason- 
able to conclude that patent medicines offer a potentially 
profitable and, subject to the capital gearing, a fairly stable 
form of investment, provided that they minister to a general 
weakness or complaint and not to a passing fashion. On any 
sign of a declining trend in profits, however, not explicable 
by general depression, the shares should be avoided. Such 
a trend would indicate a diminution of goodwill, which is 
inestimably the most important and expensive of the assets 
of such a business. In any case, the investor labours under 
the disadvantage of lack of knowledge regarding amounts 
spent on advertising, the goodwill creator, which is usually 
the heaviest item of expenditure. Reduced advertising may 
mask a falling tendency in profits, at the risk of making the 
fall irrecoverable. 
* * * 


Further Rubber Reports.—We set out, in the follow- 
ing table, the results of nine rubber companies whose 
reports have been published in recent weeks. Restriction 
(in prospect) and further operating economies have in- 
creased or restored the profitable production of rubber, the 
apparent contraction in Chersonese profits being due pri- 
marily to difficult conditions in the copra market. Rubber 
directors, it will be seen, have not been ungenerous to their 
shareholders, for in only three cases have the dividend 
payments been fully earned : — 

Company and Date 

Accounts 


Estate or 
Rubber . 
Crop Trading 


Profit se 











Eamed | Paid on | Pricet 
ce sats Aug. 1, 





t £1 shares where indicated thus, 2s, shares in other cases.  § Deferred shares. 

The plantation industry is evidently budgeting on favours 
to come from restriction during this current year, 
and the higher prices which prevailed before the restriction 
scheme was formulated. The impact of rubber restriction, 
which takes effect in successive cuts of 10 per cent. in 
basic quotas in August, October and December, promises 
to be fairly mild. World stocks of crude rubber have risen 
steadily, despite an improvement in world consumption, 
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during the first five months of the year, from 306.4 million 
tons to 412.7 million tons. Moreover, since immature areas 
receive preferential treatment, a further expansion of con- 
sumption could no doubt be cushioned by tapping of trees 
as they mature. The indications, therefore, favour no 
rapid rise in the price of the commodity under existing 
arrangements, but, as we suggested on July 14th (page 74) 
there is some possibility that Dutch interests will press for 
the achievement of a higher price when the present allot- 
ments fall due for revision. There is, however, no indica- 
tion that responsible British interests are dissatisfied with 
a price about three times the cost on efficient estates, 
although plantation expenses will no doubt show some in- 
crease as a result both of restriction and of restored profit- 
ability. Current quotations show that the market is exer- 
cising considerable discrimination, although conditions 
during the second half of the year will probably afford 
little justification for any considerable further rise. 


* * * 


Electrical Equipment Shares.—The market, having 
noted the cautious optimism of recent chairmen’s speeches, 
has given leading equipment shares more attention during 
the past six weeks. The recent announcement that the 
Electricity Commissioners have approved contracts worth 
£5,000,000 for extension of selected stations follows a 
steady improvement in home orders for heavy equipment 
which set in from March. Reference to the B.E.A.M.A. 
index of new orders (see the July 28th Economist Monthly 
Trade Supplement, page 2) reveals that export business 
has been very satisfactory during the last seven months. 
Associated Electrical Industries, Ltd., has been awarded 
a {3,000,000 contract for electrification of Central Brazilian 
Railway, and has recently announced an increase of 65 per 
cent. in orders received at the end of June, compared with 
the first six months of 1933, export orders being 77 per 
cent. and home orders 43 per cent. higher than last year. 
This improvement is impressive, but from the investor’s 
viewpoint it is subject to two qualifications. First, 
profits in the ‘‘ heavy’ section, particularly on home 
“* grid ’’ orders, have often been restricted by intense com- 
petition for contracts, although the conversations between 
leading manufacturers may alleviate this factor in the 
future. Secondly, the construction of large equipment 
requires from twelve to eighteen months, so that current 
orders will be mainly reflected in 1935-36 revenues. On 
the small equipment and accessories side the outlook is 
somewhat more promising. Units generated by authorised 
undertakers during the first half of the year showed an 
increase of 17.5 per cent. over the corresponding period of 
1933. Normal growth has been assisted by the building 
boom, although intense competition still prevails in the 
very individualistic accessories branch. Where installa- 
tions have been carried out by local supply undertakings, 
however, centralised purchasing by the parent groups has 
resulted in improved standards, which has been of benefit 
to the leading manufacturers. Moreover, there are signs 
that the ‘‘ ring ’’ lamp manufacturers are regaining a con- 
siderable proportion of their sales on considerations of 
quality. We show in the following table the record of 
earnings and share 








quotations for some leading pro- 
ducers : — 
Earnings for Quotations Yiela 
Company (and Date eee | nqpeeen 
of Accounts) Dividend 
Previous} Latest | High., | Low., | July 25, (%) 
Year Year 1934 1934 1934 
Aron Electricity Meter (£1) £ s. d. 
I. BL) nseeeeseessssevees 30-3 26-8 58/6 50/9 52/6 316 2 
Associated Electrical Ind. 
(£1) (Dec. 31) ...........0 4-1 3-0 22/- 15/74 | 18/6 349 
British Insulated Cabl 
(£1) (Dec. 31) ...........0 25-5 19-8 75/3 67/- 70/- 449 
nders Cable (£1) (Dec. 
ED Seneukeneseenveneeecsessnen 15-1 15-1 65/44 56/6 63/9 414 0 
Crompton Parkinson (5/-) 
Pt. BO) .....ecserrrrrvees 36-6 34-9 27/9 22/9 25/6 2 9 Of 
— Electric (£1) (Dec. a _ 6 5 Na 
eonsosenssonesoeseoseseeses i i 9 5/1 
General Electric (£1) (Mar. , ” m" 
TED saveecsebbesesnesnennnpenee 16-2 13-9 46/6 39/- 45/74 | 310 0 
Herr’ 7 (£1) = ae . 
AP. S1)  .......cercecceees | 1- 418 0 
Johnson & Phillips (£1) . - “ 
SID ccnserercnvccscenes 3-6 6-6 | 24/- | 18/6 | 22/6 | 4 811 
Siemens (£1) (Dec. 31) ..... 7-0 3-9 | 22/3 16/- 17/6 | 411 6 


t Excluding capital bonus v. . ... 
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In view of the excess ae A which undoubtedly exists 
in the ind , and of the difficulty of eliminating ‘‘ weak 


sellers ’’ the level of quotations appears sufficiently high. 
Secondary “‘ grid ’’ transmission systems, wiring installa- 
tions, and telephone equipment business should enable the 
shares of efficient producers to earn their keep, but a 
pronounced upswing in profits is not yet assured. 


* * * 


Guinness and Watney.—The reports of important 
brewery concerns, whose accounts are made up to 
June 30th last, reflect the benefits which the industry con- 
tinues to derive from reduced taxation, increased beer 
strengths, greater national trade activity, enhanced spend- 
ing power, and prolonged dry weather. The report of 
Arthur Guinness shows that the company has covered, 
with an ample margin, a 27 per cent. ordinary dividend, 
which, a year ago, was short-earned. Watney, Combe, 
Reid, the London brewers, disclose a net profit increase of 
£169,926 which, by reason of the company’s high-grade 
capital structure, is sufficient to raise earnings on the de- 
ferred stock from under 22} per cent. to over 28 per cent., 
and to enable a board, whose financial prudence is prover- 
bial, to recommend an increase in dividends from 10 per 
cent. to 13 per cent. The results of the two companies 
are summarised below. 


Years to June 30 me age — 
ARTHUR GUINNESS :— 
Net profit .........cccccccreseeeseees 1,605,979 1,468,903 1,745,174 
Preference dividend (net) ...... 89,906 90,000 91,500 
Earned (net) ......++. 1,516,073 1,378,903 1,653,674 
: Paid (net) .........++6 1,629,844 1,518,750 1,548,750 
Ordinary Fayned (%) (gross) | 27-0 24-5 28-4 
Paid (%) (gross) ... 29 27 27 
Total carried forward .........++ 846,647 706,800 811,724 
Watney, CoMBE, REID :— 
Net Profit ......ccosccscccscccccccece 1,204,961 1,098,076 1,268,002 
Debenture interest ...........000 276,985 272,702 268,136 
5% Preference dividend ...... 84,247 84,247 84,247 
4% Prefd. ord. dividend ...... 127,416 127,416 127,416 
Earned  ....csccescoeee 716,313 —s eee 
Mh seeccnneososoenent 477,812 318, : 
Deferred Fayned (%)  ......0- 25-0 22-4 28-1 
Paid (%)  ...sc.es0ee 15 10 13 
TO TESETVE —....ssrecccccccccecccecs 300,000 300,000 350,000 
Total carried forward ..........+. 282,380 277,551 301,651 


The trading profit r’ a mn “ nen, is 
1,701,131, against {1,389,712 for 1933. Income from in- 
—— however, continues to fall, having declined from 
£246,129 for 1932 to £232,567 for 1933 and £197,674 for 
1934. The balance sheet position, as always, is a model 
of strength. The company holds marketable investments 
(mainly gilt-edged), valued below market price at 
£4,643,569, and cash to a total of £1,895,229, the excess 
of current assets (including stock-in-trade) over liabilities 
being no less than £7,165,575. The ordinary stock units, 
which are still slightly under the Irish political weather, 
are quoted at 111s., to yield 5 per cent. The trading profits 
of Watney have risen from {1,680,404 to {1,901,071. The 
company holds {1,661,089 of British Government securities, 
with a market value of £1,730,622. The market has not 
been slow to point out that earnings would have covered 
a higher rather than a lower dividend than was paid for 
1932, and the board’s decision to retain enhanced liquid 
resources will doubtless be explained at the meeting. The 
deferred ordinary stock units are quoted at £3, to yield 
£4 8s. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—The approach of the close 
season for company balance-sheet publication is reflected in 
the shortness of the list of companies whose results are given 
in our ‘‘ Summary of Company Profit and Loss Accounts ’’ 
on page 252. Of the 25 companies, the most important 
are the brewing concerns of Guinness and Watney, whose 
figures are discussed in the preceding Note. Five rubber 
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companies show aggregate profits of £12,059, against a loss 
of £5,669 in the previous year. ong textile concerns, 
Fras. Hinde and Hardy’, the Norwich silk manufacturers, 
report a gratifying rise in net earnings from {£17,360 to 
£30,478. Trust ne ne still have a downward 
trend. Edinburgh and dee Investment, for example, 
show net profits after debenture interest for the year to 
June 30th last, of £43,239, against £53,296 for the previous 
year, and pay only 6 per cent. against 8 per cent. Among 
miscellaneous companies, the results of Benn Brothers are 
almost identical with those of last year. The earnings trend 
of companies in other industries, from coal mining to 
the gramophone trade, shows only a very slight upward 
tendency. i i i 


Company Meetings of the Week.—On later pages 
of this issue will be found the reports of the following 
companies: —Union Bank of Australia, Gold Options Syn- 
dicate, Gold Fields Rhodesian Development, Craigielea 
Rubber Plantations, Kalidjeroek Rubber, Millars’ Timber 
and Trading, Threlfall’s Brewery, and Covent Garden Pro- 
perties. The chairman of the Union Bank of Australia 
described the substantial improvement in Australia’s 
economic position during the past year, but declared that 
the heavy discount in the currency, and that of New 
Zealand, continued to make exchange business difficult. 
The tone of the chairman’s speech of the Gold Options Syn- 
dicate, naturally, was confident. The company’s interests 
were enumerated and an increase of capital was announced, 
with a suggestion that the company might later apply for 
permission to deal on the Stock Exchange. The chairman 
of Gold Fields Rhodesian Development showed that the 
company’s gold interests represented nearly 45 per cent. 
and its industrial share interests about 11 per cent. of its 
total assets. At the Craigielea Rubber Plantations meeting, 
the chairman described the results of a personal visit to the 
properties as entirely satisfactory, and declared that the 
company was looking forward with confidence to a 
remunerative return on its capital. The chairman of Kalid- 
jeroek Rubber, similarly, described prospects as materially 
better and estate conditions as favourable. At the Millars’ 
Timber meeting, Dr James White expressed a hope that by 
the end of the year, when the company’s profit was known, 
the directors would be able to frame a scheme of capital re- 
adjustment. Major C. M. Threlfall informed shareholders 
of Threlfall’s Brewery that a steady and reassuring increase 
in sales was continuing, and the company had obtained its 
share of increased business. At the Covent Garden Pro- 
perties meeting, the chairman declared that the fall in in- 


come from rents was largely attributable to temporary 
factors. 





THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 

TICKET Account 

August 14 | August 16 
Tue markets, reversing last week’s procedure, opened 
dull and became firmer with the progress of the week. 
Pre-holiday quietude was accentuated, initially, by the 
pessimism of Mr Baldwin’s international political survey, 
on Monday, and by the news of President Hindenburg’s 
gtave condition, on Tuesday. Next day, however, with 
a characteristically swift change of mood (usually attribu- 
table to technical conditions), the market decided that the 
downward tendency in prices had been somewhat over- 
done. Without any marked increase in the volume of 
business, quotations became firmer for gilt-edged, inter- 
national counters and gold shares. 

British Government securities lost ground early in the 
week on a moderate amount of selling. The market, re- 
cently, has shown temporary sensitivity to all unfavour- 
able political developments, combined with strong re- 
cuperative powers once the pressure has subsided. In the 
middle of the week Old Consuls and Local Loans led a 
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revival. India loans followed a similar course, but 
Dominion issues as a whole were steadier. Although 
underwriters of the New Zealand 3} per Cent. Loan, 
1955-60, were relieved of their commitments, the scrip 
opened at a discount. 

Among foreign bonds, German continued their down- 
ward course, broken by a modest upward reaction on 
Thursday. The market generally professed inability to 
foretell the political implications of Hindenburg’s death, 
though the assumption of the dual office, with control of 
the Reichswehr, by Hitler, was regarded as strengthening 
the stability of the Nazi regime. Brazilian bonds improved 
after a dull start, but Argentine stocks lost ground on the 
fall in the exchange. Chinese bonds were out of favour, 
but Japanese obtained moderate support. 

After renewed heavy selling, home rails took an upward 
turn in mid-week for no better reason than a change of 
‘* sentiment.’’ The week’s traffic ‘‘ pluses,’’ which were 
appreciable on the L.M.S., satisfactory on the L.N.E.R., 
and negligible on the other two lines, were merely on all 
fours with the averages for earlier weeks since the turn 
of the half-year. London Transport ‘‘ C ’’ stock improved 
slightly before the announcement of a provisional divi- 
dend of 3 per cent., but the market looked in vain for 
evidence of a further dividend after future ‘‘ adjustments.”’ 
A slightly harder tendency in Argentine rails derived little 
encouragement from the week’s traffic figures, which showed 
that improved peso takings were being more than nullified 
by the lower exchange rate. 

Although the industrial markets shared in the better mid- 
week feeling, business generally remained quiet and irregu- 
lar. The brewery dividends aroused, possibly, less en- 
thusiasm than they deserved, for leading companies like 
Guinness and Watney (whose reports are considered on 
page 234), showed a marked increase in earning power. 
Transatlantic counters were undecided at first, but subse- 
quently responded to more encouraging news from Wall 
Street. Iron and steel shares were steady, Staveley being 
in fair demand. In the motor group, Humber were firmer 
and Ford advanced on Wednesday, but other shares were 
easier. Rayon shares, after a dull start, showed fair 
strength under the lead of American Celanese. Patons and 
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Baldwins showed a recovery tendency and Woolcombers 
were firmer on the interim dividend announcement. J. 
and P. Coats, however, tended to lose further ground, and 
textile shares as a whole had an undecided appearance. The 
leading tobacco shares came back into partial favour, after 
a long period of neglect. Little interest was taken, how- 
ever, in departmental store shares. The maintenance of in- 
terim dividends failed to stimulate buying in electric supply 
issues, and the firmer tendency of electrical equipment shares 
was checked. Bank shares showed little change, but insur- 
ance shares obtained slight investment support. 

Speculative interest in oil shares showed no signs of re- 
vival. Paris and Amsterdam were sellers and New York 
gave no consistent support. Shell, exceptionally, benefited 
from a small London demand, but Royal Dutch were on 
offer from the Continent. Although the price of rubber had 
a harder tendency, early indications of a slight revival in 
demand for the shares were not borne out. The tone of the 
tea share market was less settled, though the stronger de- 
mand for Ceylon teas in Mincing Lane brought in buyers in 
the middle of the week. 

The gold-mining market, as always, mirrored every 
change in general market sentiment. Opening dullish on 
Monday, prices became firm, on a sizeable speculative in- 
terest, on Wednesday and Thursday. Johannesburg started 
a search for ‘‘ cheap ’’ Kaffirs. West African shares re- 
covered after a spell of weakness, and Western Australian 
shares were firm. The tin share market, however, remained 
depressed, fears being entertained of a fall in the price of 
the metal after the completion of ‘‘ buffer pool ’’ buying. 
Rhodesian copper shares were quiet and irregular. 


‘* FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY BARGAIN INDEX 
(Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lists) 























uly 26,| July 27, | July 28,] July 30, | July 31,} Aug. 1, he 
Tigoa | 'ta94" | i804 "| 108 |as04"| Aiea” | “ieee 
es 1,063 1,104 

Transport, Com- 7 

munications, and 





* Including iron and steel and breweries. 


“‘ FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 30 INDUSTRIAL ORDINARY 





stocks. (1928 = 100) 
Highest | Lowest 
July, 26, July 27, | Jul uly 30, 31,| Aug. 1, " 
(May 10) (ree 8) 1 ‘1394 sass | ays % 1834 Ae” 























90-4 | 83-5 | 85-3 | 85-2 | ciosea | 85-0 | 84-7 | 85-0 | 85-3 





‘‘ FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 20 FIXED INTEREST 





Stocks. (1928 = 100) 
Highest | Lowest 
July 26,| July 27, | Jul uly 30,| July 31,| Aug. 1, 
(May 17) Gen 2) 1604 '|> 1994" | 1eoe” Iiys8 Ios 1934 |? 


























182-5 | 128-8 12-3 | 132-5 | Close | 132-4 | 132-3 | 132-3 | 182°4 





FOREIGN STOCK EXCHANGES 


NEW YORK 
HEavy selling in the latter part of last week, on the news 
from Austria, suggested that the stagnant and restricted 
trading of previous weeks had been underlain by a serious 
absence of confidence. The disappearance of the ‘‘ war 
scare *’ headlines of the newspapers, however, came quickly 
enough to prevent a slump on the grand scale, and the 
markets settled down into their former condition of unenter- 
prising quietude. Prices, indeed, began slowly to regain 
some of their lost ground, and by the middle of the week 
the tone was definitely stronger. Domestic news, from 





various points, contributed to the improved tonstancy Grain 
prices continued to advance. The significance of a slight 
drop in freight car loadings and in steel activity was dis- 
counted, while importance was attached to an increase in 
power output as compared with last year. A relatively 
satisfactory second quarter’s statement by the U.S. Steel 
Corporation proved as encouraging to the markets as the 
General Motors figures had been discouraging, though some 
commentators were apt to overlook the effect of fears of 
labour troubles in expediting steel orders during part of the 
period. Food company shares were prominent in the re- 
covery in view of the higher prices these companies were 
expected to realise as a result of the drought. Bonds returned 
to partial favour, after several days of steady recession. On 
the whole, however, the markets, with the rest of the 
country, are awaiting the return of the President, who may 
or may not give the ‘‘ new lead ’’ desired by a country 
whose faith in the virtue of bold expedients is ineradicable, 
but is certainly the one man capable of giving it. 


Aug. Aug. July Aug. Aug. 
= 1° 1,1 25, fi, 1 1984 
1934 1934 x 1984 1934 Ee. 
iv. . 
Lb. La, »°32-47 10435 104 103§ | Natl. Biscuit ..... 33$ 333 33 
Do. » 32-47 1084, 102% 102 Phelps Dodge ... 15 15 14 
Do. , "33-38 1 103%, 102 Pullman ............ 45 “4 4% 
Sears-Roebuck . 308 36 35 
Atchison ..........0. 56 51} #503 | Studebaker ....... 3 eat 
TREES acocccccccccccccce 13 «12 12 Un. Fruit. ......... 6S} 
Illinois Cen 17. 16 1 S. Leather ...... 6 6 5 
N.Y. Central ...... 22% 21g 21 U.S. Rubber ...... 13} 14 138. 
meee 734 24 US. Steel ......006 36 35 
Southern Pacific 1 17: 17: 32 31 31 
Southern Rly 15 1 14 Woolworth ......... 483 48 
Union 108 101 1 
Am. Tel. and Tig. 112 110 1093 
Am, Can. ......... 95 94 94 Interboro R.T. ... 7 6 
Amer. Smelting 33 Int. Tel. Teleg 93 9 
Anaconda ......... 114 11 11 Radio Corpn. ...... 5 
Bethlehem Steel. o = von P, and L, 33 2 oa 
Corn Produce Rf. 64 623 
97 98 97 Associated Gas “A” 
Gen, Electric (New) 1 1 1 EEE semceveensoee 
Gen. Motors ...... 28 Shell Union ...... 7 7 6 
Int. Harvester 27% 27 Std. California 32 ot 32 
Mont. Ward ...... Do. N.J. .cococcee 42: 42. 
t Calculated at $5-03 to £. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics, Company, Inc., 
of New York, we print the following index figures of 
American values calculated on closing prices (1926= 100) :— 


1934 Be- 
eee waa “a 









¢ February 7th. 


(s) Aug. 1. 


Dairy AVERAGE oF 50 AMERICAN Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 
rag gas | an age sae | ag 


105-0 | 76-0 | 82-5 | 76-0 | 78°7 | 79-8 | 79-2 | 79°5 | 82-0 


Lowest 
of 1984 
(July 26) 


of 1934 


Aug. 1, 
(Feb. 5) 1934 











Tota DEALINGS IN NEw YorE 








Ege ab ob ee 
— D esse 3,340 2,210 470 810 590 780 
Bonds (Value 
Thous. $) | 21,210 18,960 6,270 9,350 8,160 10,600 
Curb— 
Shares (Thous.) ... 508 377 88 146 108 133 


* Two-hour Session. 


PARIS 


The markets opened irregular on Monday, and relapsed 
into general heaviness, mainly as a result of month-end 
liquidation. The undertone was not unsatisfactory, fears of 
European political complications having quickly subsided, 
but speculative interest was almost non-existent. Govern- 
ment stocks lost ground, and bank shares were easier, with 
short-lived rallies. Industrial shares attracted little atten- 
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tion, Thomson-Houston, in particular, showing weakness on 
Wednesday. Gold-mining shares, however, were in slightly 
increased demand in the middle of the week. 


July Aug. July July Aug. 

te 30, 1, 25, 30, 1, 

19384 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 

ue de France 11,200 10,770 10,600 | Wagons Lits ... 79} 77 77 

Ele Lyonnais... 020; 1,968 32 30 30} 

Suez Canal ......... 18,680’ 18,675 18,580 | “Chartered” .. 81 at 76 

Réunis. 1 141 1 Ford .......cccesee 55 

Rio Tinto ........s.. 1,300 1,266 1,244 | De Beers ........ 330 311 297 

Royal Dutch........ 15,410 14,750 14,880 | “ Johnnies” ... 272 265 263 
BERLIN 


The share market suffered a sharp general reaction last 
week, falls of 4 to 6 points occurring among the higher- 
priced issues on the day after the Vienna outbreak. The 
week-end, however, witnessed a moderate recovery. Deal- 
ing in the ‘‘ cash’”’ stocks, which, early in the week 
had reached the highest volume of the year, fell off heavily. 
The heaviest losses were recorded in engineering shares, but 
potash, electrical and heavy industrial issues also lost con- 
siderable ground. This week opened with an undecided 
tendency, and on Tuesday the news of the President's illness 
caused a further decline. Expectations of devaluation of 
the reichsmark led to heavy buying of foreign currency 
securities, some of which were quoted as much as 100 per 
cent. over the equivalent prices in the countries of issue. 
On Wednesday the opening was firmer, but subsequent 
changes were again, for the most part, adverse. 


ul ul Aug. ul Aug. 
i ly July “ 7 July + 
1984 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Reichsbank ... 153-00 150-75 148-00 | A. E.G. ........ 25-50 24:50 23-50 
D.D. Bank ...... 63° 62-50 60-50 
Dresdner (New) 65-50 65°50 64-50 | Siemens & Halskel49-75 145-00 140-50 
.G. F: 
. trie ...... 149-50 148-90 145-10 | A. K. U. ........ 60°50 57:00 60-25 
N amburg-Amer. 
Lloyd (New) 30°25 30:50 29-60} (“HapagNew”) 26-50 26-25 26-25 
AMSTERDAM 


The Bourse opened weak, became slightly firmer, and 
relapsed again into dullness. The leading industrial 
shares remained out of favour, Philips Lamps in par- 
ticular being offered, though Unilever were fairly steady. 
Royal Dutch dropped 3 points on Monday. Rubber shares 
improved slightly after a weak start. The news regarding 
President Hindenburg imposed a significant check on busi- 
ness. Almost the only section which showed any strength 


was the bond market, where quotations consistently 
improved. 
a a a wow 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1984 
23% Dutch Loan 774 | Steel Common 22; 21 213 
S14 Corman ereee zat 28 | A. K. U. ....00e 33 
Phitpe Lampe” «2 1985 197 Delibatavistob 138° 1s4' 1378 
ps 
etheriands Ship Royal Dutch... 1 1 146 
waleaeenns 32 390 30 | Handels Ams .. ie 150} 





CAPITAL ISSUES 


THOUGH a large number of borrowers have hastened to 
cover their requirements before the holiday season, the 
market’s attitude has been slightly uncertain and irregular. 
New mining propositions appear to retain their speculative 
appeal, but issues of relatively high-grade stocks may be 
little less easy to place than a week or two ago. The most 
notable of the week’s operations has been the offer of 3 per 
cent. stock to holders of 44 per cent. guaranteed debenture 
stock in North Wales Power Company. This is the first 
“‘ Trade Facilities ’’ stock to be converted under the terms 
outlined by the Chancellor in this year’s Budget. The new 
stock has a ‘‘ life ’’ broadly corresponding to that of 3 per 
cent. Conversion Loan. Industrial issues to the public 
include the redeemable preference shares of Ideal Boilers 
and Radiators, which acquires an old-established business 
in the recovery stage after a somewhat marked setback 
during the depression. The preference shares are well 
covered, but the company’s power to repay them at 23s., 
after 1940, may prevent any considerable future rise in 
their market quotation. Allansons Stores is a Birkenhead 
business, with fairly steady profits, but the margin for the 
preference shares is not generous, the company’s capitalisa- 
tion having taken the form of high denominational prefer- 
ence and low denominational ordinary shares. The Mayfair 
and General Property Trust prospectus sets a good example 
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by showing net revenue separately for each group of 


_ properties to be charged for the issue of first mortgage de- 


benture stock. The profits of the company, however, have 
been falling somewhat rapidly in the last three years. Of 
the week’s mining propositions, Gold Exploration and. 
Finance Company of Australia is formed under most 
eminent auspices, and should be in a position to exploit 
all the opportunities Western Australia may offer. Watende 
Mines (Kenya), Limited, takes over a producing mine, and 
numerous claims, regarding some of which ‘‘ individual 
assays would be misleading as visible gold is frequent.”’ 
These shares will appeal to a specialist clientéle. Marlu 
Gold Mining Areas is an offshoot of three West African 
companies, which acquires concessions on the Prestea reef. 
The company’s prospects should be read in the light of our 
article on ‘‘ Gold in West Africa,’’ in last week’s 
Economist. Particulars of another speculative African 
gold issue, Kassala (Sudan) Gold Mines, have also been 
advertised for public information. The week’s ‘‘ placings ”’ 
also include issues by a confectionery business, a South 
African colliery company, a multiple shop enterprise, and 
the cotton spinning concern, John Bright and Brothers. 
Nestlé ana Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Company has 


(Continued on page 240) 





This is not an invitation to subscribe for the shares but is advertised 
for public information. 
Application will be made i course Commi Exchange, 
eulen for oe to deal in the Shares acne 


MARLU GOLD MINING AREAS LTD. 


CAPITAL - - - - - - £2,000,000 

Divided into 8,000,000 Shares of 5/- each. 
Offer for Subscription at par of 
2,000,000 Shares of 5/- each. 

As oe right to Shareholders of :— 





ld Coast Selection Trust Ltd. 1,600,000 Shares 
Tarkwa Banket West Ltd. ... aay 200, ja 
Kwahu Mining Company (1925) Ltd. 200,000 _ ,, 

2,000,000 Shares 


Saptenion, must be received by the Bankers not later than Monday, the 
10 Sa, 006 . set 
ebeatanae eae oe Ernher Share fon ae eens 
Option Certificates to Bearer in respect of such right will be issued after Allotment. 

The Subscription of the whole of the 2,000,000 shares now offered 
has been underwritten in consideration of an option up to 31st July, 
a. to subscribe at 6/- per share for 1,500,000 shares of the 

mpany. 

4,000,000 shares of 5/— each will be allotted, credited as fully 
paid, to the Vendors to the Company, in full satisfaction of the 
purchase considerati 


on. 
DIRECTORS. 
HERBERT GEORGE LATILLA (Chairman of Gold Coast Selection 
Trust Ltd.) (Chairman). 

OHN ER AGNEW (Chairman of The Consolidated 

Gold Fields of South Africa Ltd.). 
CIS ALLEN (Chairman of Ariston Gold Mines (1929) Ltd.). 
JAMES HENLY BATTY (Chairman of Ashanti Goldfields Corpora- 


tion Ltd.). 
The Hon. HALLYBURTON CAMPBELL (Director of 


KENNETH 
Gold Coast Selection Trust Ltd.). 
CARL RAYMOND DAVIS (Mining Engineer). 
OLIVER VAUGHAN GURNEY HO (Director of The Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields of South Africa Ltd.). 
JULIUS SIGISMUND WETZLAR (Director of Anglo-American 
Corporation of South Africa, Ltd.). 


BROKERS. 
ROWE, SWANN & CO., 24, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
WEST AFRICAN GOLD CORPORATION LTD., 49, Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE. 
JOHN WILLIAM PRICE, Finsbury Pavement House, Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2. 
Trust, Ltd’ and Tarkwa Banket West, Led’ and Kwonw Mining Go (19s Lake toe 
undermentioned Gold Mining Concessions situated on the Prestea-Ashanti line of 
in the Gold Coast Colony, West Africa, together with certain equipment, plant and 


The four Concessions which will be held under recently granted 99-year leases are as 
follows :—New ert otal 6581 as ; New Assekukessi, 1,918; Boppo No. 1, 826-5; 
-5. To acres. 
Coneepsios: comapeten eaten: Stemiy heen es Begsen, | Desmnein, Seaniats 
and Bogosu North, now renamed New Bogosu, and North and South and 
ukrokukro North and South, now renamed New Assekukessi together with Boppo 
Nee ee ee ee ee ee 
i Gold belt. The centre of the properties is roughly 10 miles north-east of Prestea 
station. 


The areas have been selected by the Technical Staff of Gold Coast Selection Trust 
Lonusen, Gta sea tetanebve- quaeeinatsts Saas topographic and geologic surveys, 


surface prospecting underground 

pe pore See ben ee ee rem be oe C. Fe 
A.R.S.M., M.Inst.M.M., and R. A. Barry, Joint Consulting Engineers to West 

Gold Corpn. Ltd., and Major D. Gilchrist, M.C., M.Sc., Mr. F. L. Thomas, General 
Manager and Assistant General Manager respectively of Gold Coast Selection Trust Ltd. 
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Notze—Shares with a New York quotation or with definite American interest are distinguished by italics 









































tax at the standard rate. Where 
terest accrued since the last date of payment, less income date 
sca i iy setcntle cra eae = any care Tactndin iene pat "Tte ters canny Sint tad ne elas Syne 
cepeyment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the aS dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in calculating the yield on “cum. 
roe yriatest dividends, at account being taken of any enhancement or reduction — shares. 
Last two Price, | Price, 
Prices Year 1934 : ‘Aug, | Rise 
pevtess || Gente “jaly'| Aug’ | Rise vies ff (ant | Diideade’ || Name of Security I | “iS rau | 
Year 1933 || (Jan. 1 to Name of Security . | oF | 1934 | 1934 
Aug. 1) 1934 1934 Fall €) 
shake be s. 4.|] est % a @ 
hp) 8h) Stee | Pet Af 10£5 4. Sia Mi 
Do. 4% Red. at y pd 
110% 14 rT on or after Feb. 1957(n) || 1124 7 | t! 215 0 ean f “i | 3"$ 3 
92 974;| 92} || Conversn, 24% 1944-49 os 1003x| ... | 218 7 .S sees 4 cee 
Sori toes! seettl| soe art? ee copsia 105$ | 104 | — g| 3 6 0 a bch ALi | 217 0 
ih asl | Hea) tue] Be agai | HY I) —"s | eg ich fh <al ibs 
1183 | — 217 (31 +£1 e 
118f | 114§ || 119° | 116 || Do. 5% 1944-64 ...... 119 - > wise. 
113% | 108 || 115% | 11149}]| Funding 4% 1960-90... une 108 i 7 ° te = 617 3° 
1 . 98% )| 100 9999 || 2 ae eS SS : 10s | 217 6 (£5) 8 il 486 
1104 | 1073 || 113%] 110f || Victory Bonds 4% || 1134 | 1133 | — i 310 6 Aus, 10/- ||13/ stag! 2 18 Se 
10a ont 104%| 101 rast SK atestOen —i > —~h 356 District A aay pd. ... Hl +e). 3 as 
82 ssa || 9002 | 1001 | .... | 219 Of 5241 48/0 || 5(6)| 5S(a) || Do. B £1 fully paid...... Bes 7 
OF aT ord | 1 fase Sh SS-SR ... | Oh | HERS) | 288 Sf ust.£5,£3pd } so et 
72 | 61g || India 24% .......s0e00000 = i- = £ \ * 7s 
le eee ° 0 a! 
115} | 1 Do. 44% 1958-68 ... 115} | + 3 10 42% pd... 
1078 - 107 105 U.K. & Arg. 49 A(1947) 105 | 105 | ... | 3 9 9 fully pa... on . 3 . 
111 | 103 || 1113 | 1073 || Australia 5% 1945-75... || 108 | 108 4 1 ¢ 12}pa. +2 s i . 
1064 | 101 134 tog ber eh co iine | ise 311 9 See 2 | 312 9 
ine. | wig || a7" | 113 Nigeria 5% 108 00 11s | 18 314 6 § Pe ea 40 8 
3 U1 || 1054 | 1026 || N.S. Wales 5% 35-55 103 103 3 13 8 fa, £1 ba. +éa| 400 
1124 | 106 || 1112 | 109 || N. Zealand 5% 1946 110 | 110 ‘eS Ges, haa 
107% | 102 108, || Queensland 5% 40-60... || 107 107 si ¢ fipa... ca £48 
114% | 107% || 114§ | 1112 _Atrica 5% 1945-75... || 11 fly a. peels 
1952|| 963 | 96 460 ‘pd. 479 
94: 60 89 || Argentine 4% Resc. 102° | 101 =~ 515 Off 118] 11 [)129(0) | 7$(6) || Union, £5, £28 pd....... > 
| oe Bo. 7% Int red. by 1987 -—6 | 910 6 Sens - | 8. 0 
Bt | St [Bakery ce ce | "a | 22 SU aah] aah | sn ang | Aten fay. . olds 
1154 | 108 || 1138 | 109: pany red. by 1956|/ 110 | 110 |... . 2 a n, 1, fully Pd + cas 
1 30 20} || Bulgaria 74% Loan..... 263 264 ove ; $a pa = .. 7 
62 81 | 72% || Brazil5% . 1914... || 78 | 77x] + 3 Lance. £5, 310 
27 | 11 16 || Chili 6% (1929) ......... 18} 18} | ... “6 N.Brit.&Mer.£5, £13 pd. "IZ ae 
7 China 5% (1912).......+. 72 72 z ; > £10, £1 A 23/23 % 
913] 67 || 97 Do. 5% (1913)......... | ot | 1383 » fully paid... -$| 38 3 
= set * "e2 Danish 3%...... - a sit 84 311 0 eee, —% .s Se 
51 7 EB BE% 2.00. reerevee 84 eit = : Do. £1, with 4s. paid ... 4 .3 3 
Ae oe oe Meee - Hats 
101 72 || 10 101_ || Finland 6% 1923 ...... 102 ;% . fully pa. - $e : 
a’ || Sef to Le | eiceinas Sun Lif euearer — Ff] 210 6 
"2 | 408 || 60 Do. 54% Ste, Bas. 1990 || 45 | St | 3 13 8 3 2 aly | 212 Sf 
344 | 23 act 31_ || Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 33} | 33 ove ; D - | 460 
41 37% || Do. 7% Refugee evees 39 39 ove investment Seuss ~ 215 1 
58 st 454 | 40 eee he senonnenoanen . x) +4 s%4 Ons. a“ " Nil 
$3 | 58 | 88 | 78 || Japancee 54% 1996-65 || 7 73s Atlas Electric, etc, jal 1 1 0 
97 | 57 || 93 | 85 6% (te) sel 1080 854 | 85} ) ... 2 3 Brit. Assets Trust 5/- . | 413 8 
1073 | 95 || 113 98 Pee sise 198 1911. 1 | a ove 3 Debenture Corp. Stk.... $35 
63 35 4 25 Peru 7 % Dy sodenseee 30 25 = 7 i3 0 sce 319 8 
873 94 84 Poland 7%... ercccvccccoccs tt 914 | — 55 Guardian vestmen 411 
29 152 19) 15 || Roumania 4%Con.1922 15 16 4 ota Indus, and Gen. Ord.... 480 
101 | 91 || 115 | 97 || Swedish 3$% 1908...... 13 | 113 = 71b) || Invest. Trust Def. ...... 480 
105% | 100} || 111% | 102 be & Argentine 1933 416 olf 16/9 4ib) || Lake View Invest. 10/- cae 
B Certs, (! ae 108 | 108 > 3 3}(a) || Mercantile Investment 419 0 
623 | 533 |} 703 | 543 oC certs, yh 674 | 67} | .. | 4 174 3la Meschants p Saat Ged. a7 
293 tropoli — a 
$2 || 528| 31 | Berlin 6% ion Bota aaa 34 | 32 | -2 = Nineteen Twenty-eight 
i= 112 1178 | 114 mgham 5% 1946-56 117 +4 eco : : . = ie an Tuenipene : . 8 
116} | 1133 |] 118 | 114 Bristol 59 1948-58..... 117. | 11 21398 aad —— Investment(5/-) si ¢ 
87 60 933 | 7 Danzig 7 o 1935-45 beeen 92 ~y - 315 61] 1603 'b) || Scottish » etc, 476 
1134 | 105} || 120 | 113% || E. London 5% 1960-70 || 120 120 315 6H es b) || Trustees Corp. Ord. .7 
1073 | 104% || 1078 -# {ohannbe, 54% a 108 =. “4 $14 91 1983 5(b) | 3(a) || United States Debenture! 
Seine 7% 1935-82...... 1106 | 106]... | 4 6 0 tine Land, etc. f1 . | 2938 
ee | Jase i ae | ese en 2) Ml 
1934 , Price, | Price, Nil, || Bri € —1/3| 419 3 
Gan. tte ‘Dwikesds || Mame of Security July’ Aug.'| oe"! viata 26 gait) | Bait. Alsi 18) fy pa ; 410 8 
Aug. 1 . ° Fall tion £1 wits 
High Low Low | 9 OO Public Boards || 1224 | 1954 38 i Cot undo Puy 1 - | 440 
est es t 5 oe eee J 
117%) inl 2 3 Central Elec. ate i tba) || Dalgety, £20 £8 Pd. ..- ~Ha| Na 
Taamsront Bouxp | 29) Se ey oo =e _ Nil 
198] 115 || 23 | 2 Sh te aoe uz |u7l +e] ss ae I tore Seat ete fi ‘my | 1S 0 
1 125 || 2 | 2 “A” 1985-2023... || 127 | 128 tH| 314 6 _ } Ord. Stk. “J Nil 
1104 | 107$ | 2% | 2% || 44% “T.F.A.” 1942-72 || 109 | 110° | + 328 Nil || Corp. (Pref i. sii. 
1 118 || 2 3 5% ,, B 1965-2028.... 121, | 121 -3 | 378 - mt ‘in < | 318 
ol @ it it Met. Wat. Bd. “ B 3% oat oat . | 3 4 0 ‘t Staveley Tens fiz -7}4| 210 3 
iret 114 2f 24 || Pt.of Lndn.5% 1950-70 || 118 | 118 | “. | 310 6 
23(0 a) || G. Western Ord. Stk .. 51 50 | —1 fe a —6d| 410 0 
i) oS] Se | | ae ereerase ii] gta) "is | Beuatnors f | 48 $ 
1 i % Pref. Ord..... ~ a Nil 
2 Do. 5% Pref. 1955..... 85 —3}| 3.1 0 Det Oi 
46y | 26° || Ra | NW || Do.a9 anaper sac || 8 274 | —4 Nil @ ez of Lond. — +1/- 440 
Sot 193 Nil | Nil L.MS. Ord, Stk. ........ 22 -1 ~ 2p{0) || Distillers Co. Ord. £1... -i/6| 5 0 0 
64 41 Nil | N 2 Pref. Stk. 1923.. 47 43} | —3} 3 1 Hans 16(b) || Guinness (A) Ord. oh =6 415 6 
GOE |] 24(0) | 14(@) || 4% Pref. Sth vesne 794 73} | -1 a as I ind & Allsopp /1 415 & 
32 19 i | N Southern Def. Stk. ..... 23 203 | — "T é b) || Meux's fi nnn 30 
1(c) | _3(c Do. 5% Pret. Ord. Sth 7% | 71 |-7 | 4 .¢ $6l0) || Mitchells & Butiers ‘Zi «| 3,9 9 
11 tort 24{a) | 2() || Do. S% Pref. St... 113 | 113 4 B) || Oblsson's Cape £1 2. + $e 2 
. cn Ook Stk 22 21 - Nil 85, T10(b African Bs. coecce -i/- 316 0 
2 19} || Nil | Nil || Antofagasts b { l 5(b) || Taylor Walker 1 486 
1 10° | Nil | Nil || B.A.& PacificOrd Stk. || 12 | Tit | — Nil 2) || Watney Combe Def. £1 —2/- 
84%) 238 || Nil | Nil | B.A.Gr.Sthn. Ord. Stk. || 27 | 25¢|—1}| Nil Irom Ooal and Redes 
274 | 19 || Nil | Nil |' B.A. Western Ord. Stk. || 213 | 20) | —1 Nil an {1 =u x 
223 | 14% || Nil | Nil | C. Argentine Ord. Stk. | 16} | 16° | — 3 Nil Amal. Anthracite {1 ~.. “éa| a! o 
15} Nil | Nil | C.U; ay Monte V 10. 8} | -—2 i 3 (0) || Babcock Wilcox £1 ..... “ ial is 
18 12 Nil | Nil | Can. Pacine Com, ($2 13 13 se Nil Nil || Barrow Hamatite (fi) oe = 
833 | 7 1 Can. Nat.1927Guar.2% |} 83 83 oe 2 : Nil || Baldwins 4/- ........2... ae oa 
29 2(c) st | ta Rica Ord. Stk..... | 27$x| 27x) ... Y Bengal Iron £1 ........+ ~ | 2% 
2 12 |} Nil | Nil |] Entre Rios Ord. Stk.. 1 13 a = (a) (b) || Bolsover Col’ry Ord ss oa 
1s) | 92] Nil | eopoldina Ord. Stk] “at | “at | Na Brown aie “éa| Nil 
15 73 1 ; — “e ; Consett Iron £1 ....... ‘ ~<A 2 9 
Nil | Nil || Nitrate Rlys. (£10)...... 62/6 | 60/- | ~2/6] Nil a 7 —6d| 4 2 
| See] |e ae | | | ie 0 | Sota ew ¥| 
6 || 10) | 1(a y. Ord. £5...... = een a 
oe eet MA LNA | eo Sc a —Sh! 250 Nil | Nil_U' Utd. Havana Ord. Stk. 34! 3 |- 4! Nil [19/6 | 14/9 |l_Nil_| Nil Il Guest Keen &c. £1..... ||_ 15/9 | 15/- | —9d|__Nil_ 





t Free of Income Tax. 
in New Zealand Currency. ( Allowing fr tate of exchange. on December 1, 1952. 
(a) (a) Interim dividend. (0) Final dividend. (¢) Last two yearly dividends. (4) Paldin New Zealand Gurreacy,  (@) Allowing for rate of exchange. Free of Income Taz (b) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. — ee) Yield worked on redemption at par . 
redemption at paron Feb. 1, 1957. Based on interest penens of SS eet ome tember 30. 

(m) “— Yild worked on edemane at par on April Ist, 1961. 0)’ Second terim dividend. Accounts in future being made up to Sep 
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£ ad. 
evcvee 315 3. 
4 811 
Nil 
evccecce 454 
eceecee 517 4 
460 
460 
cocee 43 0 
ecccce 47.6 
414 
340 
eeeee Nil 
eccecce 3 69 
310 0 
jal 3 9 Of 
315 Of 
290 
415 0 
acces 213 4f 
Nil 
29 0 
qecececeececece 312 0 
218 6 
Nil 
. 5/ 61 0 
ecco 369 
Finlay J . 276 
r Ltd, Ord. £1... || 75/- | 75/- 218 0 
Gaumont-Brit. (10/-)... |} 11/6 | 12/- | +6d}| 517 0 
Goodlass Wall & Co.(10/)!} 11/3 | 11/3} ... 490 
& Cros.Def.(£1|} 127/6 | 125/- | —2/6| 2 0 0 
Harrods (B.A.) 15/-Ord |} 7/6} 7/6) ... Nil 
Harrods £1 .....0ccccceeee -|] 73/9 | 73/9 414 
9 Home . Stores 4/=.. 9/6 | 9/3 | —3d| 4 2 0 
3 Imperial Airways £1.... || 38/9 | 38/9 211 3 
Imperial Tors 35/3 | 35/6 | +3d| 4 4 3 
6 Chemical J Def. (10/-) 8/9 | 8/44] —44d) 1 1 6 
9 perial Smeltg. Or. 11/3 10/6 —9d| ~ Nil 
6 Imperial T. - 3 7 Of 
International H. $1 sii - Nil 
9 ao - ° 
0 International Tea 5/-... || 31/- | 30/9 | — 418 0 
0 Lever {7% Cum. £1... |} 30/- | 30/-| ... 413 3 
0 Bros, \8%Cm"“A”P£.£1)| 30/6 | 30/6 | ... 5 3 3 
Do.20%Cm.Pf.Ord.(£1) || 67/6 | 67/6 519 6 
: - iy} k £1 eecceee 98/- —3/- $ 2 3 
‘ DP £1 .cccceccecee + 
0 Manbre Garton {1.. |} 53; 53/ * 417 3 
6 Marks & S A 10/- || 221/3 | 21 2/6} 112 0 
Maypole Z)—..evce 2/10$| 2/103 400 
ae 10/- — /— wy 318 6 
6 P ynd\ 7% Gid.|| 674 | 624) —5 | 11 4 0 
0 of Germany 65 60 | —5}| 1016 9 
6 tt & Sons £1 || 106/3 | 106/3 450 
0 Salt > ecccccoccccce 38/9 | 38/9 412 10 
0 rs Sfm..cccccee 19/6 | 19/-| —éd| 5 3 0 
0 Savoy Hotel £1 ......... 23/9 | 23/13] —74d) 2 3 0 
0 Def. £1...... 42/6 | 42/6] ... 315 3 
0 Sears xcs 14/- | 13/9 | —3d| 4 3 OF 
2 Slaters and Bodega {1.. f- | 20/—-} ... § 00 
8 & Meat {1/} 13/9 | 13/9] ... Nil 
0 Spillers Ord. £1 ........« | 56/6 | —6d| 5 6 O 
0 b paeeee 6 esos || 47 46/- | —1/6| 610 0 
0 Swed. Match, B. (kr. 100)|| 8/14} 6/103) —1/3 Nil 
3 Tate and Lyle ft... 90/- | 90/-| .. | 4 5 0 
2 allie 92/6 | 90/- | —2/6; 3 6 9 
6 T £1 || 97/6 | 97/6 318 0 
0 Tube Investments {1 /~ | 43/9 | +9d} 312 0 
0 Newall £1..... 47/6 | 45/- | —2/6} 215 0 
7 Unilever £1.........scc0008 20/73] 18/9 |—1/103; 6 10 0 
United Dairies {1 ...... 61/- | 60/-| —1/~-} 4 2 0 
ee ee hecve 18/9 | 17/6 | —1/3 Nil 
Utd.Tob. (South) 1) 96/3 | 96/3 | ... 440 
Wallpaper Mfrs. Def. {1 || 65/- | 61/3 | —3/9} 4 1 0 
eae Za oO 1 || 31/3 | 32/6} +1/3} 418 6 
Ww iF. .) Or, 5/-|| 101/3 | 100/- | —1/3] 4 0 0 
Anglo-Am. of S.A. 10/- |} 30/- | 29/- | —1/- Nil 
) || Ashanti Goldfields an) re 2/3 mt) : } $ 
Nil 
49 6 
417 0 
6 9 6 
§ 00 
Nil 
612 0 
620 
715 0 
Nil 
218 0 
11 2 6 
318 
? 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
° 933 
7 cmon 14/43) 13/0 hy 7 Nit 
— 1/4 
0 Union .(12/6 fy. 138/9 | 135/- | —3/9| 4 9 0 
0 } Wiluna Grad én sey ais S113 m4 ? 
0 Zinc Corpora‘ 10/-... || 27/6 | 27/6 | ... 411 0 
6 AND OTHER TRUSTS 
6 Latest prices, as supplied by the managers :— 
0 
th 
0 25 
6 nen ponene 20/3-21/3 —3d Gold Prod. 2nd Ser., 17/9-18/9 
: Bri Empire "hi" eat —3d Gp. Unit Certs., av. 13/6-20/6 


Do. * B™ csc 9/74-10/1 —14d |} Inves. Gas & Elec..| 14/--14/9 
British General ... | 18/3-19/3 | —4d || Investors General 19/9.20/9 





” —3d 

0 |] Commercial ......... | 20/—21/- | —3d || Do., “B”........... —3d 

O |] First British ........ | 37/3-38/3 | —6d || Do., “C” ......0000 occ 

0 acai lantae —3d 

6 x —6d 

9 |} Gilt-edged............ 18/6-19/-— oud i ish ....... —3d 

0 ee | 71/6-77/- | +1/9 || Trust of Insurance | 19/—-20/- 

4 dep..... / —3d Universal ......... eh 18/9-19/9 one 

(a) Interim dividend. (d) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends, Cash bonus from capital accretions. Including bonus 5% free of tax. 

(n) Dividend for 18 tuonthe yield woepend a ycuyidend. 2 (p) Based on @ dividend of Legere (t) Yie' ee page Ne ey ines sane tot. 
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(Continued from page 237) 
made an offer to preference shareholders for conversion 
of their holdings into ordinary shares. This will appeal 
mainly to majority holders of Swiss nationality, rather 


than to minority British holders, who do not desire to | 


assume either an equity risk or a currency risk. 


ISSUES OF THE WEEK 
By Prospectus or Offer for Sale . 


Total recorded, January 1 to Jul 1934, excluding conversi: 112,174,863. 
ed coeaek See te aly 28, 1934, including conversions, rrr 


National Savings Certificates.—Net receipts, week ended July 28, 1934, Dr. £100,000. 
Nominal Conver- New First Further 
Capital sions Payment Liability 

£ £ £ £ £ 
30,000 
50,000 
900,000 


768,750 
115,000 


To the Publie 
Allansons Stores, 120,000 ord. 5s., at 
sopnonneeenpenongogpnponcepecosqnoosscccs 30,000 
50,000 
900,000 


- 750,000 
115,000 


15,000 
6,250 
225,000 
93,750 
57,500 


15,000 
43,750 
675,000 
675,000 
57,500 


Se eeeeeeeccorereseseeeseeesseeree 


Mayfair and General Property 
(to repay £78,420 6}% deb. stk. at 
104 of Duchess Co.) ...+.- 
North Wales Power Co., f 1,468,100 3% 
guar. deb. stk., 1 1953 (to 
repay 43% guar. deb. stk.) .......... 1,468,100 1,468,100 one a 


eS - 


200,000 81,557 118,443 10,000 190,000 


Total Offered for Subscription— 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


114,200,666 102,644,204 
693,100,058 369,058,073 


1 . 
t This figure includes £1,920,000,000 for conversion of 5% War Loan into 3% War Loan. 


Nature of Borrowing 
Debentures Preference 


70,947,528 12,385,356 
116,290,709 7,319,345 


a 290,587,490 
107,313,599 


Ordinary 
90,783,172 
5,912,954 


Total 
114,057,056 
1 


La , 


ee erercerecseesessccees 


212,917,900 111,177,600 369,158,100 

170,172,800 12,773,800 5,963,400 188,910,000 

222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 
By Stock Exchange Introduction 

Approximate 

Capital Price Dealings Cash 

Introduced —— Involved 

: 22,910,957 

146,250 

23,057,227 


27,395,835 


22/6 


Seer rere eeseesessesresseseeeeeseeseseseseeeseesesee 


BE OA IE ven cceccesessccseccnssceccsscccences 17,180,032 
Total to date, year 1933 ..............ccsesessescsescceeees 25,494,051 


PUBLIC OFFERS 

Gold Exploration and Finance Company of Australia, Ltd.— 
Issue of 1,800,000 shares of 10s. each at par. Formed to 
acquire holdings, loans and options in the Australian gold- 
mining companies from Austral Trust, Central Mining, Imperial 
Smelting, New Consolidated Goldfields, Union Corporation 
and Zinc Corporation. Interests acquired are prospecting and 
developing companies in established fields, except for Western 
Mining, which is exploring an area of 85,000 square miles in 
Western Australia. Purchase consideration £375,000 in cash, 
vendors subscribing for 900,000 shares of above issue, of which 
further 200,000 will be offered preferentially; working capital, 
£525,000. 


Ideal Boilers and Radiators, Ltd.—Issue of 750,000 5 per 
cent. redeemable £1 cumulative preference shares at 20s. 6d. 
Company acquires assets (with certain exceptions) of National 
Radiator Company, manufacturers of Ideal boilers, radiators, 
etc. Proceeds will repay bank advances and extend business. 
Profits shown for 10} years separately, ranging between 
£313,171 for 1929 and £157,329 for 1932. For the half-year 
ended June 30, 1934, £115,358. Total net assets, £1,412 452. 
Purchase price, £970,000, satisfied by {£21,000 cash, 250,000 
preference shares, and 699,000 ordinary shares. Goodwill in 
purchase consideration, £257,548. 


| Stores, Ltd.—Acquires (from July 1, 1934) general 
drapery store business in Birkenhead, founded 1860. Issue 
at par of 50,000 £1 6 percent. cumulative redeemable pref- 
erence shares and 120,000 5s. ordinary shares, preference 
being redeemable at 22s. 6d. per share at company’s option. 
Profits shown for six years, maximum £13,371 for 1928-29, 
latest £11,323 for 1933-34. Net assets acquired (exclusive 
of goodwill), £76,700. Purchase price £90,000 in cash, of 
which £13,300 attributable to goodwill. 


Mayfair and General Property Trust, Ltd.—Issue of £200,000 
5 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock at par, with final 
redemption August, 1969, to repay £86,774 mortgages, and 
make advance to redeem £78,420 debenture stock and £15,000 
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mo on the Duchess Property Company. Holders of 
6} per cent. Duchess Property debenture stock offered 
into £104 new debenture or £100 new and £4 cash for every 


£100. Net value of properties, £426,567. Profits: 1930-31, 


£30,346; 1931-32, £26,008; 1932-33, £19,691. 


Watende Mines (Kenya), Ltd.—Issue of 460,000 shares of 
5s. each at par. Property situated in South Kavirondo area 
of Kenya Colony. During four months to March 31, 1934, 
output of Kihancha Mine was 912 ounces.of fine gold from 
roughly 500 tons of ore. Preliminary expenses estimated at 
£10,000 and payable by company. Purchase consideration, 
payable to British East African Mining Syndicate, 440,000 
fully paid 5s. shares. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 
Austin Reed, Ltd.—Issue of 200,000 5 per cent. “A” 
cumulative redeemable preference shares {1 each ranking 
after existing 8 per cent. cumulative preference shares. 
Redeemable at 22s. after August 30, 1944. Messrs. W. A. 
Simpson and Company have agreed to subscribe for whole 
issue at 20s. 44d. per share, for broker’s fee of 500 guineas. 


Kassala (Sudan) Gold Mines, Ltd.—Share capital £50,000 
in 2s. shares, of which 100,000 issued at 2s. 6d. cash, 300,000 
credited as fully paid for purchase consideration and 100,000 
held in reserve. Properties situated in Sudan. Purchase 
price for all properties (including plant, machinery and equip- 
ment) £30,000, no portion in cash. Preliminary expenses 
estimated at £1,500. 


Marlu Gold Mining Areas, Ltd.—Offer at par of 2,000,000 
5s. shares to shareholders of Gold Coast Selection Trust, 
Tarkwa Banket West and Kwahu Mining (1925), from which 
company acquires gold-mining concessions. Subscribers given 
option, to July 31, 1936, to take up, at 6s., one further share 
for every four allotted. Purchase price payable to vendors 
is £1,000,000, to be satisfied by the allotment of shares in the 
capital of the company. Preliminary expenses estimated at 

,000. 

Springfield Collieries, Ltd.—Issue at par of £160,000 5 per 
cent. first mortgage debentures of £100. Principal and 
interest guaranteed by African and European Investment 
Company. Repayable August 1, 1970, with company’s right 
to redeem on August 1, 1942, or after at 103. Incorporated 
March 12, 1934, in South Africa. Preliminary expenses 
estimated at £900. Messrs. E. S. Marcus and Company, 
of 5 and 6 Great Winchester Street, London, have agreed to 
purchase whole present issue at par, less cash commission of 
£2,000 

ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 

Van Dyk Proprietary Mines, Ltd.— With regard to the right 
of shareholders to subscribe for one 10s. share at par in the 
new company for each share held by them in this company, 
owing to unavoidable delay, the issue must be further post- 
poned. It will be impossible to adhere to the date for closing 
the offer, viz., July 3ist. Shareholders registered on July 7th 
will be notified in due course of the dates during which the 
offer will remain open. 


PRIVATE PLACING 

Caley (A. J.) and Son, Ltd.—Issue at par of 150,000 5 per 
cent. cumulative preference shares {1 unconditionally guaran- 
teed for capital and dividend by John Mackintosh and Sons, 
Ltd. Incorporated 1898 and carries on chocolate and con- 
fectionery business. Proceeds of present issue will repay 
bank advances, with interest, of £135,000. Net profits of 
John Mackintosh, Ltd., shown for ten years, between £130,295 
for 1923-24, and £12,426 for 1926-27, to £79,122 for 1932-33. 
John Mackintosh net assets, £522,733. Results of A. J. Caley 
for past three years: 1931-32 (loss), £20,290; 1932-33 (loss), 
£105,438; 1933-34 (profit), £14,972. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 

North Wales Power Company, Ltd.—Offer of {1,468,100 
£3 per cent. guaranteed debenture stock, 1946-1953, in 
exchange for holdings of North Wales Power Company, Ltd., 
£4 10s. per cent. guaranteed debenture stock, 1930-1953, to 
be repaid on November 1, 1934. A trustee security guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by His Majesty’s Treasury. Re- 
payable 1935 to 1953, by cumulative sinking fund by drawings 
so arranged that annual percentage payable during last fourteen 
years is larger than the annual percentage during first five 
years. Power reserved to the company to redeem at par on 
November 1, 1946, or on any half-yearly interest date there- 
after. Company owns and operates three hydro-electric 
generating stations. 


Bank Line, Ltd.— Holders of 5 per cent. guaranteed deben- 
tures are informed that the company will redeem the whole of 
the {1,264,000 outstanding stock on February Ist next at par. 

Nestlé and Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Company.—An extra- 
ordinary meeting will be held at Cham, Switzerland, on 
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11th, to consider proposals for conversion cf CALLS DUE AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 11, 1934 
2,000,000 8 per cent. eabiiaee ineiioamann teemnenl diene The grand total of calls falling duein August, 1934, is {6,367,141, 
into ordinary (bearer) shares of Sw. Frs. 10 each. Preference which with {7,270,599 which fell due in August, 1933. 
shareholders will be offered the alternative of £2 in cash and The calls fall due from August 6, 1934, to August 11, 1934, 


e ordinary (bearer) share of Frs. (Swiss) 10 in exchange for inclusive :— 
every two preference shares. A holder who so desires may 
of the ordinary shares of Frs. 10 each for {2 4s. per 
share offered by a group. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 


GOLD OPTIONS SYNDICATE, LIMITED 
SOUND POSITION AND GOOD OUTLOOK 
DIVIDEND OF 35 PER CENT. 


MR W. A WILLS ON CAPITAL INCREASE 


The annual ordinary general meeting of the Gold Options Syndi- 
cate, Limited, was held on Tuesday, July 31, 1934, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., Mr W. A. Wills (chair- 
man and managing director of the company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr S. Staveley Briggs, F.C.1.S.) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—With regard to our capital, it stands at a moderate 
figure. At June 30th the issued capital was £41,770, and there 
were in reserve or under option 167,080 shares, representing £8,230, 
making our total capital £50,000. The profit for the fourteen 
months ending June 30th last amounted to {21,222 15s. Cash 
in hand at June 30th stood at the relatively satisfactory figure of 
£80,013 10s., being nearly twice the whole amount of the issued 
capital, and there were no liabilities except as regards (temporary) 
sundry creditors, which showed an excess of £8,699 over debtors. 
The amount under sundry debtors is for shares sold, but not yet 
delivered and paid for, but {22,000 has been received since the 
date of the balance sheet. As these sums are received they will be 
paid out again in reduction of the ‘‘ Sundry Creditors ’’ item. The 
balance of approximately {£8,700 is in our favour and includes an 
unrealised profit which should accrue shortly. Incidentally, since 
the date of the report, cash—and cash assets—has increased from 
£80,013 to about £88,000. 

We paid, as you remember, an interim dividend of 10 per cent. 
on the then issued capital in October last, and you are now recom- 
mended to take a further 25 per cent., making a total of 35 per 
cent. for fourteen months’ trading. (Applause.) As to the reserve 
fund, there is a clause in the articles which forbids us to distribute 
more than 75 per cent. of our earnings. The remaining 25 per 
cent. goes into a permanent reserve fund, which, however, is avail- 
able for the general purposes of the business. The fund at the 
moment stands at the amount of £5,305 13s. 9d. The idea of a 
permanent reserve fund is an innovation of our own which we 
hope will commend itself to you. I think that as yet no other 
company has employed it. We hope in a few years’ time it may 
assume important dimensions. Finally, after making a reserve of 
£6,000 for income tax, etc., there will be a balance of 
£3,840 8s. od. of unallocated profit to be carried forward. I may 
tell you that ultimately about three-quarters of that income tax 
comes back to us. Unfortunately, we have to deduct it from 
your dividends. 

Our main object has been to operate the syndicate as a co- 
operative association for the direct and indirect benefit of share- 
holders. With this idea before us, soon after formation we ac- 
quired fairly large lines of Wilunas at 45s. 6d. and upwards, Lace 
Props. at £3 12s., East Rand Consols at 11s. 6d., and recommended 
you to participate. We took a very small commission on these 
participations, reserving a small interest for the syndicate itself, 
and I think I may say that the shareholders who followed our 
advice made individually ten or more times the profit we made as 
a syndicate, but it is all kept in the family. 


NIGEL VAN RYN REEFS 


Our first subsidiary was Nigel Van Ryn Reefs, Limited. At 
the beginning of the year we took in hand the reconstruction of the 
Nigel Van Ryn Reefs. This was a company then without cash 
resources and in debt to the extent of over £22,500, while the 
shares were unmarketable. On June 30th it had over £100,000 
cash in hand, or more than the whole issued capital, and all debts 
had been paid off. In addition, the company’s assets had been 
written down to {2 against the share premium account. These 
assets include 257 claims on the Nigel Reef, contiguous to the 
Nigel Company, in relation to which the company has already 
received overtures for purchase. Whether they will amount to 
anything remains to be seen, but in any case the claims are there 
and, in my opinion, are of value. 

Another asset consists of half interest, with the Oroville Dredging 
and Camp Bird Companies, in about 9} miles of deep lead in the 
Avoca Valley in Victoria. This ground has recently been formed 
into a company with the title of the Lamplough Gold Mining 
Company, Limited, with a capital of £150,000 in 2s. shares. Of 
this capital {100,000 is to be paid to us and the other vendors for 
the property and {50,000 is to be issued for working capital. The 
first directors will be Mr Douglas Christopherson and Mr Robert 
Annan, directors of the Consolidated Goldfields. Mr Christopher- 





son will be chairman and the other directors will be Mr Richard 
Humble, assistant managing director of the Nigel Van Ryn Reefs, 
Limited, and Colonel Watson, of the Oroville Dredging Company, 
who is, I am told, a most capable engineer, and is resident in 
Melbourne. Mr David Melvin, part vendor of the properties, will 
be managing director in Melbourne, and Mr F. G. Bryant, who 
has, I believe, a considerable reputation as an expert on deep 
leads, will be consulting engineer in Australia. 

Gold Corporation, Limited.—We formed this company in April 
last with a capital of £250,000 in 2s. 6d. shares, placing 1,000,000 
shares at par and a second million at 3s., the premium enabling 
us to write off the preliminary expenses. The capital was found 
without advertising or underwriting among our own shareholders 
and business friends. Here again a very large participation was 
taken by Johannesburg, where we have established a local transfer 
agency and where we intend, when the capital is more or less paid 
up, to apply for permission to deal, as also in London. 


PROJECTED INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


The business of the Gold Options Syndicate was started in a 
very small way, with a capital of £10,000, as a sort of co-opera- 
tive institution of friends dealing in gold shares who desired expert 
advice, or what we claim to be expert advice, which is not always 
the same thing, of course. (A voice: ‘‘ Pretty nearly.’’) Thank 
you. We have been successful, not only for ourselves, but much 
more so for our shareholders and business connections. The capital 
was soon afterwards increased to £50,000, and the business has 
grown so much that the time has now come when we think we 
must look forward to a much larger future than was contemplated 
a year ago. 

The syndicate was originally a private one, and my arrangement 
with it was that I should have the right to subscribe for one-half 
of the capital at par. There are now only 32,420 shares out of the 
100,000 originally under option still unexercised. We have so 
many shareholders now, some of them with large holdings— 
especially my own family—that we think we ought to apply for 
permission to deal on the Stock Exchange, but the capital is still 
too small for that, and it is proposed therefore to double it and 
to offer the new shares to shareholders pro rata on easy terms of 
payment, so that the capital of the company may, as far as 
possible, be retained in the ownership of its original supporters. 
(Hear, hear.) 

In these conditions I feel that I must—rather reluctantly, I must 
confess—relinquish my preferential right to subscribe for half the 
new issue, in the interest of our friends who have entrusted us with 
their money, and for whose confidence we are grateful, and I am 
prepared to do so on the condition that any of the shares not 
applied for by the other shareholders shall revert under option to 
me in terms of my original founder’s agreement. (Applause.) 

It will be proposed that the new issue of 200,000 shares shall be 
offered to shareholders pro vata at the current price of 10s. per 
share, which, we submit, is more than justified by the dividends, 
cash position and prospects of the company. These, it is proposed, 
shall be payable 2s. 6d. on application and the remainder in calls 
of 2s. 6d. at three-monthly intervals. These terms will make it 
easier for the members who are not plutocrats and who wish to 
avail themselves cf the offer. 


THE FUTURE 


Of course, our future is concentrated on gold and depends on 
the future of gold. As you know, every country in the world is 
strenuously competing to increase its gold resources. France has 
already brought her gold reserve up to the equivalent of over a 
thousand millions sterling, in addition to which the French Finance 
Minister not long ago said that about {£500,000 in gold bars was 
hoarded by private French owners. In America the gold reserves 
at the Federal Bank have reached the imposing total of £334 
millions, and so much importance is attached to this central hoard 
of gold that the private ownership of raw gold in the U.S.A. is 
forbidden by law. From time to time one hears that the paper 
dollar is to be de-valued to 50 cents, which would still further 
increase the dollar price for gold and certainly react on or increase 
the sterling price for gold. 

Sooner or later, therefore, we expect to see gold at a higher 
price. But unless and until the dollar is de-valued there is, 
perhaps, not likely to be much change in the sterling price, though 
it may go to 140s. or possibly more before the end of this year. 

In the meantime, as far as we can see, this company, unless 
something unexpected happens, should be able to maintain the 
rate of dividends now being paid. Much important business is in 
prospect, provided always that the gold share market maintains its 
present activity, as we believe it will do for a long time. 

Probably many will regard the profits as incredibly small for 
the difficult work of reconstruction or finding capital. Un- 
doubtedly that is so, but we do not regret it. It was the wide- 
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spread knowledge that we were aiming to share profits with our 
supporters and with the ultimate public that gave us such an 
extensive credit and enabled us to carry through these consider- 
able financial transactions without the expense of underwriting and 
advertising, which so many companies of the great gold groups 
find themselves obliged to resort to. The result is, speaking gener- 
ally, that the buyers of Nigel Van Ryn Reefs made shillings where 
we made pennies, and we hope it will be the same with other 
companies we bring out. (Applause.) — 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





GOLD FIELDS RHODESIAN DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED POSITION 


The twenty-second ordinary general meeting of The Gold Fields 
Rhodesian Development Company, Limited, was held, on the 30th 
ultimo, at the Institute of Chartered Accountants, Moorgate Place, 
London, E.C. Mr O. V. G. Hoare (chairman of the company) 
presided. 

Mr Jas. W. Clark, for the secretaries (The New Consolidated 
Gold Fields, Limited), having read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: Last year 
when I had the pleasure of occupying this chair at our general 
meeting I congratulated myself on having a much more agreeable 
task than had fallen to my lot before. I am glad to say that 
to-day the duties that fall to me are more pleasant still. We have 
to deal to-day with accounts for the year up to May 31st last, show- 
ing results very much more satisfactory than any experienced by 
this company before. 

Our total income from dividends, realisations, and sundry re- 
ceipts amounted to the record figure of £307,000; this is a figure 
of £130,000 over that of last year, which, as you may remember, 
we considered an extremely good year for profit earning. I am 
glad to say our dividend income is on the increase, and, having 
been only £22,000 two years ago, £27,000 last year, in the accounts 
before you it was nearly £62,000. 

Turning to the balance sheet, the item, reserve account £50,000, 
is a new one. In the past this company has never had a reserve 
account and has, roughly speaking, divided among its shareholders 
the full extent of its profits. Your directors think, and feel sure 
you will agree with them, that it is most desirable for a company 
such as this to build up a substantial reserve, on which it can 
draw if bad times come again. If we have other good years, as 
I hope we may, it will be our intention, so far as we can, to add 
to this figure, to build up the position of the company, making it 
stronger, and we believe the shareholders will find as a result of 


this policy that their shares will be a more valuable investment to 
them. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


Investments at cost less amounts written off stand at £1,216,035. 
This is an increase of £257,550 resulting from an excess of pur- 
chases of investments over sales. In past years where there was 
depreciation, the auditors naturally insisted on this depreciation 
being stated. Last year we stated the appreciation that existed 
so that we might emphasise the increased value of our assets as 
we were afraid shareholders might not realise how much the 
position of the company had improved during that year unless this 
point was particularly marked. In view of the fact that there was 
still a considerable debit on profit and loss, your board were 
anxious to explain to shareholders that although this debit existed, 
there were unrealised profits more than enough to clear it up if 
and when they were realised. Now that we have, I am thankful 
to say, a substantial credit balance on profit and loss, the need for 
this pointer disappears, but you can rest assured that there is a 
very substantial appreciation still on our investments. 

The balance on profit and loss account is £120,000. We propose 
to submit for your approval the resolution that a final dividend 
of 7} per cent., less tax, should be paid, making 12} per cent. for 
the year, leaving roughly £25,000 to be carried forward to the 
new account. We have given a good deal of thought to the 
question of dividend policy and we have considered that the 
Present proposal meets the requirements of a rather exceptional 
state of affairs. The shareholders have had to go without a divi- 
dend for four years and we are now dealing with an exceptional 
year’s profit, which possibly may not be repeated. Your directors 
realised that the profit for the year amounted, in gross, to nearly 
24 per cent. on the issued capital, and that after making good the 

. debit balance carried forward from last year there still remained 
@ surplus of 20 per cent., and so in fact the proposal to distribute 
12} per cent. means that only about 55 per cent. of the profit 


earned and realised is being distributed. We are all convinced that 
it is in the best interests of the shareholders to strengthen the 
position of the company, and if our’ proposals are adopted the 
company will start the new year with {25,000 to the credit of profit 
and loss and {50,000 to reserve, as against last year’s debit of 
£55,000 with which it had to start. operations. (Hear, hear.) 


COMPANY’S INTERESTS 


I will now deal with some of the more important interests of 
your company. I will first turn to the gold interests. These com- 
prise a value of nearly 45 per cent. of the total assets of the com- 
pany at the date of our balance sheet. The largest of these is our 
holding in the Wanderer Mine. During the year, under the super- 
vision of the Johannesburg office of New Consolidated Gold Fields, 
great progress has been made in increasing the efficiency of the 
organisation. We are, as you know, concentrating to the utmost 
on development so as to increase the ore reserves. At present, 
I am glad to say, in spite of milling some 190,000 tons per annum, 
we have more than held our own, and have brought into the 
category of fully proved reserves a substantial tonnage, which 
before was only problematical. 

We are at present charging out no less than 5s. a ton on develop- 
ment, but in spite of this charge I am glad to say our costs are 
reaching a satisfactory figure. Last year they were approximately 
17s. 7d. a ton, and it looks as if to-day the figure is certainly 1s. 
less than that. I do not think this is the place to go into the 
details of the development work, more especially as the general 
meeting of the Wanderer Company will be held in the early 
autumn, but I think it will interest shareholders to know that 
apart altogether from developing the mine as we know it, we have 
been doing prospecting work on another part of our property, with, 
I am glad to say, hopeful results, and we have recently secured 
an option on an adjoining property about which at present we 
can say very little more than that indications warrant our spending 
money to prove its real value. In the meanwhile, our interest in 
Wanderer yields us a very handsome return, as the company has 
been paying dividends at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. * 

Our next largest holding is in Ashanti Goldfields Corporation, 
which has proved a very profitable investment for us. As regards 
the mine itself, at last there are some indications of better develop- 
ment at depth. We have had to wait a long time for this, but 
we have always had confidence that our patience would ultimately 
be rewarded. Apart from its own mine Ashanti, as you probably 
know, holds shares in other mining companies on the West Coast. 
These shares look to-day to be a very satisfactory holding, as they 
were acquired at prices very much lower than those at present 
ruling. In addition to this, Ashanti is opening up some of the 
old mines and prospects on its property which were worked 
for various periods in the past, and so far in more than one 
direction these appear to be promising. 

Our next largest holding is in Sub Nigel. We look upon this 
holding as a very sound dividend-producing investment. ; 

We still have a holding, though smaller, in Ariston Gold Mines, - 
Lake View and Star and New Modders, and are still interested in 
West Witwatersrand Areas and Gold Fields Australian Develop- 
ment Company. During the year we have bought an interest in 
the Simmer and Jack Mine, and in addition a substantial holding 
in the Oroville Dredging. We are in close touch with the Oroville 
Company and we believe that this holding will prove a profitable 
one to our company, both from the point of view of revenue and 
capital appreciation. 

Our holdings in mines other than gold amount to nearly 19 per 
cent. of our total assets. These still consist primarily of our 
holding of Roan Antelope, Rhodesian Selection Trust, and Bwana 
M’ Kubwa. 

In oil companies we still have our holding in Apex (Trinidad) 
Oilfields, which is a good income producer, and also have a small 
holding in Orinoco Oilfields, a company which has recently been 
formed to exploit oil in Venezuela and with which we are very 
wel] satisfied. These oil holdings only account for 1 per cent. of 
our assets. 

Our holdings in industrial shares represent about 11 per cent. of 
our total assets and consist principally of our various holdings in 
the Celanese group, though during the year we have purchased a 
holding in Richard Thomas and Company preference, to secure 
income. 

There are good reasons for anticipating that there will be good 
opportunities for profitable business for our company during the 
current year, in spite of the still chaotic financial and political 
condition of the world around us. I can only end by expressing 
the hope that this year will be one to give us as much satisfaction 
as the past year under review, even if we do not attain quite the 
same record figures of profit. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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KALIDJEROEK RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED 
IMPROVED RESULTS—SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 


The twenty-fourth ordinary annual general meeting of the 
Kalidjeroek Rubber Company, Limited, was held, on the 30th 
ultimo, at 3, 4 and 5 Rood Lane, London, E.C., Mr Vernon 
Wethered (chairman of the company) presiding. 

Mr R. F. Burt, representing the secretaries (Messrs Burt, Taylor 
and Company, Limited), read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: It is pleasant 
to see a debit of £4,906 in the last balance sheet converted into a 
credit of £1,712, and a loss of over £2,596 into a profit of £5,213, 
while in the year 1931-32 the loss was over £4,000. 

I have explained on previous occasions how adversely the delayed 
assessments of the Java Verponding tax affected our accounts 
owing to the heavy loss on exchange caused by that delay. Now, 
the way being clear before us, the three years’ arrears of preference 
dividend have been paid. This charge does not figure in these 
accounts, as it has been met since the end of the financial year. 

Rubber sold at 3-56d. per Ib. net as against 1-49d.; coffee 
realised 21s. 1d. against 29s: 10d., calculated at par of exchange. 
Whereas in 1932-33 coffee sales contributed £09,597, rubber con- 
tributed only £3,378. This year the position was reversed, and 
rubber realised {12,736 against {10,349 for coffee. 

The gross price for rubber now being about 7d. while coffee 
has been fetching very low prices—though there are signs of 
improvement—the prospects over the current year are very 
materially better. 

The estates have been reported on by Mr Taylor, who paid a 
visit to the East last year. Kalidjeroek, as always, gives a satis- 
factory account of itself under its very able management. How 
satisfactory is well illustrated by the fact that Ayer Dingin up to 
now has been disappointing, and yet the company has been able 
to show an excellent profit-earning capacity. 

As regards finance, there are liquid assets of just about £20,000, 
and to this may be added another asset—viz., the value of your 
holding in Tanah Estates (1931), Limited, which at the market 
price of 9d. would be equivalent to £7,000 more. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





THRELFALL’S BREWERY COMPANY, LIMITED 
STEADY INCREASE IN SALES 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting of Threlfall’s Brewery 
Company, Limited, was held, on the rst instant, at Southern 
House, London, E.C. 

Major C. M. Threlfall, J.P. (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: —Since I last had the pleasure of addressing you a 
distinct and beneficial change in trade has been experienced both 
in regard to your company and to the brewing industry generally 
throughout the country. The past year has witnessed an expan- 
sion in our business, and, in addition, the year has been singularly 
free from disturbing factors which have previously prevailed. The 
general and welcome return to improved conditions of employ- 
ment, coinciding with the reduction in the price of beer by 1d. 
per pint, stimulated demand and created a much more hopeful 
atmosphere. Your company has naturally derived its share of this 
increased business, and your board are, therefore, in the happy and 
fortunate position of presenting results to you which show a grati- 
fying increase in profits compared with those of last year. (Hear, 
hear.) ; 

I think you will agree that the accounts now before you are 
highly satisfactory, and that they disclose a sound and strong 
financial position. I am also pleased to inform you that the steady 
_ and reassuring increase in sales is continuing, and it seems a 
reasonable assumption that, provided no unforeseen economic con- 
ditions arise, the lowest point of the depression is gradually reced- 
ing and the future outlook is more encouraging after a long period 
of uncertainty. 

It has always been the policy of your board to use products of 
the finest quality only in the manufacture of the company’s 
beverages, and this will be continued, although the prices of malt 
and hops are now at an exceptionally high figure. However, an 
agreement has been arrived at whereby an average and more 
reasonable price for hops has been fixed for the next five years, as 
included in the amended Hops Marketing Scheme, which has 
recently been approved by Parliament. During the year under 


review the gravities of all our beers have been increased in accord- 

ance with the undertaking given by the Brewers’ Society when the 

duty was reduced, and our customers are now receiving the addi- 

tional benefit of an improved commodity at a decreased price. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


CRAIGIELEA RUBBER PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 
EXCELLENT RESULTS AND GOOD PROSPECTS 


The eighth annual general meeting of Craigielea Rubber Planta- 
tions, Limited, was held on the 27th ultimo, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Mr A. M. Sellar (the chairman) said that the accounts presented 
a welcome change in the financial position of the company, showing 
a working profit of £10,164, against a loss for the previous year of 
£395. Those results were obtained on an average selling price for 
their crop of 3-72d. per Ib. c.i.f., so that they did not reap the full 
benefit of the higher prices ruling just prior to and since the closing 
of the accounts under review. 

Their agents reported the position with regard to the condition 
of their properties to be entirely satisfactory, and he could confirm 
that as a result of a personal visit to the estate in February, when he 
was particularly struck with the improvement that had taken place 
since his inspection two years previously. Practically the whole of 
their planted area was of uniform growth, producing a high average 
yield. 

As to the scheme for the control of production, it must be obvious 
that without such regulation the company would not be in its present 
position and they could now look forward with some security to a 
remunerative return on the capital invested in an industry supplying 
a commodity universally used and essential to the requirements of 
modern civilisation. The improved financial position of the com- 
pany was alone evidence of the altered circumstances, and the direc- 
tors recommended a dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. Everyone 
concerned in the production of rubber owed a great debt of gratitude 
to those who had worked so strenuously to bring about the scheme 
of international control. There appeared to be reasonable grounds 
for expecting that better times were in store. It would, however, 
be very unwise to assume that their difficulties were over, and to 
allow the lessons of the last few years to be forgotten. The directors 
realised their responsibilities in safeguarding the shareholders’ 
interests, and they might be relied upon to see that the company’s 
properties were maintained in first-class order and that the utmost 
value for money spent was obtained. They would also continue to 
use whatever influence they possessed in supporting any proposition 
having for its object the further use of rubber, and he would ask all 
members of the company to do what they could, individually, in 
that respect. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





COVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES COMPANY, LIMITED 
PROSPECTS OF INCREASED REVENUE 


The annual general meeting of the Covent Garden Properties 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, at the Hotel 


_ Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 


Mr Philip E. Hill (the chairman) said :—Ladies and Gentlemen, 
—The profits for the year, before providing for directors’ fees, 
taxation and debenture interest, are {256,000 in round figures— 
some £19,000 less than those of the previous year. The profit on 
the sale of properties and investments is higher at some {£59,000 
odd, whilst the income from rents, tolls and interest is £79,000 
less than in the previous year, largely attributable to reconstruc- 
tional developments, tenancy disturbances and temporary un- 
remunerative expenditure of capital, including our investment in 
the Second Covent Garden Property Company, Limited, upon 
which we shall receive our first dividend in the early part of next 
year. The position is a temporary one, and will improve from 
time to time. 

The reconstruction of the Tavistock Hotel block has now been 
completed, as has also Princess House, Oxford Street. The re- 
construction and reconditioning of the Royal Opera House has 
been practically completed and will be wholly completed within 
the next two or three months, and should provide us with a further 
increase of revenue. With the completion of this work, our 
development programme for some time to come may be regarded 
as finished. While the revenue position has been temporarily 
adversely affected, our capital values have been substantially 
increased. 


THE OUTLOOK 


At our last meeting I stated that normal revenue might be 
expected in 1936. Whilst I am of opinion that the accommodation 
we have provided should all be occupied in 1936, it would, I think, 
be prudent to point out that we may not be in receipt of the full 
revenue thereof until 1937, but a substantially increased revenue 
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may be expected in 1935 and again in 1936, and shortly after that 
—as far as one can reasonably foresee—a sum in excess of our 
present dividend requirements will be available from revenue 
alone. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 
DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The annual general meeting of the Union Bank of Australia, 
Limited, was held on the 30th ultimo, at 71, Cornhill, London, E.C. 

The Hon. Edmund W. Parker (the chairman) said that during 
the past year Australia had seen a substantial improvement in 
her general economic position, chiefly owing to the considerable 
rise in the value of the wool clip, but the prices of her other primary 
products still remained at a low and unremunerative level. The 
Commonwealth, too, had gained materially by the conversion of her 
various borrowings in this country. The business of the bank had 
continued to be very difficult and profits hard to earn. The con- 
tinued reduction in the rates of interest charged to borrowers still 
cut heavily into their earning powers. The heavy discount at which 
the Australian and New Zealand currenciesstill stood in comparison 
with sterling continued to make exchange business difficult, while 
intensive competition had reduced the margin of pout on such 
business to an insignificant percentage. 

He ventured to hope that the balance sheet now presented would 
be considered as not unsatisfactory. The net profit amounted to 
£203,509, and the directors recommended a dividend of 3 per cent. 
for the half year, making 5 per cent. free of tax for the year. The 
general business of the bank had expanded, the total figures having 
increased by £3,352,000 as compared with a year ago. 

Shareholders would have noticed that certain particular parties 
in Australia had put in the forefront of their programmes proposals 
to nationalise the banks. These proposals must be opposed by all 
the banks with the utmost vigour, for if they were carried through 
he honestly believed that it would be disastrous to the country as 
well as to the shareholders of the banks. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

Mr W. A. Leitch (general manager) said that, except for wool, 
it could not be said that any of their industries were in a better 
state than two years ago, when he was last present at an annual 
meeting of the shareholders, and the man on the land was still 
failing to get a return sufficient to cover his costs. Climatic and 
economic conditions were not the only troubles with which they 
had to contend in Australia and New Zealand, but during the whole 
period of stress it could be claimed for the banks that they had 
buttressed the financial position in such a way as must have com- 
manded the approval of the community as a whole. In the im- 
pending Federal Election he believed that any political party with 
“ Nationalisation of the Banks” for its election cry would soon 
find that sanity of the people a difficult obstacle to contend against, 
but it was a cry which the banks could not afford to ignore. 





MILLARS’ TIMBER & TRADING COMPANY, LIMITED 
MORE PROMISING OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of Millars’ Timber and Trading 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 27th ultimo, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London. 

Dr. James White, LL.D., who presided, said that two or three 
days ago he had hoped that instead of telling the shareholders of 
trading losses he would be able to say with some confidence that 
prospects for 1934 were good enough to warrant the statement 
that they would make some profit. The barbaric murder of Dr. 
Dollfuss in Vienna was, unfortunately, something which might 
change the whole aspect of trade, not merely of Continental Europe, 
but possibly of the world. They could not say what the effect 
of that deed would be, but subject to that the board believed 
that 1934 would mark the turning point in the fortunes of the 
company and a return to profit-making. 

In the last four years they had cut down overhead expenses to 
the absolute minimum, costs of production had been reduced very 
largely, stocks, which were tending to become frozen assets, had 
been reduced very largely, and the bank loans which at December 31, 
1930, had stood at a net figure of £325,513, on June 30 last stood 
at the very small net sum of £62,730. 

The position of the company to-day was that its credit stood 
high, that the goodwill was a most valuable asset, that the organi- 
sation had been maintained, and that their bankers were anxious 


for trade to grow, so that the company might take up further 


accumulating in the bankers’ hands. 

The board’s expectation of profits for 1934 was based upon their 
expericnce of the last six months of 1933 and of six months of 
1934, and on their knowledge of the company’s commitments 
for the last half of the year. Subject to world conditions there 
was a fair prospect of a trading profit for 1934. 

With regard to the readjustment of capital the board were 
hopeful that by the end of the year the company’s profit would be 
known, and their expectations of future profit would be sufficiently 
firm to enable them to frame a proper scheme. The. board would 
deal with the question immediately they had a mee basis 
upon which to put a scheme forward. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended July 28, 





(000’s omitted) 
“£ 

Public Department Advances 9, Treasury Bills ..........ccccccscce - 
* N. Atlaxtin Shipping Issues - sas 
P.O. and Teleg. cap. expen. — 350 
National Savings Certificaets — 100 
+ 9,450 — 6,002 

_® Including Account of Exchange Equal Equalisation Fund and 

oe octowing for Statutory Staking Fests 


mate analysis of the red in tho B position of the National 
Debts at. e 30, 1934, appeared in the Economist of July 7. 





Total Receipts into the Exchequer 





in 1, ~~ — 


REVENUE for the April 1 
| 1934 
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EXPENDITURE 









Peececcvcccoccccooses 


Coccccccccccccccccooocs 


Payments to U.S.A. Govt..... 





Total xcluding Self- : 
Balancing Expenditure) |707,753,000/231 ,899,394/229, 144,021] 13,400,661 | 12,487,804 


SELF-BALANCING 
EXPENDITURE 
t Office 


Coeccccvecceccoccoccoocs 








60,463,000] 17,250,000] 17,400,000} 1,650,000] 1,550,000 
24,255,000 4,931,000} 900,000} 650,000 








84,718,000] 22,250,000] 22,331,000] 2,550,000} 2,200,000 





en en ,149,394|251,475,021|15,950,6611 14,687,804 
The aggregate revenue and expenditure to July 28, 1934, is 
shown below :— 


FINANCIAL YEAR, 1934-35, Aprit 1, 1934, To Jury 28, 1934 
(000’s omitted) 
£ 
Bapenditure .......c.cccccccccsees coe ©231,899 


New Fund ...ccccccoes 1,470° 

Net 51,500 
231,899 231,899 

° SEES Seca aameeeaew 


oe coeecceccocee: 





POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT 


July 29, "88 Mar.31,°34 July 28,°34 July 28, '3¢ 
Ways and Means Advances Out- £ £ £ £ 


Advances by Public Depart- 
TONES... cccccccccccccccsccccccce 


3 ,000 44,900,000 
Treasury Bills outstanding...... ayoD ‘ere 


33,400,000 + 9,450,000 
988,700,000 799,810, 


831,130,000° — 5,525,000 


Total Floating Debt ..........0. 1,020,520,000 844,710,000 864,530,000 + 3,925,000 
© Eachades £7 600, tho pennants efutich were antennas to the Exchequer within the 
period of the account. 






TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for {35,000,000 in Treasury bills were opened on 
July 27, 1934, and the total amount applied for was £79,430,000. 
Tenders were accepted for Treasury bills at three months, dated 
Monday to Friday, at {99 16s. 3d., about 16 per cent., and above in 
full; Saturday, at £99 16s. 4d., and above in full. The average 
rate per cent. was 13s. 9-92d. The amount allotted was 
£35,000,000. The following table shows the weekly record at 
various dates :— 











Amount Total Amount A 

Date Offered | Applications | Allotted Rate % 
£ s. d, 
38,0¢,000 8 4 

43,950,000 | 2 3 38-73 

45,000,000 | 0 16 11-82 

50,000,000 | 0 16 11-24 

45,000,000 | 0 16 10-84 

42,000,000 | 010 4-85 

45,000,000 | 0 12 9-98 

30,000,000 | 0 18 11-5 

38,000,000 | © 17 9-01 

35,000,000 | 016 8-61 

35,000,000 | 0 16 11-64 

32,000,000 | 016 4:14 

32,000,000 | 015 7-72 

31,220,000 | 015 0-14 

35,000,000 | 013 9-92 









NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 








Total Sales of Savings Certificates | a. | Value 
Week ended July 7, 1984 ss.ccsccsccsessessessesesesees - 670,727 536,582 
Week ended July 14, 1984" —ss.csscsonnccnncccccocece 658,279 526,633 
February, 1916, to July 14, 1934 ...... eraceccceceeeee ee | 1,191,556,38 938,954,860 








At the end of May 
of investors in 
£389,033,273. 


, 1934, the amount remaining to the credit 
Savings Certificates, excluding interest, was 


The OGEAN “conronarion, Limited 


Head Office: 36-44 MOORGATE, LONDON, &.C. 





THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 








BANK OF ENGLAND 
Return for Week ended Wednesday, August Ist, 1934 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


lesued . f 
Notes — t Debt .....0.-000e 11 100 
= Circulation  .......cccccsccees wort ee ees ¢ Securities 28277 
_ — Silver Coln ccccccccsscsecseseeee 8,463,663 
Amount of Issue... 260,000,000 
Gold Coin and ecccee 191,621,164 
451,621,164 451,621,164 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Capital .....cccccose oo 14 Government Securities ...... 81,248,781 
eoveccesces: esscsocsocovescoscese «shoo Other Securities :— a, 
Public Deposits® ........0cccccccce 11,859,964 Discounts and 
Other Deposits :— Advances... f 8,868,748 
Bankers ....0000. 506,961 Securities ... £10,475,915 
Other Accounts 722 —— 19,344,663 
= 133,433,683 | Notes .....ccccccccccesces: ecorcces 62,311, 
7-day and Other Bills .......00000 6,915 | Gold and Silver Coin ......... 536,629 
163,44} ,522 163,441,522 


© Including Exchequer, Sa Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, end 
wMivideod ‘Accounts, 


Inc. or Dec. on 
Last Week 


Inc. or Dec. on 


Both Departments Last Year 





Amount, 
August 1, 1934 








+1114 














+111 


























2 
9 00 00 po 80 nage 

































256,224 
Aug. 1! 256 295 
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BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA—In rupees (000’s omitted) 

Jul ’ J J 15, J J oe Jul 6, 

LONDON Assets - 188° moo” “198 ‘oe 1084. 1984 

40,42,08 | 51,40,00 | 46,96,75 | 44,98,25 | 39,10,71 | 37,98,74 

34091 | 25896] 24001 | Sates | 2aeer | ‘wases 

ioe | tee | the | tea | toe | dee 

19,13 31,67 35,98 33,43 32,06 27,80 

2,56,98 2,55,09 | 2,54,59 2,49,63 

23,96 §,51 5,78 2,13 7,01 18,88 

20,46,36 | 16,48,11 | 17,75,98 | 19,86,63 | 22,1460 | 20,87,76 

5,62,50 | 5,62,50 | 5,62,50| 5,62,50 | 5,62,50| 5,62,50 

aes er'oa'an 9014897 81,35,12 | 82,41,79 93'58'08 








july 28 Month of July 





£ £ 
67,973 | 70,280 
24,418 | 27,581 
32,438 | 35,503 
156,999 | 156,332 
21,203 | 21,944 
26,331 | 28,489 
18,958 | 19,366 
174,269 | 179,972 
227,024 | 289,699 

42,398 | 45, 
12,900 | 13,322 

22,617 | 25, 
912,533 

OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 
NOTE.—The latest return of the State Bank of the U.3.3.R. in the 
papal, — & Lf FL B Lithuania, 
and . une $0. International Settlements, pat 14. Greece, 
in Jul Canada, Federal Reserve Member Banks, Sweden, 
Spain, Java, in July 28. 
US. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS—In $’s (000’s omitted) 
1 Aug. 1, 





SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK—In {'s (000’s omitted) 
~ ageeg | uly, 28,] June 29 | Taly 6, | July 13.) July 20, July 27, 
1934 1 1984 


Asserts 1933 |" 1934 1934 

Gold coin and t bullion ........ 16,475 10,506 19,871 20,370 20,988 20,983 
Subsidiary E AD | ceeseeeneee 
and Union Govt. Treas. 

Bills discounted : Foreign ... 17,986 20,908 17, 028 16,818 14873 13, on 

Investments ............ceceses, 1.725 | 1,725 | 1,728 | 1 1,725 | 1,725 

Capital — 1,000 {| 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 

Poercccecccccccsseccscccoos 624 880 r , ’ 880 "880 

1 11,560 



































81,43 
t s a s 
1,023 994 943 907 seo | 938 
984 1,696 | 1,610 1,607 | 1,560 | 1,574 
183 45 48 19 58 144 
BANK OF FRANCE—In francs (000's omitted) 
6, 13, 20, 
1 :” 1934 ’ 1994 1934" 
81,976,108 | 79,653,056 | 79,738,354 | 79,992,185 | 80,252,190 
14,569 14,522 15,177 4,75 
q0s277 1,141,449 | 1,141,255 1140803 1,140,508 
3,461,143 | 3,862,160 | 3,894,772 | 3,716,232 | 4,248, 
3 3,200, 3,200,000 ,000 | 3,200 
east ote 3184870 sioeen? 8,089,011 soseost 
6,462,567 | 5,929,025 | 5,918,025 | 5,918,025 | 5,913,404 
5, ? . . ’ , , 
302,908 | 5,158,771 | 4,989,733 | 5,108,108 | 4,949,786 
Notes in circulation 852 81,892,015 | 81,482,274 | 80,696,467 | 80,809,414 
Public deposits ...... 2,751,557 | 3,333,803 | 3,411,767 | 3,427,487 | 3,515,165 
Private deposits Seed 18,982,415 | 14,889,387 | 14,927,204 | 15,873,252 | 16,547,309 
Other ties oe... 2,452,617 | 1,998,604 | 2,138,731 | 2,182,375 | 1,901,201 
Ratio of gold reserve 
to sight liabilities... | 78- 79-5% 79+ 79-°8% 79° 


THE REICHSBANK—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 








Position, ly 24, 16, ly 
Asszrs May 30,1914] © 1933 1934 1934 
A cimanentn 163,092 | 763,375 861,778 | 863,370 
Silver <...c.0cccceceocee 8,436 | 23,673 22,814 | 23,225 
Paes a ce “aa | "eS 
oa ad eecccccce 253 504 » 
in current acct. ... 115,662 151,198 | 147,978 
Notes in circulation | 316,632 | ‘910,508 896,933 | 887,074 
Deposits ........0-00-+- 5,016 | 989,812 189,130 | 197,801 





BANE OF ITALY—In lire (000’s omitted) 


Pocccecccccccscoccocecccees 


Socccccccscccvcvcccccoseses 
Peccccccoscece 


Advances 
Credit with “ Institute 
dus: Reconstruction 











trial 
tt securities ........c006 
LiaBiLitizs 
Notes in circulation .........0c00«s 
Public iy adsdpesasnioniaheen 
Other ts drafts 
Ratio of reserve to note sigh 
liabilities combined............+++ 
BANK OF NORWAY-—In kroner (000’s omitted) 
May 31 July 22, | July 7, | July 16, | July 23 
ASSETS i914’ |” 1983" | “194° | 1994" ae 
Coin and bullion—Gold............. 44,224 | 118,250 | 118,390 | 118,389 | 118,389 
a abroad and f 7. 28,533 12,064 5,723 6,309 6,392 
aot included in the god reserve ons 32,576 16,379 16,379 16,379 
Ment securities ........cccccccscee 8,816 | 38,960 30,874 30,874 30,874 
Discounts and loans .........seceee 76,911 | 223,529 | 277,053 | 275,626 | 275,340 
467 218 | $24,498 135 
sees | "ns | en | 
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AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK—In schillings (000’s omitted) 








(000’s omitted) 





* Calculated at pre-war parity of exchange. 


NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA—In Cz. K. 
(000’s omitted) 





HATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA—In dinar (000’s omitted) 


7, uly 1 ul 
Tir | Timea | iker 


1,787,743 
104,378 










20,039 
ioision | Loree 
Tras'eoe | 1176837 
885,736 878,386 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA—In lei (000’s omitted) 


"May 20, Apr. 28, May 5, May 12, May 19, 
Asszts 1 1934 1934 1934 1934 

Gold & gold exchange | 9,681,172 | 10,033,805 | 10,041,596 | 10,050,970 | 10,056,262 

© e000 9,538,306 | 8,248,634 | 8,199,155 | 8,075,416 | 6,489,770 

Sees dave, bills ..... 3,285,464 3,142,919 | 3,141,113 | 3,333,201 5,104,725 

to State, etc. ....... 5,726,448 | 5,681,087 | 5,681,087 | 5,681,087 | 5,681,087 

TIES 
Notes in circulation.. | 21,435,977 | 21,257,625 | 21,187,161 | 21,018,221 | 20,975,954 


Other sight liabilities. 7,711,899 | 7,353,449 | 7,478,474 | 7,585,033 | 7,602,753 
Long term liabilities. | 4,067,431 ' 3,727,977 | 3,718,634 ' 3,771,808 ! 3,807,877 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY—In {T (000’s omitted) 


july 20, ; June 28,, July 5, , July 12, | July 19, 
1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
15,539 18,490 18,559 18,588 18,645 
22,329 17,408 17,063 17,188 17,846 

47 4,275 3,890 4,594 4,136 
152,578 149,369 149,264 149,264 149,264 
34,416 31,099 31,101 31,110 31,111 
4,500 4,500 4,500 4,500 4,500 
15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
152,578 | 149,369 | 149,264 | 149,264 | 149,264 
8,688 8,688 8,688 8,688 8,688 
28,931 22,295 22,473 22,698 21,791 





BANK OF POLAND—In zloty (000’s omitted) 
July 20, | June 20, | June 50, | July 10, | July 20, 
Figs” | “tesa” | P1980” | “1800” | ig0a” 


ASSETS 1933 
psseeepagnesnbeanebebennntehe 472,724 489,011 490,065 490,614 491,161 
Foreign exchange and bal- 
peabeebapebncsespaneseee 80, 43,482 43,249 44,144 41,376 
Bills Pil ssencsrsenncsee 614,026 573,090 602,846 588,624 581,858 
Loans 105,776 59,292 68,165 61,920 55,570 
91,696 92,106 92,097 91,662 91,662 
90,000 90,000 90,000 90,000 ,000 
wge | sige | ease | team 
114 
880,926 458 





906, 
215,734 190,028 
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BANK OF FINLAND—In F. Marks (000's omitted) 
15, | June 30, 7, y 14, 
AssETs May30,1914; 1 1934 1 1934 
ilies 35,091 | $22,577 | $22,642 | 922,644 | 322,642 
obeyed ia 90 1,080,580 |1,230,189 |1,256,395 1,250,860 
BECUTILIES .....rcccceccvee 21 290,788 | 400,696 | 394,003 | 394 
Discounts a sinieaetel bie 11st 991,298 | 912,375 | 903,374 S08, ¢51 
Circulation........0.00. oe 123,941 1,064,986 |1,199,120 |1,216,820 /1,190 
Donnitn at notice.........0....0+6 a 20s 270,250 ' 366,102 oo ae 


BANK OF ESTONIA—In Est. krones (000’s omitted) 


Aasere ee June 33, June 30, Taly 7, nays 
20,473 20,484 


Gold coin and Dullion .....cccccseeee 


19,238 | 20,464 20,482 


foreign coccercecoccccoccece 652 6,858 7,581 7 1 
Seb Estonian Coim.......coccccooee | 2,178 | 1,610] 1,719 1908 Tat 
Home Giscounted ..........cccccccevee 8,050 440 8,354 8,210 8,181 
Loans and advances ..........c0sccrccceseee | 10,472 | 7,225 7,807 6,065 | 4,821¢ 
Thereof loan to ccecccseoces 4,100 2,500 2,500 2,000 1900 
Notes in evecccccececees: 28,945 | 33,072 | 32,183 | 31,478. 

Sight its and current accounts.... | 13,577 | 14 16,619 | 15,115 | 14 
Ratio of reserve to current liabilities... | 46-78% 37'58% 57" 59-62% e2'a3%, 


® Includes Ekr. 2,230 guaranteed by the Government. 


BANE OF LATVIA—In lats (gold francs) (000’s omitted) 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT—In ££. (000’s omitted) 
May 31, os 


5,519 5,514 

17,851 16.318 

2,591 | 2,863 

1,052 926 

871 854 

1,482 1,404 

ie | te 

961 88s 

1,765 1,871 

Notes issued............cc-secrccssccesseeseeees 18,800 20,200 19,800 19,500 

ASSETS 

GOD 20. ccoverccccccsccceccocescesscccccsooceneee 6,241 6,241 6,241 6,241 

British Treasury Bills ..............ccsss00s 3,472 4,730 4,330 4,030 

British War Loan at par .........cccccevee 7,587 7,730 7,780 7,730 
Egyptian Government securities at 


TERED .ccccrsccvcscoscccovescosecoces 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 
By authority of the Egyptian Government British Treasury Bills were deposited in 
lieu of gold. 





LONDON RATES 












Psa aia” ei 28 pay 20)rag ang an 2 
Jone BO =|F) Pl Fy t eye 3 
fem (Fa | flan (EPL 
“Fosee—————— ERE ala la | al 
aerrea-| ff | BE |G) Be 
Diceaatboomatcal.-| f ] bli i 
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LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 




















1.—Spot Rates 
(Range of the day’s business) 

Par of | july 27, | July 28, | July 30, | July 31,| Aug. 1, | Aug. 2, 
London on —- t 1934 1934 1934 1994 1934 1934 
New York, $ 5- ; “he 
Montreal, $. set . 495-958 |4 94 : 
Paris, Fr.... | 124-21 764-4 764-4 | 7 7 764-4 18 45—% 
Brussels, Bel 35-00 21- 21-47-51 21-48-50 21-46-50 21-4 $—49 | 21-43-48) 

, Li. . - 

Zurich, Fr... | 25-221 | 15-43-47 | 15-43-47 | 15-43-47 | 15-43-47 } 15-43-46] 15-42-46 
Athens, Dr.. | 375 525° 525¢ 5¢ 525° 525° 525° 
Hels’fors, M. re he ea Lie ean es eke 
adrid Pt.. e - —_: 363- - =. 363- 
Leben. Esc, | 110 1081104 10981304 1093-110} 1081 10} 1008/1404 1093-110} 
Amst’d'm,Fi.| 12-107 | 7-44-46 | 7-44-46 | 7-44-46 | 7-44-46 | 7-43-46 | 7-43-45 

Mk.. | 20-43 |12-97- |12-97- |12-99- |13-00- /12-97- _|12-98- 
wns sen | e-seu| atk abt") add 80% 84r|t8ae 
Sch. . 
Bu'pest, Pen.| 27-82 | 173% | 173% | 172% | 173% | 173% { 173% 
Prague, Ke. | §164% | 121-1213] 1213-§] 121§-4 | 121-1219 | 121-1213 | 121-1213 
Danzig Gul. | 25-00 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Warsaw, Zl. | 43°38 
Riga, Lat... | 25°22} | 15-1 15-1 15-1 15-1 15-1 15-1 
B 813-6 95-515 | 495-515 | 493-513 | 493-513 | 495-515 | 493-51 
110 620* 620* 620° 620° 620° 620* 
Belgrade, 276-32 | 216-226 | 216-226 | 216-226 | 216-226 | 216-226 | 216-226, 
——_ 48-66 
Sofia, Lev... | 673-68 | 41 1 41 41 41 410-440 
Tallinn E. Kr. 18-159 | 173-183 | 173-183 | 172-182 | 172-188 | 173-183 | 173-183 
Oslo, Kr..... | 18°159 | 19- 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 | 19- 
St’holm, Kr. | 18-159 | 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 
Cop’h'gen,Kr| 18-159 | 22-35~45 | 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 | 22-3545 
Alex'dria, Pst 97 974-§ | 978-§ | 97 97 97 


obe, Yen.. |t24-S8d. | 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Shangba | ae isa) 1sPigh ished 1 it SF i ierict 
Bateva, P stall 740-48 raids pats 7.4044 7-39-43 | 7-40-43 
B. Aires,'§ .. |1$47-62d. | 27§-28¢ | 273-284c 273-284 mite oh ons 
Mivideo $2 + Sid. ist) 19 44 191 S034 9} Sox 1933034 iss 

Sol... | 17 21-85a | 21-85a | 21-85a | 21-85a | 21-80a | 21 
Mexico ,Pes. | 9°76 | 174-184] 173-18} | 174-18} | 173-18} 174-18 


, 24 24 24 
9-458 5-80$-82715 811-2815 e0s a25|5. B0y e256. . 
Bnekok Babtl ¢21-82d.| 213-2281 213-228) 213-2281 213-2291 213-2281 213-228 


SS _ _ _ __—_—_—_—_—ee 

Osance : T.T., except Alexandria (Sight); Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Va! (90 days) 
¢t Pence per unit of local Ms Parle since devaluation 
on F , 1934. § Par, 191-625 since koruoa 


february uation on eee 
1934. (a) Nominal. (b) Official rate (*) Sellere (c) Official rate is 5 
3 oe tee ee ) Official rate is 43d. sellers. 
(d) Official rate is 38§d. sellers. (e) Registered marks quoted at a discount of 32-37 


























































per cent. 
Il.—Forward Rates 
(Closing quotations) 
uly 27, | July 28, | July 30, | July 31,| Aug. 1,] Aug. 2, 
saint | July 27, | July 28 | July | July a | Ang | rs 
Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
Ble Pole 
New Yorkeet.{ oa 4-4 
wee | Fe | Se | ae | ee 
(6) (6) () (6) 
2-4 3-5 4-7 4-6 
Paris, cent. . “{ 6-8 7-10 8-12 7-11 
3 8-12 | 10-15 | 13-18 | 10-15 
() (0) o. 
Holland, cent. { a "4 
+H 
() () (b) 
3-5 3-5 4-6 
Brussels, cent. 7-9 8-10 8-10 
103-123] 12-14 | 12}-14} 
Bs Late Tamme 
Zurich, cent. . { Pre Ps Pies 
1-3 2-4 2-4 
, (0) () 
Italy, lira ...... 1 
ial tal es 
(b) Discount, i.e. “* over spot.” 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
Changed From To Changed From To 
Albania ...... « Nov. 16, 1933 e 4 & é 
Amsterdam ... Sep. 18,1933 3 2 y 3 2 
Athens .......... Oct. 14,1933 7 7 Paris 3 2 
Batavia......... July 1, 1934 4 iz 25 4 
Belgrade oie . jay 16, 1934 7 6} | Pretoria 4 
Berlin.........0. Sep. 22, 1998 : ‘ Tallinn ....... Jan. 28,1932 6} 
Bucharest... Apr. 51999 7 6 | RiRweneneee Jan. 11993 6 
Budapest ...... Oct. 17,1932 5 Rome ........«. Dec. 11,1983 3 3 
Caleutta........ Feb. 16,1933 4 Sofia .....cc000 an. 38,1934 8 7 
Copenhagen... Dec. 1, 1933 $ st Stockholm ... 1, 1933 3 p> 
Danzig ...... - May 6,1988 4 8 | Swiss Bank 
Helsingfors ee Dec. 20,1988 5 44 | _ places...... ‘an. 22, 1931 2 2 
nat “ jen 1, 1984 7 6 |T eccssesee July 2, 1933 4 8-65 
bon.......... 8, 1933 6 5s | Vienne ........ une 27, 1934 5 a 
New York Fed- Warsaw ...... 26,1933 6 5 
eral Reserve Feb. 1, 1934 2 





Central Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 6% ; discount rate for the 


public, 7%. 
bee to banks and credit institutions. 
6 to private persons and firms, 





NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and 
exchange rates in New York :— 


ig Mab Ma Sass as, ag 
% % % % % % 














CD NI vinnciencstcsecanccentciancose 1 1 1 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed coll.) 1} 1 1 1 1 1 
Bank acceptances :— Rai 
man-gneae. § §£ § F ? F 
Ineligible, 90 days...........cceccee . on ose ne os 
Commercial accept., 90 days........ 1} 2 3 i 2 £ 
Rates of Exchange, Par | Aug. 2,] July 18,/July 25, | Aug. 1, 
New York on— | | Level 1933 1934 1934 1934 
60 days ......... Old par|| 4-52 | 8-0297] 58-0237] 5-0137 
Cable.........022- Dollars for £1 New 4°53 5-04 5:04 5-0325 
Cheques ......... 8.2507 J 45325] 5-04 | 5-04 | 5-0325 
Paris ...... cheques {Cents for 1 franc 6-63 5-355 | 6-60 6-5987| 6-590 
Brussels ....  ,, Cents for 1 Belga | 23-54 | 19-03 | 23-37 | 23-39 | 23-46 
Switzerland ,, Cents for 1 franc 82-67 | 26-60 | 32-63 | 32-60 | 32°61 
oar eocee: > yp {Cents for 1 lira 8-91 7-175 | 8-58 8-58 8-57 
eoscse §=gg~=S/ (Cents for 1 mark | 40-33 | 32-55 | 38-53 | 38-49 | 38°75 
Vienna...... ,, |Cts.forAustrn.shig.| 23-82 | 16-00 | 18°94 | 18°94 | 18°95 
Madrid ..... ,, |Cents for 1 peseta | 32-67 | 11-375 | 13-68 | 13-67 | 13°66 
Amsterdam ,, Cents for 1 guilder | 68-06 | 55-15 | 67-78 | 67-67 | 67-61 
enema ” 20-30 | 22-53 | 22-53 | 22-49 
neseses -. » p {Cents for 1 kroner | 45-37< | 22-80 | 25-35 | 25-35 | 25-30 
Stockholm.. ,, 23-40 | 25-99 | 25-99 | 25-95 
Athens...... ,, |Centsforldrachma] 2-20 @-753 | 0-943 | 0-94% | 0-942 
Montreal.... ,, |Cents for Can. $1 |169-31 94% 1014 } 1014 101§ 
Yokohama ,, /|Cents for 1 yen +40 | 27-36 | 29-91 | 29-91 | 29-91 
Shanghai... _,, ts for 1 dollar a 34°12 | 34-00 | 34-12 
Calcutta ... ,, |Centsforl rupee | 61°80 | 34°18 | 37-98 | 37-94 | 37-91 
Buenos Aires ,, {Cents for 1 peso on oe 33-59 | 33-60 | 33-54 
Rio de Janeiro,, |Cents for 1 milreis | 11-96 -_ 8-50 8-50 8-50 





SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES 
(Buyinc Rates per £100 Srzriinc) 





























30 days’ 60 days’ 90 days’ 
T.T. Sight | sight | sight | sight 
London on :— 

Rhodesia ..... | £100 5 0 0017 6] £101 7 6 0117 6] £102 7 6 
South Africa 100 17 6 101 7 6 101 17 6 102 7 6 102 17 6 
(Sztuunc Rates per £100 Sreriinc) 

| Sight | Telegraphic 

London on :— s. d. s. d. 
I sotiepeansananseneeesseiiaescsyennatites eaendensods ob 1s 0 0 15 0 
GRID siccncnseccescscscsecesscossoncquestenasonais 100 2 6 100 2 6 











i 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


The Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, quotes the following 
fates of exchange :— 











Country Method of Quoting | Par Value | Usance | [atest 
Bolivianos to £ ...... 13-33 90 da 20-10 
Pesos tO £.....cccsccees 5 Bogota rs ht) 9°33tt 
Sucres to £ ...ccocccoee 24-3325 | Sight 52-89? 
Cordobas to § .. 4-8665 ” “ 
Colones to £ ......00. 9-73 os 12-72 
Bolivares to £ ........ 25-2215 ” 15-40 
Quoted in New Yor! coo te §-13 








© No rates available. ¢ Nominal. { Rates calculated on basis of New York cross rate. 


The Anglo-South American Bank has received telegraphic advice 
from the Madrid branch that the gold surcharge for the payment of 
Spanish Customs duties has been fixed for the period August Ist 
to August 10th at 138-57 per cent. The previous rate was fixed 
as from July 2ist at 138-60 per cent. 


* 


OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DoMINION OF 
New ZEALAND 





London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
New Zealand on London® 





© All rates (Australia and New Zealand) now based on £100—LONDON 


INDIA: REMITTANCES TO THE HOME TREASURY 


There were no remittances from the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State for India in the week ending July 28, 1934. 
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BULLION 


owing statistics of im: and exports of gold and silver 
for week ended August 2nd, 1934, are issued by the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 











Gold Imported into Great Britain Gold Exported from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended and Northern Ireland, week ended 
August 2, 1934 August 2, 1934 
From Bullion* | Coint To | Bullion* | Coint 
£ £ 
Netherlands ......... 2,765 1,333 
Belgium ............ 22,000 sais 
TEND tcncnassnshtned 21,201 2,697 
Switzerland ......... 1,118 902 
SE snbehensippeaenerse 4,775 i 
SMEs atekinreenincay 6,430 
British S. Africa ... | 1,710,448 
Anglo-Egyptian 
dan ............ 2,705 
British India ...... 1,494,723 ae 
Australia ............ 290,871 6,296 
New Zealand ...... 20,264 ane 
Other countries J 345 
OER scncecens 3,584,562 11,573 Total .........+ 625,571 25,452 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 





Silver Imported into Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
August 2, 1934 


Silver Exported from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
August 2, 1934 





From 


| Bullion | Coint To 





Bullion* | Coint 








Soviet Un. (Russia) 
Belgium 








260 | Channel Islands... se 1,000 
j ,3s sa British India ...... 23,030 +6 
TMs ‘setimehiensatey ,450 i Straits Settlements 2,150 ne 
Irish Free State ... 2,500 | Other countries ... 1,602 956 
Australia ............ 718 


New Zealand 


ED vsiciencrien 


* At current market price. 


GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND 


1934 ARRIVALS 
TED chssttbibsocensbeurbivesweesis 


Seerecccerscecerecccceseccescoosos 





ercecccesccccccooces 
Peeeerccccocccesccceeseeueeeesoes 
Poccecccccerecccoseccscsevesecocs 





Total...ccccccccccssscee 41,014 
Movement July 26, 1934, to Aug. 2, 1934 (inclusive) .... 
Movement during vear 1933 ..........ccsccccsccsscsecesecsscece 
Movement during 1934 (January 1 to Aug. 2, inclusive) 
Movement Apri! 29, 1925, to Aug. 2, 1934 (inclusive) 
Movement September 21, 1931 (gold standard 
SEED IIOUD cheseocnsenscnnnnsnensasassonnenosnenepeconnsonsvennenessenensonnnees 









Seceerseerereeccooese 


Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company write on August 1, 1934, 
as follows :— 

The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
£191,580,150 on the 25th ultimo, as compared with £191,579,997 
on the previous Wednesday. During the week the Bank of England 
announced the purchase of £41,014 in bar gold. Business in the 
open market has been fairly active, and during the week the amount 
disposed of was about £2,000,000. Prices ruled about dollar parity, 
and it will be noticed that there has been very little variation. 
Quotations during the week :— 

Equivalent value 


Per fine ounce __ of £ sterling 


DAE She vabincebiosabbnshiorespecss 138s. Od. 12s. 3-75d. 

jo aE -etndaneeeunninenesonenansneeses 138s. O4d. 12s. 3-70d. 

SUMED Sok sn EREbethbeEbbbasenaseeneus 138s. 04d. 12s. 3-70d. 

GME dvtnnnsvarsereenseucenmneceees 138s. 03d. 12s. 3-70d. 

EE a ee eck bd aneuanebbakicembes 138s. 03d. 12s. 3-70s. 
BRREES BG sche besknebeseennebexsevexneupes 138s. 1d. 12s. 3-66d. 
PENNS sicnnsbsabioensssbeoocenennese 138s. 0-50d. 12s. 3-70d. 
Gold shipments from Bombay last week amounted to about 

£993,000. The s.s. “ Rajputana” carries £87200, of which 


£569,000 is consigned to London and £303,000 to New York, and the 
s.s. “‘ President Monro” carries £121,000 consigned to New York 


SILVER 

After declining to 20,,d. for cash and 20;3d. for two months’ 
delivery on the 27th ultimo, prices made some recovery, and the 
market has since shown a firmer tendency. During the week 
business has been fairly general; there has been further re-selling 
by speculators, and sales have been made on Continental account, 
whilst China has both bought and sold. Support from the Indian 
Bazaars has continued, and America has shown more interest, 
purchases on New York account having been made in the latter 


part of the week during which the undertone of the market appeared 
rather firmer. 
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Quotations during the week :— 


In Lonpon In New YORK 
Bar Silver per oz. std. Cents per 
Cash Two Months’ Ounce 
delive: delivery -999 fine 
July 26 ........... 203d. 203d. = July 25 ............ 46} 
~~ 20 4d. 204d. [Ee 46% 
og SEE ereeieinnne 203d. 203d. Ee wnnceneten 46 
— en 20 %d. 20 4d. co TD eecnesuenses Closed 
SS ae 20 #d. 203d. 10 MED cxeecccceees 46 
BOBS, covrscocsses 20 4d. 204d. TEE sedeneenm 463 
Average .......... 20-229d. 20-333d. 


The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the 
period from the 26th ultimo to the Ist instant was $5-04}, and the 
lowest $5-03. 


InpIAN CURRENCY RETURNs (in lacs of rupees) 


July 22 July15 July7 
Notes in circulation................ss0e+. 18,285 18,210 18,158 
Silver coin and bullion in India ...... 9,844 9,809 9,787 
Gold coin and bullion in India ........ 4,155 4,155 4,155 
Securities (Indian Government) ...... 3,078 3,038 3,008 
Securities (British Government)....... 1,208 1,208 1,208 


The stocks in Shanghai on the 28th ultimo consisted of about 
108,300,000 ounces in sycee, 369,000,000 dollars and 30,300,000 
ounces in bar silver, as compared with about 109,400,000 ounces 
in sycee, 371,000,000 dollars and 30,400,000 ounces in bar silver on 
the 21st ultimo. 

Statistics for the month of July last are appended :— 


Bar Silver per Ounce Std. Bar Gold 
Two Months’ per 
Cash delivery delivery ounce fine 
Highest price 21d. 214d. 138s. 04d. 
Lowest price 20 4d. 20 #d. 137s. 5d. 
Average ...... 20-5120d. 20 -6298d. 137s. 10-75d. 









GOLD AND SILVER PRICES 


















COMPANY NEWS 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 





















5,636} 5,336 
5,684] 4,917] 2 


2 8,301] 13,937 
° 
8.731| 9223] 6,793 
6,1 
6 


7,851] 13,535 
16,016] 24,747 
182] 14,560] 23,209 
20,070] 33,663 
18,687] 32,098 














8,649] 8,378 
13,593] 13267 
13,411|12174] 6,513] 18; ‘ 
8,340] 1,878] 935] 2,813] 11,153 
8,232] 1,789] 874] 2,663] 10,895 
36,300]29704|17493] 47,200] 83,500 
35,976]27258| 163503] 43,761] 79,737 







3 












































73-6 15-7] 89-3 
74-0)... ae 15-9] 89-9 
276-2) ... es | 242-0] 518-2 
191°3 171-5] 362-8 
679-8 956 -8]1636-7 
654-0 894-9}1549-0 
























COMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING PERIODS, 1932 and 1933 
(000’s omitted) 
Great 
Western L.M.S. L.N.E.R. | Southern 
First half- 1933, compared £ £ £ £ 
with frst half year 1932; 
ross increase or — 459 — 1,224 — 981 — ol 
—y- “2 a — 177 — 300 — 164 + 280 
, com 
with second half 
First. belts year 1994 an? 7 oF >= 7 
t - » COM; 
with first half-year 1933 : 
ross decrease + 399 + 1,422 + 1,479 + 232 
Second half-year 1934, compared 
with second-half year, 1933: 

4 weeks to July 29, 1934...... + 4 + 143 + 59 + 26 
Weekly a second half 1934 | + 1 + 352] + 148] + 6} 
Latest week 1 compared with 

DSS ..corcccccccccsccces eenccccccesces eee + 40 + 18 + 
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LONDON TRANSPORT 
*Takings crangene = 1933 


endin 1934......000.. sanenenncoeeseueccocecoeet '521,800 
pene ne Jay 3 ioe July 28, 1934  ........0.cce0e 139,000 + 31,800 
© For an explanation of the manner in which figures are made up see the 


the 
Economist, March 17, 1934, page 610, 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 











INDIAN 

1934 Rs. s. Rs. Rs. 
Assam Bengal ...... 13 jane °9 1,330] 3,76,300}+ 58,780; 47,99,972}+ 10,04,518 
Barsi Lt. Ry. ...... 14 |July 7] 202 5, -- 83,900 5,63,900] — 90,300 
Bengal & 14 7) 2,113} 6,16,577|+ 82,178} 1,01,47,374/+- 3,24,786 
— - 13 |June 30] 3,269} 14,25,000|+ 34,081] 2,07,25,809]-+ 20,73,584 
y, Bar.&C.I, | 15 |July 21) 3,089] 17,22,000]-+1,19,000] 3,46,01,000]+- 14,41,000 
Madras & S. Mahr. | 13 |June 30] 3,230] 13,91,000]—1,80,135| 2,09,34,767|—  2,24,107 
Rohilk’d & Kumaon| 14 |July 7] 572} 1,04,360|+ 6,055 20,15,2221 4 73,778 
th seooee | 13 [June 30) 2,520! 11,13,7321+ 8,067! 1,45,17,004'+ 5,42,813 

CANADIAN 

1934 $ $ $ $ 
Canadian National, | 29 |July 2ifaszae 3,188,785]-+ 97,194] 88,996,139]+ 12,486,888 
Canadian Pacific... | 29 21117018! 2,510,000|+- 217,000] 64,492,0001+ 6,883,000 





OTHER OVERSEAS 


























tian Delta 1934 £ £ £ £ 
t Railways . | 17 |July 10] 622 $5,839] + 642 52,942} +- 1,814 
Marke 30 26] ... 1,362} + 91 50,481] +- 3,428 
Gr. thn. of Spain| 29 21] 104] Ps 40,039]+ 7,970 1,511,232] + 70,551 
Mexican Railway... 3 21] 4831 $201,600}+ 27,100 628,000} + 74,500 
$ 10 days. 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 
1934 £ £ £ £ 
Hy ey ad ee | 30 [July 29] 328 51,243]+ 347 1,588,882/— 149,865 
B, Aires we | 50 [June 10] ... 5,628|— 814 308,572|— 106,355 
Burnley, Colne and 
Nelson Jt. Trspt. | 1 |July 76 4,500] — 183 aa 
Calcutta ys| 4 28] ... |Rs116,241]+ 6,987 ne a 
Isle of Thanet Elec, | 27 1 eee 4,033] + 130 80,4511+ 2,477 
Liverpool wee SY 25} 124 29,858] + 478,678) + 9,615 
coe | 6ST 151... |Rs. 56,904|— 13,904 6,79,489|— 3,400 





¢ Montbs. 


MONTHLY TRAFFICS 





Receipts for Month Receipts to Date 
Company 3 - sie pease naeEnereNIeY 
= tion} 1934 | +0r—]| 1936 


+ or — 








Barcelona Traction.. | 6 |June 30/Gross|Ps.8,582,781|— 41,396/59,035,149]-+- 1,887,434 

Net |Ps.5,307,310]— 386,958/38,094,014|— 73,312 

6 |June 30|Gross/$ 13,915,447] + 389,425|79,496,747| + 12,021,876 

Net |$ 988,292/+- 2,397] 4,378,540] -++- 7,357,522 

6 |June 30}/Gross/$ 10,009,000] -- 431,000|57,210,000! + 6,487,000 

: Net |$ 1,756,000]— 294,000} 8,055,000} + 3,194,000 
Catalinas Warehouses| 1 | June 30jGrossif£ 2,300} + 400 es see 

Mexican Light and 


Canadian National . 


Canadian Pacific .... 


DE ovncersenesesee 6 | June 30] Gross|Can.$685,855|— 17,355} 4,182,219|— 383,382 

; Net |Can.$227,766}-- 12,987] 1,511,894;— 141,033 
Mexico Tramways... | 6 |June 30] Gross/Can.$205,332|— 21,333] 1,230,513|— 202,821 
Net |Can.$52,365*|— 23,052*} 363,208*|— 93,789* 

Zafra and Huelva... | 6 |June 30|Gross|Ps. 251,964/— 3,027] 1,645,033)+ 86,892 





* Deficit. 





REPORTS AND NOTICES 


INSURANCE 


THE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD.— Mr Evelyn S. Parker, 
who joined the board in 1920, has been elected a deputy-chairman 


‘ of the company. Mr Alan C. Tod has been appointed a director of 
the company. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, LTD.—Mr Evelyn S. Parker, who was appointed a director 
in 1908, has been elected a deputy-chairman of the company. 
Mr Alan C. Tod has been appointed a director of the company. 


WMA BE NAGUE — 


BSR FAR 





MISCELLANEOUS 


CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY CORPORATION, LTD.—In the first 
six months of 1934, the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation, 
Ltd., sold 109,173,376 units (including 9,119,193 units at Bhatpara), 
compared with 90,743,952 units in the first half of 1933, an increase 
of 18,429,424 units. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY.—Net profit for six months 
ended June 30, 1934, including $71,420-04 realised on sales of 
securities but prior to charges for interest on debentures, deprecia- 
tion and income taxes, $2,718,729-48; less interest on debentures, 
$115,634-03; depreciation and obsolescence, $243,165-81; income 
taxes, $393,852-01 — $752,651-85. Net profit for period, 
$1,966,077-63. The earnings for the six months are equivalent 
to $6-34 per share of preference stock outstanding and after 
deducting the preference dividend requirement for the six months 
to 594 cents per share of common stock outstanding. At June 30, 
1934, there were $4,571,000-00 of the company’s debentures out- 
standing. After paying the June 30th dividend on the common 
stock, the company and its subsidiaries (exclusive of certain foreign 
funds not at present convertible into dollars) had a total of 
$6,313,342-42 of cash and United States Government obligations 
at market value. Subsidiaries outside of North America are in- 
cluded as usual for a period ending one month earlier, i.e. for the 
six months ended May 31, 1934. 


KASSALA (SUDAN) GOLD MINES, LTD.—This company has been 
registered recently, with a capital of £50,000 in 500,000 ordinary 
shares of 2s. each, of which 100,000 shares have been placed 
privately at a premium of 6d. per share, and 300,000 shares issued 
as purchase consideration. The gold-mining leases acquired are 
situate in the Red Sea Hills, Kassala Province. The directors 
include: Edward Duffield McDermott (chairman), director of the 
Consolidated Mines Selection Company Ltd. ; Sir Bernard Eckstein, 
Bart., director, Sudan Plantations Syndicate, Ltd.; George Percy 
Ashmore, A.R.S.M., managing director of West African Diamond 
Syndicate, Ltd.; John Watson Gibson, public works contractor. 


NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY.—The consolidated income state- 
ment of the North American Company and subsidiary companies 
for the year ended June 30, 1934, shows $8,893,015 for common 
stock after all operating expenses, interest charges, depreciation 
and all other reserves and preferred dividends. These earnings 
for common stock equal $1-08 per share on the average number of 
common shares outstanding during the same period. Consolidated 
gross earnings of $102,528,972 for the twelve months ended June 30, 
1934, showed an increase of sixty-five hundredths per cent. due to 
the continuance of improvement in volume of business of sub 
sidiaries which began during 1933. Appropriations for depreciation 
reserves equal 13-13 per cent. of gross earnings or $1-63 per 
average share. 


SEVERN VALLEY GAS CORPORATION (OFFER TO PURCHASE 
LupLow Union Gas Company).—Severn Valley Gas Corporation 
announce that they have made an offer to acquire the whole or any 
part of the preference and ordinary shares of the Ludlow Union Gas 
Company, Limited. This offer is recommended for acceptance by 
the directors. 


STATE OF SAN PAULO COFFEE INSTITUTE 7} PER CENT. 
STERLING BONDS.—Lazard Brothers and Company, Ltd., announce 
that funds have been remitted to them for the payment of 22} per 
cent. of the sterling face value of the coupon (No. 16) which falls 
due on July 1, 1934. In making this remittance the Banco do Brasil 
stipulate that the payment of 22} per cent. shall only be made against 
surrender of the coupon, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Decree of February 5, 1934. With regard to the interest due on 
July 1, 1933, and January 1, 1934 (coupons Nos. 14 and 15), arrange- 
ments for remittances are being carried out and exchange contracts 
have been closed to cover remittances amounting to nearly £300,000 
between now and the end of November next. It is hoped to com- 
plete the remittances in respect of both coupons by the end of 
December, and Lazard Brothers and Company, Ltd., propose to 
pay coupon No. 14 in two equal instalments, the first as soon as the 
necessary funds are in their hands. Negotiations have recently 
been entered into with the Brazilian authorities in regard to the 
disposal of the milreis balances held in Brazil and those expected to 
accrue during the period of the plan. In pursuance of a resolution 
passed at a meeting of bondholders, which was held on March 5, 
1934, a committee has now been formed to collaborate with Lazard 
Brothers and Company, Ltd., and will consider this matter. The 
committee will communicate with the bondholders through the 
Press from time to time as circumstances demand. Any communi- 
cations for the committee should be addressed to the Secretary of 
the San Paulo Coffee Institute Bondholders’ Committee, 11, Old 
Broad Street, E.C.2. 


WORKING PROFIT, TRANSVAAL.—The total estimated working 
profit of the gold mines of the Transvaal for the month of June, 
1934, amounted to: Witwatersrand, {2,425,685; outside districts, 
£181,646; total, £2,607,331. The estimated working profit in 
May, 1934, was: Witwatersrand, {2,462,707; outside districts, 
£183,175; total, £2,645,882. 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 





aa | Amount 
un 
Year a Paymen t Aveila ble 
Com : o r 
' Ending | Last | Deben- | Distri- 
meee ture | bution 
Interest 
Banks £ £ £ 
Bank of New Zealand ...... Mar. 31 344,795} 523,814] 868,609 
Breweries 
Guinness (Arthur) Son and 
EaDrceerengeveceenaquecieccerowves June 30} 706,800) 1,745,174) 2,451,974 
Nuttall’s Breweries ......... June 30 = 33,126 33,126 
Watney Combe Reid and Co. | June 30} 277,551) 999,867] 1,277,418 
Financial Land, etc. 
Rio De Janeiro Land, etc...._ | Dec. 31 | Dr.16,652| Dyr.3,813| Dr.20,645 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Old Silkstone Collieries ...... | Mar. 31 99,485 8,315} 107,800 
Rubber, etc. 
Alluta Rubber and Produce | Mar. 31] Dr.1,023| Dyr.129| Dr.1,152 
Harewood Rubber ............ Mar. 31 Dr.793 1,674 881 
Prye Rubber and Coconut... | Mar. 31] Dr.1,216 510} Dr.706 
Semenyih Rubber ............ April 30 8,831 5,257 14,088 
Sennah Rubber ............... Dec. 31 37,790 4,747 42,537 
Bowlana Tea .......sss.ses0+++ Mar. 31 662 1,778 2,440 
Surmah Valley Tea ......... Dec. 31 803 11,319 12,122 
Fulton (William) and Sons... | June 30 4,891 11,316 16,207 
Hinde (Fras) and Hardy ... | June 30 17,956} 30,478 48,434 
Trusts 
Eastern International Rub- 
ber & Produce Trust ... | June30 3,135 3,697 6,832 
Edinburgh & Dundee Invest. | June 30 13,638 43,239 56,877 
Other Companies 
Benn Brothers ..............- June 30 18,013 42,749 60,762 
Dublin (South) City Market | June 30* 7,759 4,080 11,839 


Dulcetto-Polyphon, Ltd. ... 


Mar. 31 |Dr. 37,767 


3,726|Dr. 34,041 


Goulding (W. & H. M.) ..... June 30 3,646 32,105 35,751 
Jones’ Sewing Machine Co. May 31 3,487 9,440 12,927 
North Central Wagon ...... June 30 9,570 41,642 51,212 
Sena Sugar Estates ......... Dec. 31 9,636 31,631 41,267 
United Kingdom Tobacco... ' Mar. 31 (s) 7,612 7,612 

* Half-year. (a) Ordinary shares. (b) 


(t) This represents the sum received from Messrs. Matthew Brown and Co. under the guarantee. 





SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


MOVEMENTS in the principal commodity markets this week 
reveal extreme sensitivity. Reports from Sheffield state 
that disturbed conditions abroad are exerting an adverse 
effect upon the export trade for coal, while shipments from 
South Wales are far below the capacity of the docks. Busi- 
ness on the London Iron and Steel Exchange has suffered a 
contraction on the approach of the holiday period, but, 
except in Cumberland, there has been considerable activity 
at works in order to get deliveries away. Semi-finished 
steel has encountered a rather better demand, most of the 
business being taken by British works. Moderately good 
orders have been taken for finished steel and export busi- 
ness is Showing a slight tendency to increase. Little change 
has taken place in the markets for non-ferrous metals, but, 
with the exception of silver, prices are tending downwards. 

There has been a slight upward tendency in raw cotton 
prices, but the trade is anxiously awaiting the publication 
of the U.S. Government’s crop report. An early settlement 
between England and Germany, whereby Lancashire ex- 
porters will be able to obtain payment for their supplies, 
is still awaited. Although shipments of wool showed a de- 
cline in the season just ended, the carry-over is heavier 
than a year ago, and production is expected to show an 
increase this season. On the other hand, demand from the 
principal European buyers seems likely to contract, and un- 
certainty with regard to continental events has led to a 
fall in prices this week. 

Reports regarding the rubber trade indicate that, here 
too, market conditions have been affected by recent dis- 
turbances in Europe. Germany has ceased for the time 
being to demand rubber, and it is possible that her tyre 
factories may have to close down unless they are able to 
obtain fresh supplies soon. As regards foodstuffs, world 
wheat prices have shown a further appreciation this week, 
prices of flour and other grains moving in the same direc- 
tion. The prices of other foods are mainly unchanged. 

Moody’s daily index of the prices of staple commodities 





COMMERCE AND TRADE 











Appropriation 
Dividend Ca ied to 
Prefce. i eserve, | Balance 
efce Ordinary Deprecia-| F dll Net | Divi- 
Amount} Amount | Rate | #2, ke. Profit | dend 
£ £ % £ £ £ % 
150,000} 375,000} 10 — 343,609]| 545,052] 11} 
120,000} 1,520,250} 27 _ 811,724||1,468,903] 27 
42,000 ay ..  |Dr.8874(0)|_—... 14,001]... 
211,664) 414,103) 13 350,000] 301,651}} 825,376] 10 
Dr.20465|| Dr.3,839 
107,800}| 12,939) ... 
oe ose oe ee Dr. 1,152||Dr. 1,046 
i -_ nae bos 881]|Dr. 1,342 
oe bee Dr.706\| Dr.441 
4,726] 10 es 9,362|| Dr.611 
ee alt 25,448] 17,089]| Dr.2,229 
— ee 2,000 440||Dr. 3,653 
6,000} 20 2,500 3,622 421 
3,279 2,666 4 8,000 2,262|} 16,306) 5 
24,445 , me 9,500} 14,489]} 17,360 
_ sae ain 6,832 1,533}... 
22,569 18,713 6 15,595|| 53,296] 8 
21,334 15(a) 1$a 
4,805 { esol 900K) } 14,000] 18,373|| 41,855|4 1 
3,050 4 500 8,289 3,879, 4 
ooh sie es oe Dr.34041\|Dr.15579}_ ... 
6,874 18,900 6 6,000 3,977|| 32,375} 6 
2,974 4,117 6 2,000 3,836 8,876 6 
9,912 17,212} 15 15,000 9,088} 40,570} 15 
i tint 30,000} 11,267]| 34,789 
7,500 “i 112 am 


Deferred shares. (s) Nine months. 


in America (December 31, 1931 = 100) stood at 144.1 on 
August Ist, as against 142.2 on the corresponding day of 
the previous week and 134.8 at the same date last year. 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—Coal trade conditions are unaltered. Owing to the 
curtailed output there is a scarcity of best steams and smalls, and 
export deliveries under contract are not readily executed. Prices 
of steams are firm at 16s. 6d. to 17s. f.o.b. Tonnages of fuel going to 
factories and works are large, but rather less than formerly. House 
coal trade is badly depressed. The consumption of blast furnace 
coke is maintained, and there is no surplus output. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Shipment figures show an improvement 
compared with last year, but the coal market is still quiet, and buying 
is on a small scale. Disturbed financial conditions abroad are 
having their affect upon the North East, and are particularly affect- 
ing trade with Germany, which has been partially suspended. 
Screened steam qualities are steady in price, but there are abundant 
supplies of all classes of unscreened bunkers, coking and gas. Patent 
oven coke of all descriptions meets a firm trade, and although 
production is being increased, supplies are readily absorbed, and the 
outlook continues to be good. 

Current f.o.b. prices for export :—NORTHUMBERLAND.—D.C.B. 
screened, 13s. 6d. : smalls, 10s. 6d.; Howards, Bentinck, Newbiggin 
screened, 13s. : smalls, 10s.; Tyne Prime, large, 12s. 9d. : smalls, 
10s. 6d.; Hartley Main, large, 13s. : smalls, 10s. 6d. DURHAM.— 
Lambton, South Hetton, screened steam, 15s. 2d. : smalls, 11s. 6d. ; 
Wear Special, unscreened gas, 15s.; Holmside, Ryhope, Boldon 
unscreened gas, 14s. 8d.; second-class gas, 13s. 2d.; coking 
unscreened or smalls, 13s. 2d. ; Prime unscreened bunkers, 13s. 6d. ; 
second-class unscreened bunkers, 13s. 3d.; Prime foundry coke, 
20s.; Newcastle and District gas coke, 20s. 3d. 


CARDIFF.—The recent improvement in the volume of coal ship- 
ments at South Wales ports was maintained last week, when exports 
totalled 396,800 tons, compared with 328,900 tons the previous week, 
and 353,813 tons in the corresponding week last year. The volume 
of current business is, however, greatly below the capacity of the 
docks, and as from Monday this week a number of berths at Cardiff, 
Penarth, Barry and Newport were put indefinitely out of commission. 
Foreign demand shows little, if any, sign of expansion. In the case 


of France, a slight curtailment is feared during the next two months, 
when the 10 per cent. reduction in the import quota will be operative. 
South Wales, however, will probably suffer less from this “ cut ” 
than any of the other exporting districts of the United Kingdom, 
because of the operation of the barter agreement providing for the 
exchange, up to the end of the present year, of monthly quantities 
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of 40,000 tons of South Wales coal for 20,000 tons of French pitwood. 
Prices are nominally unchanged, and with few exceptions are ruling 
at the minimum schedule figures. The new draft scheme for the 
regulation of output and prices in the coalfield is now under con- 
sideration by the local Executive Board, and is likely to introduce 
some important changes in the system which has been operating 
during the past three and a-half years. uns 

Approximate current quotations :—Best Admiralties, 19s. 6d.; 
seconds, 18s. 9d. to 19s. 6d.; best drys, 18s. to 18s. 6d.; Black Veins, 
18s. 3d. to 18s. 6d.; Western Valleys, 17s. 9d. to 18s.; Eastern 
Valleys, 17s. 3d. to 17s. 73d.; best small steams, 13s. 6d. to 14s. ; 
seconds, 12s. 6d. to 13s. ; coking smalls, 13s. 6d. to 14s.; anthracite, 
best large, 36s. to 38s. 6d.; Red Vein, large, 22s. to 25s.; machine- 
made cobbles, 37s. 6d. to 48s. 6d.; French nuts, 37s. 6d. to 48s. 6d. ; 
stove nuts, 35s. to 45s. ; rubbly culm, 10s. 6d. to 11s. ; special foundry 
coke, 32s. 6d. to 40s.; patent fuel (Crown), 20s. to 21s.; pitwood, 
ex ship, 23s. 6d. to 24s. 


WORKINGTON.—The coal trade has slumped, and with production 
in excess of requirements, most of the collieries are losing a shift a 
week. The landsale market is lifeless, and business in the Irish 
market is poor; even industrial fuel is now in adequate supply for 
the coking plants. After the holidays, however, considerable con- 
tracts are to be placed, and the industry will be in full swing again by 
mid-September. Prices have, of course, been adversely affected. 
Nominally, best round are quoted at 21s. 6d.; washed doubles, 
20s.; washed singles, 18s., all f.o.b.; smalls, 15s. 6d. per ton; best 
house coal, 30s. 8d.; and house nuts 29s. per ton at station ; gas coal 
27s. per ton; West Coast coke 15s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. per ton. 


GLASGOW.—The Scottish coal market is making a slow return to 
normal after the holidays, and business generally is quiet. In the 
main, the features are the same as those obtaining before the 
stoppage. Large coal is, as a rule, freely offered, but first steam 
in Fifeshire is well placed, and Lanarkshire prime splint is none too 
plentiful. Washed smalls are generally firm in price, while single 
nuts meet a strong demand. 

Shipment prices (f.o.b. district ports) :—-LANARKSHIRE.—Ell best, 
13s. 6d.; splint best, 15s.; splint second, 13s. 3d.; navigation, 
screened, 14s. 3d.—14s. 6d.; navigation, unscreened, 12s. 9d.—13s. 3d. ; 
Hartley, 14s. 6d.; steam, 12s.-12s. 6d.; trebles, 13s.-13s. 6d.; 
doubles, 12s. 6d.; singles, 12s. 6d.—13s.; pearls, 11s.-lls. 6d.; 
dross, 9s. 9d. FiFE.—Best unscreened navigation, 12s. 9d.—13s.; 
unscreened navigation, 12s. 3d.; first-class steam, 13s. 6d.; third- 
class steam, 12s.; trebles, 14s.-16s.; doubles, 12s. 6d.—13s.; singles, 
13s.; pearls, 10s. 6d. LoTHIANs.—Prime steam, 12s.—12s. 6d.; 
secondary steam, 11s. 6d.—11s. 9d.; unscreened navigation, 12s. 6d. ; 
trebles, 14s.-14s. 6d.; doubles, 12s. 3d.—12s. 6d.; singles, 12s. 3d.; 
pearls, 10s. 9d.-1ls. AyYRSHIRE.—Best unscreened navigation, 
13s. 9d.; jewel, 14s. 6d.; steam, 11s. 6d.; trebles, 13s. 6d.—14s. ; 
doubles, 13s.; singles, 12s. 6d.; pearls, 11s. 6d.—12s.; dross, 10s. 


IRON AND STEEL 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Production of pig iron continues steady 
and now that the holidays in Scotland are over shipments to that 
district have already been resumed. Foundries locally are busy 
and are taking good deliveries of Cleveland pig iron, so that makers 
are not experiencing any substantial increase in stocks. No. 3 
Cleveland foundry pig iron is based on 67s. 6d. per ton delivered 
locally for home use. East Coast hematite continues in good 
demand for home use, the price being based on a minimum of 
68s. per ton delivered locally for No. 1 quality. The prices for 
overseas are not fixed, but very little business is being transacted, 
although a further shipment has recently been made to Italy. 
Shipments of all classes of pig iron from the Tees during July 
amounted to 7,735 tons, against 12,776 tons for the month of June. 
Foreign ores are firmer in price and sellers are expecting advanced 
prices to be paid for forward delivery. Meantime for odd cargoes 
of best Bilbao rubio sellers ask 17s. per ton c.i.f. Tees. 

Blast furnace coke is in good demand, the price being 20s. per 
ton delivered at the furnaces, but here again there are indications 
of higher prices being required by makers. Manufactured iron 
and steel departments continue busy and shipments abroad are 
satisfactory. 

SHEFFIELD.—In consequence of the pressure of work, most of 
the steel firms have curtailed the holiday stoppage and resumption 
will be general on Wednesday. However, in spite of the continued 
activity of the principal sections of the steel trade, several 
authorities predict some contraction in the near future. Bookings 
of new business have certainly fallen off lately, especially in 
seasonal lines, but there is little or no short-time working in the city. 
Builders of commercial motor vehicles are buying increased 
quantities of special steels and tools. Export trade tends slightly 
upwards but the movement is checked by currency restrictions in 
overseas markets. The holidays are responsible for extreme 
quietude in the markets for raw materials, including ferro-alloys 
used in special steels. The tool branches are active but the 
seasonal quietude is pronounced in cutlery and table plate. 

WORKINGTON.—Makers are doing little more than marking time 
in the North-West Coast hematite pig-iron trade. Business has 
for many weeks represented a tonnage smaller than is being pro- 
duced, and the disappointingly poor turn it has taken means the 
postponement for an indefinite period of the expansion of output 
that was confidently anticipated earlier in the year. As, however, 
smelters were well sold, no stocks have yet accumulated and 
probably the whole of the make will continue to be absorbed until 
mid-September. There is no improvement in the Scottish or 
Continental demand, and headway has been made only in the 
Midland market. East Coast competition is severe, the difference 
between the rival hematite and that made here being 5s. per ton. 
Nevertheless, prices are unaffected and Bessemer mixed numbers 
are quoted firmly at £3 9s. 6d. per ton at Glasgow, £4 Os. 6d. at 





Manchester, £4 3s. 6d. at Sheffield, and £4 4s. 6d. at Birmingham; 
while special qualities are an additional 2s. 6d. to 5s. per ton. 
Malleable iron meets a steady trade at £5 15s. per ton delivered at 
Birmingham, and ferro-manganese, the smelting of which is to be 
resumed in early winter, stands at from {10 15s. to £11 5s. per ton 
home. The steel trade is quiet, and new business hard to obtain, 
but contracts represent a tonnage that will occupy the rolling mills 
at Barrow and Workington for some months ahead. A large 
proportion of the steel being rolled is for tube-makers. Native 
ore, at from 13s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. per ton, is in good local request, 
but little is required by East Coast and Scottish smelters. Im- 
portations of North African and German ore at Workington have 
been very heavy during the past six months. 


GLASGOW.—Plants generally are very busy this week. The 
position at the Clyde shipyards continues to improve and at several 
of the yards there are now quite a number of vessels under con- 
struction. In the early part of this week it was announced that 
the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Company, Ltd., of Govan, 
had received an order for a paddle steamer from the L.M. & S. 
Railway Company. Steelmakers have commenced operations 
with a considerable amount of work on hand—sufficient to keep 
plant employed for some time to come. Tubemakers also have 
a large amount of work on hand at the moment. Sheet makers, 
while still unable to secure much export business, continue to do 
a steady home trade and although unable to keep all mills employed 
have slightly increased the number in operation this week. There 
is no improvement yet in the iron and steel bar rolling trade and 
plant is only partially employed. Carriage and wagon builders are 
particularly busy. 


CARDIFF.—On the Swansea Metal Exchange on Tuesday prices 
of tinplates ruled firmly at from 18s. to 18s. 3d. per basis box, 
but there was little new buying at these figures and apparently 
there are still available cheaper second-hand parcels. On the 
whole, however, shipments are improving, totalling nearly 92,000 
boxes last week, compared with 103,071 boxes during the corres- 
ponding week last year. Galvanised sheets meet a quiet trade 
and are unchanged in price at from {11 5s. to £11 15s. per ton, 
with local steel bars at £5 per ton delivered. 


OTHER METALS 


No important developments occurred in the markets for non- 
ferrous metals this week, the most interesting event being the 
publication of the new tin statistics. According to A. Strauss and 
Company, total visible stocks of tin at the end of July.showed an 
increase for the first time in eighteen months, and amounted to 
18,352. tons, while another estimate puts the increase at an even 
higher figure. Deliveries declined by 471 tons during July and 
totalled 7,004 tons—the lowest figure since February. Although 
this information was not entirely unexpected, the market reacted 
slightly on Wednesday and tin prices declined by {2 per ton. 
Further reductions appear improbable, for active endeavours are 
being made to keep the price at about £230 per ton and these seem 
likely to prove successful, notwithstanding a rather poor industrial 
demand for the metal. 

The trend of copper prices is still downwards. Exports from the 
United States during the first six months of the current year 
amounted to 107,934 short tons, against 50,331 short tons in the 
corresponding period of last year, but shipments declined during 
July. This export pressure from the States has been accompanied 
by a poor Continental demand, and the position in Germany shows 
no improvement. 

The output of lead and spelter is contracting, but the market 
position has remained practically unchanged this week. World 
production of refined lead amounted to 120,800 short tons in June, 
against 132,300 short tons in May, while the output of spelter de- 
clined during the same period from 108,200 to 98,900 short tons. 
In spite of this reduction, however, stocks are showing an increase 
on account of small deliveries, although it is anticipated that the 
autumn will bring some improvement. 

The silver market has been more steady during recent weeks. 
Contrary to anticipations, imports into the United States during 
the first half of this year have been below last year’s level, while 
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exports from that country have shown an increase. The trade 
returns just published show that the value of the United States’ 
imports of silver in the period January to June was $19-4 millions, 


against $26-6 millions in the same period of 1933; whereas exports 
increased in value from $2-8 millions to $7-7 millions over the same 
period. This appears to be convincing proof that the influence of 
United States silver policy on prices elsewhere has been over- 
estimated. 

TIN.—Sales on the [London Metal Exchange: 350 tons on 
Monday, against 100 tons last week; 340 tons on Tuesday, against 
640 tons last week; 285 tons on Wednesday, against 570 tons 
last week. The New York quotation on Wednesday was 51-70 
cents per lb., against 52-40 cents a week ago and 51-30 cents 
a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing quotation in London 
for standard cash was {229 to £229 5s., compared with £233 7s. 6d. 
to £233 10s. last week. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the 
end of last week were 3,445 tons, a decrease of 161 tons on the 
week. 

COPPER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 500 tons 
on Monday, against 1,150 tons last week; 1,025 tons on Tuesday, 
against 2,400 tons last week; 1,350 tons on Wednesday, against 
950 tons last week. Domestic spot was quoted at 7-02} cents 
per lb. in New York on Wednesday, against 7-02} cents a week 
ago and 7-60 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
price for standard cash in London was £28 13s. 9d. to £28 15s., 
compared with £28 17s. 6d. to {29 a week ago. Stocks of refined 
copper in British official warehouses at the end of last week, at 
28,752 tons, show an increase of 308 tons, and stocks of rough 
copper, at 7,161 tons, show a decrease of 1 ton. 

LEAD.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 200 tons on 
Monday, against 100 tons last week; 700 tons on Tuesday, against 
700 tons last week; 550 tons on Wednesday, against 650 tons 
last week. The New York quotation on Wednesday was 3-75 cents 
per lb., against 3-85 cents a week ago and 3-75 cents a month ago. 
The official closing quotation in London on Wednesday for soft 
foreign was {10 17s. 6d. for shipment during the current month, 
compared with £10 15s. a week ago. 

SPELTER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 75 tons on 
Monday, against 575 tons last week; 300 tons on Tuesday, against 
650 tons last week; 250 tons on Wednesday, against 800 tons last 
week. Wednesday’s quotation in East St. Louis was 4-30 cents 
per lb., against 4-30 cents the week before, and 4-35 cents a month 
earlier. Wednesday's official closing quotation in London for 
“‘ good ordinary brands ’’ was £13 7s. 6d., for shipment during the 
current month, against £13 6s. 3d. last week. 

OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.— Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium was again quoted at £100 per ton. Nickel, 
at £200 to £205 per ton, remains unchanged. Quicksilver, at 
£11 10s. to £11 12s. 6d. per flask of 76 Ibs., remains unchanged. 
Foreign antimony was quoted at £36 to £36 10s. per ton, as against 
£35 to £36 per ton last week. Chinese wolfram was quoted at 
37s. 6d. to 38s. 6d. per unit, c.i.f., as against 40s. to 41s. per unit, 
c.i.f., last week. Platinum, at £7 15s. per ounce, shows no change 


on the week. 
TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—There has been little change in raw cotton 
prices, but the tendency if anything has been upwards. Great 
interest is being taken in the American Government report on the 
crop due next week. As usual, private firms are publishing varying 
estimates of the yield, but the market expects a forecast of about 
9,250,000 bales. The drought in the Western section of the belt is 
still unrelieved, but rather more attention is now being centred on 
the poorer outlook for consumption. There has been no increased 
activity in piece goods for export; a miscellaneous demand has been 
experienced, but buyers in all quarters have limited their purchases. 
The offtake for India remains disappointing, although an improved 
demand has come through in light bleaching descriptions for Madras 
and Karachi, with fair sales. There seems to be no hope of larger 
business for China just at present. Cloths for printing and dyeing 
have attracted some attention for Egypt, South America and the 
Dominions, but Continental trade has been at a low ebb. Only 
necessary buying has taken place in home trade fabrics. Order lists 
of many manufacturers are running down rather rapidly, and there 
is more nervousness with regard to finance. Complaints from 
spinners of yarn have tended to increase. In American qualities 
more difficulty is being experienced in clearing the output, and 
spindles are stopping. A dragging state of affairs has prevailed in 
the Egyptian section. 








Date 


July | July | July | Aug. 
rT ay | ar | 1 1082 | 108s 





. d. ‘ d. d. 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American ..... per 6-89 | 7-14 | 6-93 | 7-04 || 4-61 | 6-31 
Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 
posnessceee per 8-41 | 8-51 | 8-39 | 8-62 |] 7-00 | 8- 
Yarns—32's twist...........cccccsseeee per Ib. 1 1 1 iol 9 
~ 40'S Weft ......cecercccreveees per | 1 11 1 1 10 
» 60's twist (Egyptian) ..... per Ib. 1 17 1 17 1 163 
82-in. Printers, 116 yds., 16 by 16, 32's and | s. d.| s. d.| s. d.] s. d.jj s. d.]s. d. 
PO _ ween nenesscsccceececcecesesesscerecceeecseses 18 9/19 43/19 0/19 3 1116 0 ]17 0 
$6-in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 19 by 19, 32’s and 
PD _ covensesevceveonsenennennasnsevenvequncnnsees 23 73/24 43/24 0/24 3 ]]18 103/21 3 
38-in. ditto, 38 yds., 18 by 16, 10 Ib. ...... 11 Oj11 2]11 111 2]}10 Of10 7 
39-in. ditto, 37 yds., 16 15, 8} Ib....... 910/10 0/911 [10 0}}810]9 5 





WOOL.—Bradford.—The past fortnight has seen no improvement 
in the wool textile industry. Indeed, if anything, rather the reverse 
has taken place, prices generally having been pushed lower by the 





uneasiness created by Continental events. These lead many to 
believe that when the new wool is offered in Australia this month 
there will be only poor support from the three major European 
buyers, and that, in consequence, prices will suffer. Germany is 
obviously not in a position to buy anything more than very limited 
quantities; Italy has officially stated that she is to reduce her 
purchases in Australia by a half of their former volume, and France 
has certainly no great need for wool, as has been indicated by the 
stoppage of combing. It was previously announced that the 
French combing establishments were to close down indefinitely, but 
it now appears that there was some resumption of combing last 
Tuesday, and with this later report ‘‘ futures ’’ at Roubaix and at 
Antwerp moved slightly upwards, though the Bradford market was 
unaffected. But the size of stocks of tops in France and her 
depleted overseas trade are very discouraging factors which point 
to limited wool buying in the primary markets. Conditions at the 
supply end of the industry are no less unsatisfactory. This season's 
Australian clip is a large one, and the carry-over of unsold wool 
from last season is considerable. With so many unsettling factors 
the opening of the wool-selling season in Australia this month is 
eagerly awaited, so that some indication may be given on the price 
question. Bradford has suggested that the best time for such an 
opening is August 27th, in view of the holiday period in the West 
Riding. Until these sales take place, no business of any importance 
is expected in the Bradford market; at the same time there is a 
growing feeling that prices have touched the bottom for the time 
being. A settlement of financial difficulties in Germany would soon 
lead to a marked improvement in the wool trade. Exports from 
Australia and New Zealand in the season ended June 30, 1934, 
showed a decline of 302,000 bales compared with the previous 
season, and amounted to 3,547,000 bales. 

JUTE.—Dundee.—Holidays interrupted business last week, and 
the majority of the works have been closed for ten days. The 
market during the interval has ruled quiet, with prices mainly 
unchanged, the raw material fluctuating only to a very slight 
extent. Sellers of the fibre are showing some reserve, which is con- 
sidered to be due to the fact that the heavy stocks of old crop jute 
are now becoming smaller; but according to the first forecast of 
the new crop, there is a plentiful supply in view to meet requirements 
during the coming season. Trade in yarns and cloth continues so 
quiet that spinners have no incentive to make extensive purchases 
of the raw material, even though the price of the latter is low and 
reasonable. To date, there has been much less jute of the new 
crop bought than usual at this period of the season. Imports of 
raw jute into Dundee for the season from August 1, 1933, to July 31, 
1934, were 937,000 bales, compared with 792,000 bales for the 
previous season. 

The price of Daisee assortment has ruled round about £14 2s. 6d. 
to £14 5s. per ton for good single marks of old crop, and fours are 
quoted at £13 7s. 6d., while new crop full group is quoted at 
£14 7s. 6d. and £13 17s. 6d. per ton respectively. First Marks are 
more or less nominal at £16 15s., and good Lightnings, after being 
sold at £15 10s., are named at £15 12s. 6d., with Hearts at from 
£14 15s. for SCC to £15 5s. for Ram, August-September. Jute 
yarns are quiet, with little business to test prices. Common 8 Ib. 
cops are still quoted at Is. 8$d. and 8 lb. and spools at 1s. 94d., but 
some sellers of the latter would accept Is. 9d., as they are not so 
well foresold in spools as in cops. Twist rules firm at from 3d. to 
34,4. for 3 ply 8 lb., and sacking yarns are unchanged in price at 
24d. for 24 lb. weft and 3d. for 8 lb. chains. Rove is steady at 
from £17 for 48 Ib. and £14 for 200 lb., while some inquiries are 
made for the Rio yarns, which have hitherto met an extremely 
quiet trade. Some carpet yarn business has been done at from 
23d. to 2jd. for 14 lb. warp. Only small quantities of jute cloth 
are being bought, the buyers usually stipulating quick delivery, but 
in some widths and weights this cannot be easily obtained. Prices 
are very steady at from 2gd. for 103 oz. 40 in. hessians and 1 }#§d. 
for 8 oz. Linoleum hessians are still very slow, and only a trifling 
business is being carried through in sacking, bagging and tarpauling. 

The Calcutta goods market is quiet, but prices are fairly well 
maintained at 19s. for 10 oz. 40 in. and 15s. 3d. for 8 oz., August- 
September, 18s. 103d. and 15s. for October-December, and 18s. 74d. 
and 14s. 103d. for January-March, Liverpool twills being quoted at 
49s. 3d. and “‘B” twills at 43s. 9d., August-September, and 3d. 
less for later shipment. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.— After some moderate fluctuations the wheat market is 
again firm, and has been influenced by continued dry weather in 
North America, and by a report that Germany wishes to make a 
barter agreement with Argentina. Europe has had more rain, 
but drought still prevails in certain areas in the West. Prices in 
America have shown a further advance this week, but there was a 
reaction on the Winnipeg exchange on Tuesday, following the 
promise of lower temperatures with possible thunderstorms in the 
prairie provinces. Quotations at London and Liverpool are all 
higher than a week ago. 

According to Mr G. Broomhall, total shipments during the past 
week were 1,146,000 quarters, against 1,349,000 quarters in the 
preceding week. On Wednesday ‘“‘September’’ futures were 
quoted in Chicago at 103} cents per bushel, against 98 cents the week 
before and 87} cents a month ago. Quotations in London, 
Wednesday: No. 1 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 
34s. 9d. per 496 Ibs., against 33s. 9d. a week ago; No. 2 Northern 
Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 33s., against 32s., No. 3 Northern 
Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 31s. 9d., against 31s. 9d.; Australian, 
ex ship, 28s. 6d. to 29s., against 27s. to 28s. a week ago. 

FLOUR.—North American shipments were 99,000 sacks in the 
past week, as compared with 103,000 sacks in the previous week. 
Wednesday’s London quotations were: Straight run, delivered, 
country, 27s. per 280 lbs., against 26s. 6d. last week; delivered 
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London,.26s., as compared with 25s. 6d. a week ago. Manitoba 
patents, ex store, 26s. to 27s. 6d., against 25s. 6d. to 27s. ; Australian, 
ex store, 19s. to 20s., against 18s. to 19s. 


BARLEY.—‘‘ October” futures were 503 cents per bushel in 
Winnipeg on Wednesday, against 47§ cents last week and 43} cents 
amonth ago. Quotations in London on Wednesday were : “‘ English 
malting,” f.o.r., per 448 lbs., 27s. to 30s., against 27s, to 30s. a 
week before. 


OATS.—On Wednesday, ‘‘ September ’’ futures were quoted at 
464 cents per bushel in Chicago, against 44§ cents a week ago, and 
43 cents last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday : “ River 
Plate,” landed, 20s. 6d. per 320 Ibs., against 20s. 6d. a week ago; 
“Chilean White,”’ landed, 21s. 6d. to 22s., against 21s. to 22s. a 
week earlier. 


MAIZE.—‘‘ September ” futures were quoted on Wednesday at 
71} cents per bushel in Chicago, against 64} cents a week ago and 
57} cents on the corresponding day last month. Quotations in 
London, Wednesday : “ Plate,” landed, 22s. 6d. per 480 lbs., com- 
pared with 22s. last week ; “‘ Plate,” ex ship, 21s. 6d., as against 21s. 
“ Plate,” July, 21s. 6d., as against 21s. Yellow maize meal, ex 
wharf, was quoted £6 to £6 2s. 6d. per ton, against £6 to £6 2s. 6d. 
per ton a week ago. 


COMPARATIVE AVERAGES OF GRAIN.—The following table gives 
the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
1930-31 to 1933-34 :— 


| 1930-1931 | 1931-1932 | 1932-1933 | 1933-1934 


Estimated sales of home - grown 
wheat: 





1 week to July 28 ....cccossssee 
48 weeks to July 28 ...... enceee 
Average price of English wheat per 








The following is a statement showing the quantities sold and 
the average price of British corn in the past two weeks, and for 
the corresponding week in each of the years from 1930 to 1933 :— 





Quantirizs Sotp Averace Price rzr Cwr. 


Cwts. Cwts. Cwrts. s. d. s. d. 8. 
July 21, 1934 ......... 77,712 8,253 12,087 § 4 77 4 
July 28, 1934 ....0000. 131,384 7,108 16,823 § 1 710 | 6 5 
nly 26, 1930 ....... eo 84,620 3,524 10,055 8 3 6 5 6 0 
uly 25, 1931 ......00- 31,618 2,333 8,438 6 5 6 4 6 8 
uly 30, 1932 .....0.0- 29, 3,017 3,560 6 5 6 8 7 6 
uly 29, 1933 ......006 15,157 8,797 6,174 6 10 6 9 § 11 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 


quotations in recent weeks, with comparative figures for 1932 and 
1933 :— 





an. 4, an. 4, | Aug. 2, 
Nearest Future Jee. 6 Jem, 1938 


a} ’ 





Jen, 8, | sa 








The visible supply of wheat in Canada, at 100,750,000 bushels, 
shows an increase of 2,088,000 bushels. Supplies a year ago stood 
at 103,204,000 bushels. 


OTHER FOODS 


SUGAR.—Quotations, both spot and forward, are rather higher 
in New York this week, while in London a fairly good demand 
has been encountered at mainly unchanged prices. The spot 
price of raw sugar in New York on Wednesday was 3-23 cents 
per lb., as compared with 3-20 cents per Ib. last week and 3-18 
cents per lb. a month ago. Wednesday’s sales of raw sugar in 
London included ‘‘ August delivery ” at 4s. 8d. to 4s. 8}d., against 
ds. 8}d. to 4s. 9}d. last week. The movements of raw sugar in 
London and Liverpool last week were as follows :— 


Imports Deliveries Stocks 
1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 
Tons’ Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
London ...... 910 3 1,609 1,525 32,730 29,699 


Liverpool ... 16,492 11,220 12,546 7,600 160,022 146,932 

















Total tons 17,402 11,222 14,155 9,125 192,752 176,631 


Last week 7,564 3,656 16,690 15,946 189,505 174,634 


COFFEE.—In New York, demand has ruled steady during the 
past few days at the rather higher rates. On Wednesday Rio No. 7 
(cash) was quoted at 9} cents per Ib., as compared with 9} cents 
per lb. last week, and 9} cents per lb. a month ago. The London 
spot market has been quietly steady during the first three days 
of this week. Last week’s movements of coffee in London were 
as follows: Brazilian, landed, nil; delivered, for home consumption, 
5 bags; exported, 2 bags; stocks, 29,205 bags, against 28,926 bags 
a year ago. Central American, landed, 1,643 packages; delivered, 
for home consumption, 1,265 packages; exported, 334 packages; 
stocks, 110,880 packages, against 98,871 packages last year. Other 
kinds: landed, 10 packages; delivered, for home consumption, 
1,713 packages; exported, 433 packages; stocks, 104,739 packages, 
against 92,618 last year. 




















COCOA.—The “spot’”’ quotation in New York on Wednesday 
was 5 ¥ cents per Ilb., against 5 cents per lb. on the corresponding 
day last week and 5% cents per lb. a month ago. The London 
quotation for Accra, ‘“‘ August-September,’’ was 20s. per 50 kilos, 
c.i.f. Continent, as against 21s. per 50 kilos last week. Last week’s 
movements of cocoa in London were as follows: Landed, 2,125 
bags; delivered, for home consumption, 2,943 bags; exported, 
461 bags; stocks, 255,576 bags, against 167,571 bags a year ago. 


TEA.—The quantities catalogued for this week’s auction com- 
prised 10,860 packages of Indian and 36,467 packages of Ceylon 
tea. The Indian grades met with keen competition and quotations 
occasionally advanced. The Ceylon also encountered a good market. 
Strong competition for the better sorts was a feature and any price 
changes were in favour of sellers. The following table shows the 
average prices (compiled by the Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea 
sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account during the past weeks :— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER LB. 

















Week ending | Northern}Southern | cain | Java | Sumatra| NY?" | Total 
a) a) 4 |) 4) a) «| a 

Jaly 27, 1933 ...... 10-89 | 10-54 | 11-79 | 8-86 | 8-11 | 9-43 | 11-50 
une 28, 1934 ...... 12-96 | 13-02 | 13-24 | 11-30 | 10-98 | 12-47 | 12-94 
ge ame 12-01 | 12-85 | 13-28 | 11-13 | 11-06 | 12-47 | 12-89 
RL Geox 13-02 | 12-74 | 12-93 | 10-79 | 10-61 | 12-36 | 12-57 
July 19, oo 12-80 | 12-31 | 12-76 | 10-67 | 10-41 | 11-84 | 12-38 
July 26, ,,  -..-.. 12-71 12-20 12-82 10°75 10-29 | 12-06 12°31 


RICE.—The “spot ’’ price was 8s. per cwt. on Wednesday as 
compared with 8s. per cwt. a week ago, while the forward quotation, 
at 7s. 54d. per cwt., shows no change on the week. Movements 
in London during the past week were as follows : Landed, 478 tons ; 
delivered, 104 tons; stocks, 1,338 tons, against 6,312 tons a year 
ago. 

POTATOES.—With supplies about equal to demand prices for 
most varieties show little change on the week. At the London 
Borough Market on Tuesday new crop “ King Edward ”’ sold at 
7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. per cwt., as compared with 7s. 8d. to 8s. 6d. per 
cwt. last week. 

SPICES.—‘‘ Black Singapore’’ was quoted at 5d. per Ib. on 
Wednesday, against 4jd. per lb. a week ago. Movements of 
pepper in London during the past week were as follows: Black, 
landed, nil; delivered, 13 tons; stocks, 203 tons, against 320 tons 
a year ago. White, landed, 79 tons; delivered, 33 tons; stocks, 
6,305 tons, against 930 tons a year ago. 

MEAT.—Trade at Smithfield was quiet for all descriptions of 
fresh meat on Wednesday and also for frozen mutton and lamb. 
There was a fair demand for chilled beef. Wednesday’s quotation 
for Argentine beef, chilled hindquarters, was 3s. 8d. to 4s. 2d. per 
8 lbs., as compared with 3s. 8d. to 4s. last week. New Zealand 
frozen mutton was 3s. 6d. to 4s. 2d. per 8 lbs., against 3s. 6d. to 
4s. 2d. a week ago. According to the Smithfield official market 
report, supplies during last week amounted to 8,036 tons, against 
7,439 tons in the corresponding week last year. Imported beef, 
principally Argentine, formed 86-8 per cent. of the beef supplies, 
against 86-1 per cent. a year ago. Imported mutton, mainly from 
New Zealand, formed 81 per cent. of the total supply of mutton 
and lamb, against 80-5 per cent. in the same week last year. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.— Only quiet conditions 
prevail in the markets for oilseeds and their products. Crushers are 
experiencing a slightly better demand for oilcake, but trade in 
these and in oils is only normal or less than normal for the season 
ofthe year. The Continent has shown some interest in Plate linseed, 
but demand here is hardly existent, attention being directed to Indian 
qualities. Prices, however, remain steady. Plate for all positions 
to October is quoted around £10 15s. per ton, and Calcutta (to 
London), {12 2s. 6d. Shipments from the Plate are heavier, and 
the quantity afloat for Europe has increased to 110,200 tons (in- 
cluding 24,100 tons from India) or 23,000 tons more than last week ; 
and for the United States 26,000 tons. Crop prospects in both South 
and North America remain good. Cottonseed is steady, but only 
a small business is reported in old crop Egyptian, which is offered 
at £4 15s., while new crop September loading is quoted £4 17s. 6d. 
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Trade in vegetable oils is on quiet lines, with only small fluctuations 
in prices. Linseed oil ex Hull mill for July-August delivery is 
quoted £20 15s. per ton naked, and September-December a fraction 
over this figure. Cotton oil is easier, for refined Egyptian crude ex 
Hull is available at £12 and common edible at £13 15s. per ton. 
Oilcakes are in improved demand and are a shade dearer. 

RUBBER.—Following a slump, due to political influences on the 
Continent, rubber prices have recovered during the past few days, 
and now show little change on the week. The first actual cut in 
exports of rubber, to 90 per cent. for August and September, came 
into force on Wednesday. Germany has dropped out of the market 
for the time being, and it is feared that her tyre factories may have 





to close down. But it seems improbable that this will be allowed 
to occur, since the present Government is aiming at the development 
of motor transport, and the export of tyres has become an important 
item. In New York, Wednesday’s spot price for rubber, at 14§ 
cents per lb., compared with 14} cents per lb. a week ago. Wednes- 
day’s official closing price for standard ribbed smoked sheet in 
London was 74d. per lb., as against 7d. on the corresponding day 
last week. In forward positions, business has been done at 7 4.d. for 
October-December, 1934, as against 7#,d. to 7}d. a week ago. 
Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of last week, at 105,390 
tons, show a decrease of 13 tons as compared with the preceding 
week. 





WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The prices in the following list are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 





LONDON PF Ist POTATOES— so dsd. 
CEREALS MEAT Good English, new 
GRAIN, &c.— percwt. 76 8 6 
Wheat— s. d. s. d. SPICES— 

No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 33 0 Pepper, Ib.— 

Eng. Gaz. av., percwt. 5 1 untok, fair White..... 0 9} 
Barley, . BV. cceee 7:10 Black Lampong ......... 0 52 
Oats, °° aha 5 Cinnamon—Ist sort, perlb. 0 6 
Maize, La Plata, landed, Cloves—Zanzibar 0 5S 

TD» crnccccessepsncevecee 6 Ginger—per cwt.— 
Flour, Lon. stan. ex mill, BR cncossovencsonvecnce 29 0 

EDD, esteepenccenessnccee 9 Jamaica, ord. to good.. 70 0 95 0 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, percwt. 7 5} Mace ......0.-ecce00 per 09 110 
agen, cwt.— Nutmegs, 65/= ........0000¢ 0 10 

air Flake, Singapore.. 13 @ 
MEAT— 
Pea onde. 44 5 9 FE 
oer ,c.i.f. U.K. 

Anteatine chilled binds 3 8 4 2 rea £8 
Mutton, per 8 Ibs.— é 

English wethers 5 0 6 8 0 
— as 3642 

» — 0 

NZ. frozen eussosseenecee 6 § 2 14 22 7 

Pork, Eng! 8 Ibs. 48 5 0 10h 20 4 
6 21 10% 
BACON— 0 18 3 

English .............00s008 0 ss 0 3 

Trish .........00. percwt. 80 0 95 0 

Danish...........0-csesseee 0 85 0 

Dutch .......cccecccccoeees 78 0 80 0 et 101 

Canadian...........0s0000 100 0 104 0 Broken Pekoe ..........+« 1 0 1 2 

American w.....c.cscsc0+0- 92 0 98 0 Pek0e ......0-.000 10 11 
BUTTER— Broken Orange Pekoe 1 0} 1 6 

Australian ...........0+0 73 0 74 0 lll re 

New Zealand ..........-- eo ° Broken Pekoe ........-++- 10 1 if 
CHEESE Soccccccsccccsces Orange a 1 0 1 5 

. Broken Orange ........... 1 0} 14 
paeiien percwt. 54 0 56 0 
New Zealand ............ 46 0 46 6 TOBACCO— 
Cheddars ...... 63 0 70 0 (Duty, 9/6-10/6} per Ib., 
ED avuevcineeotebeenves 39 0 50 0 of wth, 7 
ty, British ane teal 
ty, i» one 

{i/8: foreign, 14)ccwt4s I to fine ......... 010 3 6 
Accra, f.f. ......... percwt. 21 6 22 0 Rhodesian leaf .............++ 010 26 
Trinidad...............ss000e 38 0 46 : Nyasaland leaf.............0 : . : : 

eennnneseseesonsocces 30 (0 ” srecscececece 
COFFEE— East Indian leaf ............ 0 33 10 
(Duty, British grown, » strips .......... 05 18 
4/8; foreign, a? cwt.) TILES 
tos supr. c. & f. cwt... 47 0 COTTON— d. 
ian, ZOOd .......... 60 0 70 0 -American ...... perlb. 7°04 
Costa Rica, med. to good 72 0 96 0 iS, £.8-£. ws-csecrnee 8-62 
East I » » » 60 0 90 0 Yarns, 32's twist ............ 10§ 
Kenya, medium ........... 60 0 75 0 » 60's twist ............ 17 
_ 8. 8. 
nglish ......+. 120 14 0 14 6 Livonian ZK ...... per ton 64 0 66 0 

a on - oar . 6 99 Pernau HD ..........cescee0s Nom. 
FRUIT—Oranges— Slanetz Medium Ist sort... 69 0 70 0 

South African }cases 11 0 15 0 HEMP— 

Sicilian ...boxes 15 0 20 0 italian P.C. ...... per ton 55 0 
saben cases 19 0 27 0 Manilla, July-Sept.*‘ J ”.. 14 15 

»  Naples...boxes 15 0 27 0 Sisal, African .............00 13 0 14 5 
Apples: Amer. ——_ eee i. 

» (var.) boxes ove Native Ist mks. ... per ton 

» JAM .....00. 8 0 11 0 c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
Sept.-Oct. ....ccesecrresees £15/1/3 
aT: eoccvvcese 60 7 6 — bn c.i.f. Dundee gue 
pensensce . FT 4 

ent Lisbon, 4} boxes awe SILK— 8. d. 
, Almeria ... bris. ooo Canton .....ccccreeee perlb. 40 6 6 
- Tussah ......ccccccccssessseree 30 36 
Irish bl dders pr. cwt. 40 0 46 0 MDE. occccccccccccesccesccsce 46 56 
U.S. 56 Ibs. boxes ,, 26 3 29 6 talian—raw, fr. Milan 5 6 6 0 


WOO) s. d. 8. d. 
English Southdown, greasy, per Ib. 12 Dry ted Cape... 0 42 © 
” hog, washed ........ at Market Hides, Manch tr . * 
— scd. super cmbg. ...... . cy ee anaee : 0 
greasy, super cmbg. .......06 TED  cocsacsoccnsweosss 0 
N.Z., grsy., half-bred 50-56 ......... 11 Best Calf ....cccccccoseeeee 0 0 sf 
a acta 8 INDIGO— 
sa “MAD. seentbestinieieenengnnss 26} Bengal gd. red.-vio. to 
Crossbred 48's .......cecccccsssesseses 11 MDC seveeeveeceoeee per 5 6 
EE cttbnncnsinnienannente 10 LEA’ R— 
Sole Bends 8/12 Ib.— 
ee aasam wt S s. d. a aaoeeaeiainieaen 010 18 
or oy . Bark Tanned Sole ...... 20 30 
cra 08. SHB Enger WS do, Ont ‘gt 
Ser eenceccseccocsecce ng. or 4 
best house, at es DS | 05 07 
moh aii eae” 0 Do. E oe WS do. 9 g 0 9 
IN AND Dressing Hides..........2. 8 
Te . Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/30 lb. 3 0 4 0 
ton . Aust. Bends ........0000 -- 010) 1 3 
Steel heavy ....... 170 0 VEGETABLE OILS— £ s.d. 
Tin plates ...... per box 18 0 naked, p.ton net 21/5/0 
MET. {£s.d. £38. d4. ape, refined ..........c.006 28/10/0 
. oe ton 31/15/0 32/5/0 Cotton-seed, crude ...... 12/10/0 
ts (strong)........00 58/0/ Coconut, crude........ enesnen’ 17/15/0 
Standard ........cccsecses 28/13/9 28/15/0 TNR sccenensnseovecennsoosseoene 11/5/0 
Lead, Eng. pig ... per ton 12/10/0 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., 
Soft Foreign ........000 10/15/0 10/18/9 of=. TOM ....00rerrrreceroere -  8/10/0 
Spelter G.O.B. ......eee0ee 10/17/6 11/3/9 Seeds—Linseed— 
in—English ingots ...... aD La Plata, p. ton, 
Standard cash............ 229/0/0 229/5/0 PR bet ia biaaseecenenente 11/2/6 
Us itta—per ton ...... 12/2/6 
MICALS— s. da. s. d. s. d. 
Acid, citric,per Ib., less 5% 0 4 09 Turpentine, per cwt......... 41 3 
os sepanennneneneeneen: ose . 2 . : PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
py MCE rerccerceeeeses 0: Motor spirit, No. 1, Lon- 
ee Se bn on, .2 39 | eee 4 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl........ 12 . Petroleum, Amer. rid. 
bri. London ... > 0 9 
Alum, lump ...... wm 2S é z Fuel ohn in’ bulk, for : 
arstliphate Soeisilidnasiiien 35 git qeatencte, os Mnatel., 
PoP a 5 Furnace... per gall. Oo 3st 
Bleaching » ton9 0 910 7 
ae Po! sane a a. ao aa ae per gall. 0 ¢ 
gtan......, per — 
9 POWAET on iccceccceeee 14 6 American ...... per ton 14/0/0 15/5/0 
Nitrate of Soda... per cwt. 2 t . : RUBBER— ea 
te, net ..... 
Sulphate... per wi. 12 6 12 9 nD . aah 
- per cwt. 4 
Soda Bicarb....... perewt.10 0 11 0 Pine Herd Pare perl. © 5} 
pescocsinees per 0 5 8 SHELLAC— 
aint oui . £8. TN Orange ...... per cwt.102 0 107 0 
of Copper, per SHELLS— s. 
CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d.d. site, W. Aust. M-o-P, , $10 % % 
London area, jute sacks, 11 to ton 
(charged and credited at 1/6d each) or TALLOW— s. d. 
paper bags (free, non-returnable) — London Town percwt. 18 0 
4 ton loads and upwards 38/- per ton 
1 and up to 4 ton loads 40/- perton TIMBER— f s. d 
COPRA— is ¢ Swedish u/s 3 x8... perstd. 19 0 0 
S.D. Straits c.i.f., per ton 9/7/6 ” 2457... » 1715 0 
Smoked South Sea ......... 6/12/6 . SSbuw « 17 0 0 
DRUGS— Can’dn Spruce, Dis.) 22 0-0 
hor— s. da. s.d Pitchpine ...........ce0. per load 9 0 0 
Japan, refined perlb. 2 2 Rio Dals ...........0008 per std. 30 0 0 
~— 46 = ee Se * : : 
juras Mahg. eee C. 1 
on Ib. 13 6 14 0 African ” ” ” 066 
Wet salted—A Amer. Oak Boards ...... » 066 
226 oy CN. sae Pelee -» 966 
West Indian.............+2. 0 English Oak Planks ... , QO 6 0 
TID acticanevscesscubenseiee 0 33 0 4 ., ae te wets » 0970 


t Exclusive of Government tax of 1d. per gallon. 





UNITED STATES 
(New York quotations, unless otherwise stated.) 


Aug. 2, NA wee Aug. 1, 

1933 19 1 1934 

Wheat, No. 2, Winter, nearest Cents Cents Cents Cents 

future, Chicago, per bushel... 100} 872 98 1034 
Maize, nearest future, Chicago, 


per bushel .......... coveseooe eee 56} 57? 64} 71} 
Oats, nearest future, Chicago, 
per bushel ........... piceeee eveee 412 43 446 46} 


Rye, nearest future, Chicago, 

per bushel .........cccccceceseee 749 644 723 763 
Barley, nearest future, Chicago, 

per bushel ..........secceccseeeee S7$ 52} 59} 61 
Coffee, Rio No. 7, cash, per lb. 7} 9} 9} 92 

s Santos No.4,cash,perlb. 8} 103 10% 11} 
Cocoa, Accra, nearest future, 

PET ID.....ccrercccccecerscevecemecee 4°73 5-03 4-73 4:70 


Aug. 2, July 3, July 25, Aug. 1, 
1933 1934 1934 1934 


Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cents Cents Cents Cents 

deg., spot, Ib.....cccceeeeeee 3°45 3°18 3°20 3-23 
Cotton, middling, spot, per Ib... 10-45 12-30 12-85 13-20 
Rubber, smoked sheet, spot, 


per Ib. SESSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESESSESEOESSE 7°85 14} 14} 144 
Petroleum, Pennsylvania crude 
standard grades, per barrel...147-167 207-222 207-222 207-222 


Copper, “ Electrolytic,” Do- 

mestic, spot, per Ib......0...... 8°75 7°60 7-024 7-023 
Copper, “ Electrolytic,” Export, 

prompt, per Ib........cccccecceee 8°25 7°724 7°25 7°224 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot, 

Per ID.......cccccccsccecscercrceceee 9°00 4°35 4-30 4-30 
Lead, pot. Per ID. ..cccccccceceee 4°50 3-75 3-85 3-75 
Tin, “ Straits,” spot, per Ib.... 44-40 51°30 52-40 51-70 











